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1.— Tiiio STiiucrruiiK ok mind. 


Ihj Bkatiik^k Kimski.l. 

Tiik clistinction h<*t\vcM*n .stnw/ural nnd pwvtinnn\ ])syr-lH)lorry 
is ail oM oiu», and ])(‘r1ia|)S sfi'Hclttrnl psyc-liolouy is now 
consiilrred nut nf <lat«*. Hut as this papcT is to advorato a 
study of inonfal struct un‘s. it may he wortli while restating 
the <‘onception of jisycholo^y ludd hy tlie writers lahelltMl 
“ structural psyclioloj'ists. ' 

“ Tlie prohh'in of psychology closely resemldes the ]»rol)Ieni 
of physics. The psy<*hoIo;L(ist seeks, first of all, t») analyse mental 
experience int<i its simplest components. . . . He is left 

with certain mental processes which resist analysis, whirli are 
absolutely simple in nature, which cannot he reduced, even 
in ])art, to other proi*esses. . . . Then In* proceeds to the 

task of synthesis. He puts the elements tojrfiher, uniler exjieri- 
mental conditions ; Jirst, perliaps, two elements of tlie sann* kind, 
then more of that kind, then elementary |)ro«-esses of diverse 
kinds. . . . He thus learns t«> formulate the laws of 

connect icui of the elementary mental proci*sses.” This is how 
tin* prohh*m of psycholoj^y was stated hy Ih’ofessor Titchener 
in IDlt). He may he rej'ardf*d as one «»f the ffreatest exponents 
of structural psychology, and is oin* wlnmi psyclndofiy may 
w<‘ll honour. Ft was in ihe servi*M* t>f structural psychology 
that (*X}M*rimental metlnnls made pro;irr(*ss, and to sucli methods 
is dm* much of our kin»wled<(e f)f mental processes. Structural 
psycholo^jfy. as IVolessor Titchein*r tells us. tried to jjiive accurate 
answers to the <piestions. *' Whaf is ox|)erience when reduced 
to its lowt*st terms, and ftntr iloes it come to ap]»ear as it iloes. 
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Ilow lire its elements combined and arranged ? ■' AVlien, Imw- 
ever, ]»syeli()logy as a seienee comes to tin* <|U(\st.iun, “ AVIiy ? 
Professor Titcliener regards it as im))otent. Altliougli lie does 
not a(re])t interact ion befween mind and body, be* declares 
that “ it is by reference to the body, to the nervous system 
and the organs attaeluMl to it. tliat we explain mental ]>henomena. 
The nervous system doc*s not cause, but it do»\s twplain mind. 
It ex])lains mind as tlie map of a ccuintry ex])hiins the frag- 
mentary glimpses of hills and rivers and towns that we cal eh 
on our jinirney through it. Tu a word, nderenc*' to tlu» nervous 
system introduces into psychology jiisl lhal unify and e(»herence 
which a strictly d(*scriptive ])sychology cannot achieve.’’ 
(Titclwmt'r. . ( IWfhnok of Psifc/ioliMfif. p. tV.).) 

In contrast to the structural view wi* may ipuife lh<* follnwiiig 
“functional” statement from a textbook current in the same 
country and of the sami* date. Psychologisis have hitherto 
devoted the larger part of their energy to invest igating tin* 
structure of mind, t )f late. liowc‘ver, then* has been ?nanifc>t a dis- 
position to deal more fully with its functitmal aiul gem-tic plia.-cs. 

. . . AVe shall adopt the biological ]M»int of vii-w just m»w 

dominant in psychology. and regard consciousness not as a nieta' 
physical entity t<i b«* investigateil apart from ntln-r things, but 
rather as «me among many manifestatimis of organic life, to tie 
understood projicrly only when regarded in conm-ction with life 
phenomena. . . . Our adoption of the liiolugical point of 

view . . . will mean not only that we shall >tiidy con- 

sciousness in connection with physiolotrical pmccsse.- wla-n-ver 
possible, but it will also mean that we shall regard all the 
oj)erations ol consciousness . . . as so many expressions 

of organic arlaptalions to onr environments. . . . Alitid 

seems to involve the master devices thniugli wiiiili these 
ada]>tative operations of organic life may be made most |»erfccf 
(.Vngell, PsyMtHjff. IVefa.ee, pp. 7 an«l «.) 
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From this school of [imctionsil iwycliolof^y in AmcTira lliore 
lijiM arison that, cxtremo left wing -Ueliaviourisni without a “ ii ” 
(anil also witliout an “ I "). The study of situation ami response, 
wliieh h^iealnl^ tlie. formula of the funetional school, led inevitably 
to a greater uses of objective methods. The methods successful 
in animal psychology, where introspection is impossible and 
wliere it was necessary to exchule. the liazardous inferences of 
“ anecilolal ” l>sychology, were applied to Imman psychology 
also, until what ])egan as a method beeami; a crei*d. The 
Hehaviourist. concerned himself solely with the l)ehavioiir of 
the organism, the ovi‘rt responses to environment and the 
inira-organic responses so far as these »nighf be directly or 
indirectly observaide. From being a record of the functions of 
a psyelio ph\’iiical organism, psychology became the nrord of 
the functions of a purely physical organism. 

Tlie structural psyidiology, of whicdi I have cluxseii Professor 
Titchener as the, typical exponent, was not indigenous to America, 
ft repn‘sented the teachings of Wundt, and was fosteriMl by the 
workers trainetl in his laboratory, Opi)osed to it. we have in 
(Jerinany at the present time not an extreme left wing, but a 
new sclioo! (lestalt psychology. This scliool abandons entirely 
any attempt to read. ’* elements," and to build up the structure 
of mind from coinjdexes of elements. For tin* structural psycho- 
logist a ])ereeption is a enm|»Iex which can he analysed into 
sensations and images; for the (h'stalt psychologist such an 
analysis is im[)ossil)le. Tf the psychologist deals with sensations 
at all, he must deal with them as diffeiviitials," not as ‘‘ mole- 
cules," declares Professor Kohler. The smallest unit in Oestalt 
iwycliology is already a strueture. *’ We lind at tlie beginning, 
even at the level of reflexes and instincts, and again in training 
and in intelligent |)erfornuiuees, imitar}% articulate, meaningful 
wholes, to which we apply the name of Urcstalt,' eontigura* 
tions, strueture. Development starts not with chaos or with a 
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multitude of mental elements without order and meaning, but with 
structures, however primitive their character may be. Develop- 
ment proceeds by transformation of such structures.” (Kofika, 
Pedagoffiml Seminary^ XXXII, p. 672.) This is “ structural ” 
psychology in a new sense, though perliaj)S it is not quite so new 
in its doctrine as its exjionents claim. 

Although “ behaviourism ” has found few adherents on this 
side of the Atlantic, functional |)sychology proper has not lacked 
brilliant exponents. I want to bring the general tenets of the 
Gestalt school, as represented by that active group of writers, 
Wertheimer, Kohler, and Koffka, into relation with the functional 
psychology of Sir Henry Head and Sir John Parsons. It will l)c 
convenient to do so in the field of sensory ]x?rc(qition. 

** Development starts with structures,” says Professor Koffka. 
What explanation do Gestalt pychologists offer of the* structures 
of sense jwreeptions ? They look tor the determining condition of 
structure in two direction : in the configuration of the [)hy.sical 
stimuli and in the conditions previiiling in the organism at the 
time of stimulation, and they lay more stress on th(‘ former than 
on the latter. * Gestalt * or |)attern may h* most simply ilhistrated 
in visual preeption. The "Gestalt/ form, or |Killern s(‘«*n is 
explained by the total constellcation of pliysical stimuli in their 
relations to one another. The proximity of the stimuli to one 
another, their likeness or unlikeness, tlie degnu* of this likeness 
or unlikeness, their regularity, their suitability for making a 
good pattern, these arc the conditiems which determine the 
division of our total visual field into background and pattern, 
and W’hich further determine the ])articular arrangcmmit of 
pattern seen. On tlie physic»logical side, the (icstalt |)sycholn- 
gists are unwilling to interpret j)ercey)tion and rcsjK)nse in terms of 
j)aths of conduction from receptor to centre, centre to effecdor. 
They arc unwilling, becaus<* on sucli an interpretation “ actions 
are not determined in any wjiy by the? intrinsic nature of the 
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situation, but altogethor by these pre-existing bond devices. 
The situation enters only as the agency which turns the key, 
presses tlie button, makes the rna(;hine go. The connection 
between situation and response is therefore purely contingent, 
and consequently wk do not know why a certain situation affects 
a (certain })athway, we can only state that it does do so.” 
(Koffka, ibid,^ p. 060.) 

What view of the conduction of the nervous system do the 
G(?stalt psychologists suggest in place of the one they discredit ? 
“ Of course, then* arc conductors in the theoretical ideas of 
Gestalt psycliology, too ; but they play a very different role 
here, being in a sensory field, for instance, a rather indifferent 
(puisi -homogeneous network ; which in itself does not prescribe 
what th(j out(?ome of our nervous dynamics shall be, or where 
a process shall go. Tliis is n»garded as mainly determined by 
the relation of ^wdual ])hy.siological jHop'rties in the different 
pla(.*es. . . . There are diffen?nces of t(*m[)crature, of j)ressure, 
of concentration, of |)otential. . . . No s{)eciat and constraining 
and isolating conductors are responsible for the residt—the 
medium itstdf would conduct everywhere in every direction — 
aiul the really occurrent distribution of process is itself de|x;nding 
upon those physical facts, as they are at a given time. . . . Our 
assumption gives a physiological correlate for form as an optic, 
reality.” (Kohler, Ped. >Sc;«. XXXIf, pp. 714, 715.) 

What e.xplanation of perceptiud ])attern do we find in Sir John 
Parsons’ or Sir Henry Head's work ? We have an explanation 
in which biology and not physics plays the leading part. Both 
recognize the importance of pittenis or ‘ Gvstallcn,' and would 
recognize certain patterns as units for human ])erception, but 
they would not regard them as ultimate units in the evolution 
of perception. They are integrations of elementary sensations. 
Such a view of patterns is implied by the theory of the integrative 
action of the nervous system, since this is based on the notion 
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of a reflex arc. “ The simple reflex is a convenient, if not a 
probable, fiction. Kofloxos are of various degrees of complexity 
and it is helpful in anal 3 rsing complex reflexes to se|)arate them 
from reflex components which we may consider apart, and there- 
fore treat as thoiigli they were simple rciflexes.*’ (Sherrington, 
hilegralive Action of the Nervous System, p. 8.) In An Intro- 
duciion to the Theory of Perception, Sir Jolin Paisons aims at 
tracing the evolution of |X!!rceptiial patterns and, in ])articular. 
the patterns of visual percej)tion. In th(5 story of that evolution 
he sho^^•s the significance of the gradual differentiation of tlie 
rerc])tors, the grejit importance of ‘‘distance receptors,” the 
effects of pluricejitivc summation and inh'rfereiUM*. Jlost impor- 
tant of all for perceptual pattern is the olUce i>f the “ formative 
zone,” that is, the level of the nervous system, for which may 
be claimed an innate configuration <»f nervous impulses due to 
phylogenetic inheritance. In man the format ivt* zone for vision 
is in the primary o])tic centres. ‘‘The formative. zc»ne in the 
lower centres is, therefore, to be reganl(‘d as th«^ seal of what may 
be called patterns of the lirst or lower order. These corivspond 
very nearly to »Semon's ‘engrains ' and to Head’s ‘ sj-hemata * ’’ 
(op. cit., |). 55.) Like H\t Henry Head. Sir John Tars* ms recog- 
nizes the funrlamental im|Hirtance (J posture in perception. 
“ Po.sture . . . is the s<i]id foumlation upon whiidi perception 
is built, and it is of .such pre-eminently vital importance to tin* 
animal that it is .suhserved almost entirely, f‘ven in man. by a 
dyscritic mechanism’’ (ibid., p. 1:57). It was f«»r the pattern of 
posture that Sir Henry H<*ad first introduce*! his term “ schema.” 
“ Every recognizable change entcTs into con.^ciousness aln^ady 
charged with its relation to something that has gone befon;. 
. . . For this combinetl standard against whicli all subseipient' 

changes of posture are inejrsiired before they enter consciousness, 
we jiropose the word ” .sclu'ina.” (Sensory I)istnrbunces from 
Cerebral Lesions,'' Hea*l and 1Io1iih\s, p. 187). A backstroke from 
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tlio cortex modifies the patteras of the “ formative zone ” or 
tlie “ sclieinata ” into {lerccjjtual patterns of a higher order. 
The stress here is on the action of the organism rather than on 
the configuration of the pliysical stimuli. 

We may next Jisk how far i)crcoptual patterns or ' Ges(aUen ’ 
imply conscrious awareness of a situation ? The answer given 
by the Gestalt. ])syehologists is not very clear. When Professor 
Kohler is referring before an American audience to his descrip- 
tions of the behaviour of aj)cs, he seems to go out of Ins way to 
placate “ Behaviourists by (h‘claring : None of my expres- 
sions was meant to imply consciousness. . . . The Be- 

haviourist would at once point out that in explaining the alleged 
prt)blem of «)rganization I have mentionet! the animars per- 
ception of the lii'ld, and laid much stress on the organization 
in which the litdd ap|M*ars to the animal. But I must answer 
again that for my use of these words it has no importance wlusther 
or not the animal has consciousiu^ss. ... In the higher 
animals some parts of the central nervous system are the place 
of sensory processes, corresponding to stimulation from without 
. . . and I use the words ‘ |KU*ception of tln‘ situation’ 

when I mean tin* totality of these processes" {op. ci(., p. (583). 
One may, perhaps, just comment that the language of The 
Mental if If of . / very frecpiently does i m|)ly conscious awareness ; 
it is difficult to interpret it otherwise. Professor Koffka tells us 
that the. stand])oint of Gestalt psycholfjgy is one of “ realism." 
It considers mental ])r<»cesses ‘‘ not as something outside nature, 
but iis just such natural (fvents ,•« any others. They are links 
ill the chains of reactions produced by an organism in an environ- 
ment, and cannot legitimately be isolated from this context. 
CJonsfttpiently tlu». science of mental ])Tocesses cannot cut itself 
off frtmi till! otlwT biological sciences ; most ]wirticularly must it 
keep in close contact with ph 3 rsiology, as the total reaction of 
the organism of which mental processes arc parts is surely a 
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pli 3 ^iological event. ... A solution Hometinng like that of 
Professor Lloyd Morgan's emergence seems to \mnt in the right 
direction. ... If ‘ mentality ' or ‘ awareness ’ be a quality 
attaching to special 2 >hysiological processes, then surely the 
quality of such awareness cannot be merely contingent on these 
jmjcesses, but must share their esscnti«il pr()|KTties.'’ (KofFka, 
Psyche^ July, 1U24, p. 2). Pn\sumably the matter stands 
thus : ‘ Gcstalha ' are j)hysical structures which evoke ph 3 rsio- 
logical structures. When awareiu'ss is present we should cliaiige 
the word ‘ physiological ' into ‘ psycho-j)hysical,' but no clear 
indication is given us of when and why this change is appnipriate. 
By reason of tlie stress they lay on physical constellations and 
correlate ‘ forms ' of distribution within the organism, the 
(Jestalt school have not the same mission to offer to mind as have 
the ])liysiologists wlio start with an organism credited with simple 
reflex responses. MimI for these plu'siologists can take a hand 
in the great game of integration. * Why has consciousness 
emergi.'d i * asks Sir .John Parsons. “I think tiiat the answer 
is that tlu? fundamental utility of consciousness for tin* animal 
species is for th(» very juirpose <jf synthesizing and integrating the 
a])[)iirently inct)ngruous elements of which consciousness is made 
iqj — extern- and intero-ceptive impulses and sf» on " (op. c/V., 
p. 10). 

Although, in the view of both Sir John Parsons and Sir Henry 
llccid, the sensati<ins into which human )H*rceptions can be 
analysed are subserved by analytically separable receptor- 
conductor-effector systems, the a»*tual results of stimulation 
*le|x*nil upon many factors, of which the stimulus is ordv one. 
The same stimulus may ])roduce different sensory responses, and 
different stinndi pro<lin‘e the same ri*sponsf\ Previous stimula- 
tion and the influence of the higher ci'ntn*s help to determine 
the resultant. Iscjlated stimuli rarely occur. We hav*^ pluri- 
ceptiv'c summation, with whit'Ii memory tract's an? incorporated. 
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Even if the “ why ” of emergence is clear, it is not so easy to 
determine just wfmi consciousness is present. Dr. Head is able 
to show from experimental investigation that the Ixihaviour of 
decerebrate preparations is schic;tivc and ])iirjK)sive. “As we 
juiss in review, from Inflow upwards, the various functions which 
de{)eud for tlieir existence on the integrity of tlie central nervous 
system, sensation is the first to nsveal the workings of coascious- 
ness ; it forms tlui lowest mental level. But tlui afferent impulses, 
on which it de|)cnds, have already reached a stage of profound 
integration and, in the ahseucre of the higlicr centres, are cajiable 
of initiating and controlling elaborative and jnirposive responses. 
. . . Tlu‘ni is no absolute criterion by which an external 

observer can distinguisli c onscious from unconsciems bc'haviour.” 
(Head, Aphasia and Kind ml Disorders of Sjteeeh, pj). 495. 199.) 

If regard(‘d as purposive*, and surely only if so regarded, 
responses can edikssed as ef!icic*nt and iiiellieient. Dr. H(*ad 
uses this character of eftieieiicy to define a notion which he 
treats as an explaiiatory principle, vigilance. Vigilance is high- 
grade physiological cdlieienc y. Kvt*n in dcH.'erebrate ])reparations 
the res])onses made to stimulation vary in efficiency. This 
variation is not a cdiange in the threshold of stijiiulatioii, it is a 
change in the character of the n*s]K)nse. The response is of a 
difTc?rent grade. The* more* eilicient the rcs])onse the* greater the 
vigilance of the* organism. Vigilance in tlu* higher e*e.*ntres re- 
epiirejs ])sychie*al as well as somatic conditions. The co-ope*rat ion 
of |)sychic-al and somatic cemeliticms in efliciene y is fejr Sir Henry 
lle*ad the solution of the* mind-lxuly problem. ** When vigilanec 
is high, mind and body are* jKused in reiuline?ss to re*sponcl to any 
event external or internal. . . . Tlie common factor iji 
psyediical and ])hysiological pnnesses is vigilance.*’ {Ibid,, pp. 190 
and 497.) That the latte*r ]>ro|M)sition folhm's from the former 
is by no me.*ans obvious, lie tells us that “there is no more 
difficulty in unilerstaneiing how an act of conscionsne*ss can 
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affect a pliyaiological process tlian in coiujwelieiuling liow one 
reflex can control and modify another of lower order ” {ibid,, 
p. 496.) Perhaj)S not ; |K»rlia|)s our ignorance of control is so 
profound that any diffcrtMice in degree is negligible, but ditfi?r- 
ence tlien^ undoubtedly is. In the oik* ciise we can ]H;»int to the 
events whicli have this function, in the other we cannot unless — 
and I think that is perhaps Dr. Ileaurs view — coiisciousn(*ss is 
nothing but a function of the higher centres. 

AVe have seen thait it is these higher centres wliicia control 
the perceptual |Kitterns in the foriimtive zone. AVe find the 
following stateni(‘nt in 77k* Thmy of VirceplioH : “ Evc‘ryone 
agrees as to the greait iin|M>rtance of aittention in paittern- 
perception in man, aind s<i far ais iittention affects the formative 
zone it must be by a Imckstroke from tlu? cortex. Alay we. not 
regard attention as in some manner a sensitizer of the formative 
zone. . . . AAe may imagine tluit on the first occasion tin* 
constellation of im|adscs n*aches tin* corti‘.\ and arouses atten- 
tion to what is a relatively formless or palterfiless |M*rcc|it a 
percept of the lower onler. Attention sensitizes the formative 
zone, with the result that the impulses are correlated intt) 
pattern which anaises a definite perce|>tual pattern a percept 
of a higher or<'»T'' (up, at,, p. oo). Is this the sort thing 
which Sir Henry Head has in view when he. speaks of an act of 
tonsf-iousiiess affecting a physiological process { I say ’’sort of 
thing, because; 1 find it diflieult tf» undei-stand what is being 
dcscrilxid when "attention is said to "sensitize* the forma- 
tive zone. ’ I cannot believe that this blending of the language 
of ])sycliol(»gy witli that of jihysiology really brings us any 
nearer to und<;rstanding the relation of mruital process(*s to 
physiological ones. Even if it is maintaiiu'd that the language 
of psychology and iIk* language of physiology are but two ways 
of describing the same fact, a coidusion of the. ways is not 
enlightening. 
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Tliis ])ii|x}r Htart(j(l witli a reference to the op 2 )OHition between 
structural and functional jwychology. It has endeavoured to 
show what the reaction against structural psychology has become 
in the German scdiool of Gestalt jisychology, and it has endeavoured 
to set this scliool in ndation to the func^tional 2 >sychology of men 
I i ke Sir John Parsons anrl Sir Henry Head . I want now to suggest 
that work such as theirs of)ens the door to an interpretation of 
structure in jisychology which is not only widely different from 
the old type of structural ])sychology with its doctrine of elements 
and compoumls, but is also different in many resixjcts from 
0<?stalt |)sycliology. It wouhl be nearer the truth to say that 
their work suggests fresli av'miuos through which knowledge of 
striictim*. may be obtained, for the line of study I have in view 
is nothing new. To make it cheater in wliat sense the term 
“ structuiv. '* is now being used, I will endeavour 1o relate the 
teniis “eveni,*’ ‘‘function,*’ “structure*’ to one another, and 
to consider tludr parallel significance in psychology and physiology. 

Just as the stream of jirocesses which take place within the 
Ixxiily organism constitutes the bodily life of that organism, so, 
if we make any distinction, even in aspect, Iietween bodily and 
iiKMital life, a stn*am of mental |)roc»'sses make up the mental 
life of the individual. If a crass section of the stream be taken at 
any timi* the processes which introspection can distinguish 
within that section will l)e mental events. Hoav fine that dis- 
criminative analysis may be, ami liow far its findings should be 
liypothetically extern led to the extra-conscious borders of the 
stream, are ipuestions which 1 wish to leave asitle. Some of the 
evcmts have what Professor Broad terms “ reference.*' When they 
occur there is cognition of some sort. Tliis reference is what I 
wish to term the function of the event (or events) then occurring. 
Reference is its ofiiee or work. 1 believe that other events which 
are “ nou-referential likewise have fum^tion, but for the 
imrpioscs of the iiresent paper it will suffice if they be thought of as 
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influencing referential eveiitw aiul thus indirectly influencing the 
function of these events, without, however, having an inde})en(lent 
fuiictioii of their own. jMcuital events reduced to their lowest 
terms would be the elements of the old stnictural psychology. 
We recognize that an isolated event is an abstraction, and that we 
are only dealing with abstractions when we talk of an event for 
what it is in itself, a scMisation, an image, etc. SucJi cognitional 
events are not cognition. In order to treat them as cognition 
we have to endow them with meaning. 

“ Meaning,'' of course, in the old structural pychology was 
explained by a complex events, images and the, like, attendant 
on the sensation events. It Wiis in op]>osition to this doctrine 
that CJostalt psychology claimed “ meaning as a unit whole. I 
should, ill principle, agree with the (Jestalt school. Xo “ mean- 
ing ” can be given to an event by surrounding it with a halo of 
ghost-like attendant events, each of which stands in similar neeil 
of “ meaning." The *’ meaning " of a refenmtial event, which I 
call the fimetion of the event, depemls upon what. I want to term 
‘’structure." What docs tlu‘ term ‘‘structure " signify i What 
does it signify in tJie [dirase ’'the structure of the nervous 
sptem " ? We have seen that for Sir John .L*ar*sons and Sir 
Henry Head perceptual ])attern is du»* not menfly to the stimulus 
but to the influcnee of the formative zone, the schemata, ami to 
the backstroke from the curtex. A shorter way would be to say 
that pattern is due not merely to the stimulus hut to the structure 
of the nc-TVous systr*m. Kxplanatioii is then given in terms of 
organization and not hy an emimeralion of a sum of events. 

Pattern ” is not explained by " engrains," "traces," and 
“dispositions” treated |)riniarily as changes wrouglit in the .stufT 
out of which the nervous system is composed. I venture to think 
that for Sir Henry Head and Sir Jolin Parsons the prhmrf/ 
meaning of “schema” ami “formative zone'* is a system of 
relationships. Ih-lationsliips of what ? Helatinnshijis of function. 
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The phrase “ tlie integrative ac^iion of the nervous system” 
indicates the building of structurci by function, and the determina- 
tion of function by thc». structure already built. It is in this sense 
of organization that I want to use the word “ structure ” of mind. 
The word giv(»s little trouble when w<‘ (Nin fall back on the material 
in space to which the organization nders, as we can in the central 
nervous system. With mental structunis this comfortalde back- 
grounil is lacking. Does not this make the word inappropriate ? 
Cixn mental events furnish a basis for structunis '? W'c feel no 
dilliculty in attributing (‘xistence to events. (Sin we predicatii 
existon(‘e of mental structures becaus(i wt* cun predicate it of 
events { If structures wen' (!omposed of evt‘nts we could prediciite 
existence of tlu' structure as long as the events which com])osed the 
structun* existed, lint on the view which I am trying to put 
forwanl a mental structure is not made up of events. It is an 
organization not of events but of functions. After all, is this not 
tru(‘ of a ])hysiological st ructiire i Someone may claim that in the 
nerv'ous system a function is an evi‘nt. I believe that the term is so 
usi?d, but that it- is ust»<l ambiguously. Its primary signiticance is 
the effect of a ])roc(‘ss, and it has only a secondary reference to the 
ban* ]iTOcess. If physiologists are right in attributing a biological 
significance to jihysiofogical events, tlieii there is a distinction 
in jdiysiology betweiui ev<*nts and th(*ir functit>n. In whicli case 
physiological slrnctures, like mental striictiin*s, will be organiza- 
tions of function. Ainl of such an organization one does not 
j)redicatt» (*xistt»nce, but subsistence. We may tlu*refore hold 
that the* term “ st met lire is not inappropriate for mental 
organizations, hi so far as Clestalt psychology stands for the 
importance of structure in the explanation of mental functions, 

1 regard it as standing for an important principle, but I do 
not reganl it as successful in its endeavour to explain the 
structures of sense p(*rception in terms of configurations of 
physical stimuli. The theory attempts too direct a translation 
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of tlio oonstcllationa of physical events into the patterns 
of perception. Professor Kiihler holds that tins ultimate 
character of events in the ph)rsical world reveals structural 
patterns. This scientific or meta])hysical c*onception of the nature 
of reality does not, however, justify a belied in a dir<»ct corre- 
sjiondeiice btdwtMui the ])atterns of ph 3 rsieal stimuli and the pitteras 
of human preeption. We havi^ already ]iointed out that among 
this grou]) of psychologists the role iissigiied to the organism in 
iletermiiiing patterns is a minor one, and little attention is paid to 
the evolution of the contnil nervous systtun. 

We have said that for Sir John Parsons and Sir Henry Head 
conseioiLsness has a part to jday in the integrative activity of 
the nervous syst(*m. Dr. Head calls it in only in ndation to the 
efficiency of tlu^ higher centres; it is rei|iiired for vigilance*. Sir 
John Parsons recognizes the emergence of consciousness at lower 
levels of integriition. “ We cannot say when consciousness begins 
in the animal scale, but the simplest hypothesis is tc» attrilnite 
some form of consciousness to all living organisms. That it 
should be crude and undifferentiated in crude ami »mdilTerentiateil 
lowly organisms is but in accordance with biological ]»rinciples” 
(ibid, p. '*17). fine may say this jHants in tin* ilin*ction of ])am- 
psychism. This may ))e, hut the immediate moral 1 want to 
draw is tliJit both writers make evident the necressily of describing 
function in terms of the re<|uirements of the. situation. This is so 
in the theory of perce])tion, ami it is so in the study of the higher 
functions. The gr«Mt valm* to psychologists of th»‘se researches 
on perception and tlioiight lii*s in the insight which they afford 
into the stru(‘ture.s of mind. <.)n the jdiysiological side, Dr. Head 
can tell us the site of the h‘sioiis from which his patients suffered. 
He can infer just how the physicdogical organization was inter- 
fered with, but he tells us even more ch*arly how the mental 
organization was upset. By studying hiSs of function we may 
learn about the organization with which that function stands in 
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rficiprocal relationsliip, bo it on the side of the body or on the 
side of the mind. T«) h^arn that a patient who is suffering from 
a cortical lesion is al)le to localize accurately tactile sensations on 
a limb, {ilthough he. cannot indicate tlici “ where ” or position of 
this limb in relation to the ))ody ; to learn tliat sucli a patient, 
whose tactile sensibility is in no way lowered, may nevertheless 
be. unal)le to discriminate one touch from another when two 
crmtacts an; given simultan(‘ous!y, altliough his ability to localize 
either touch separately is p(;rfect ; to find, further, that he will 
discriminate one touch from the other if the second is separated 
from the first. )iy a fraction of a second : to learn these facts is 
to nsilize how indeterm inati* is iln* function of a sensjition apart 
from a particular organization of sense experience. The patients 
operated upon for congenital cataract s*;e only a mosaic of 
coloured light and shade. “ They apj)reciate quite well the 
(lifferences in the different mosaics, but they are unable to unify 
tluMU into indcjaMultMit perceptual patterns because they are 
ignorant of their meanings, ^^eanings are bound uj) for them 
with their tactile impressions, it is only when they are correlated 
by experience with tlieir newly experienceil visual impressiems 
that the lat ter <ra?i be integrated into a unit perceptual pattern ” 
(Parsons, ibitl., p. bX). We are. reminded of tlie well-known 
i|Uotation from Dr. Stirling, “ What to (Vusoe was a ship, was to 
Friday only a dark and amorjihou** blur, a perjilexing, confusing, 
frightening mass of details, which would not collapse and become 
single, ami sinqde to him.'’ Study of defects, study of stages of 
progress in tin; individual and in the race, may help to a more 
accurate understanding «)f the development and nature of these 
organizations. 

If we turn from perception to thought we find the same 
])sychological lesson ; lass of function revt'als failure of organiza- 
tion, but not loss of an ingn'dient or element in a conqdex. 
Dr. Head's work on apluisia is one of the most important 
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contributions to tlie psychology of thought that has been made in 
recent years. The old tlieories of aphasia were baseil psychologic- 
ally on the old ty])e of stnictural iwychology wherein the elements 
of thought were some variety of verbal imageiy. They were 
based physiologically on what one might term the old tyi)e of 
structural ph3rsiology, a ph}'siology dominated by anatomical 
localization of s})ecific centres. Dr. Head has shown con- 
clusively that the defects from which aphasic. ])atients suffer 
cannot be attributed to tlie loss of a certain variety of verbal 
imagery localized in centres " destroyed by lesion. The old 
labels, “ alexia/’ " agraphia/' “ sensory a])hasia/' “ motor 
aphasia " are not only inappropriate as descriptions of the actual 
defects, but are misleading in their significance. His own 
characterizaition of them is “defects in symbolic formulation 
and expn»ssion." On psychological grounds he rlraAvs a dis- 
tinction between situations which can be ih»alt with by what he 
styles “ matching/' and situations which recjiiire the use of 
symbols. Perceptual recognition of olijects is “ matcdiing " ; 
the data of sense* are straightway matched with meaning “ This 
means x." Hemory recall in res|H)nse to a suggestion is likewi.se? 
“ matching." But a situation that can only lx* interpreted 
after analysis ref|uires the formulation and expressiem of its 
interjinstation in symbols. By means of a series of carefull\^ 
devised tests patients wen* |}resenteil with situations lliat varif*d 
in their demand, ranging from tlH>se n*({uiring .^mple matching 
to those rofjuiring a high degree of ability to formulate ami use 
symbols. Words are flie comimmest symbols, Init ligures, 
diagrams, musical notation also (*ame within the sco]h^ of the 
investigations. Kven sensory images may lx* symlxils when m»t 
directly representative of a particular situation. Dr. Head found 
tliat ])atients who, ])rior to their injury, had habitually used imagery 
in their thought ]irocesses, still hail vivid images, but “they 
form isolated moments in the m-t of thinking, and are not linked 
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u]) el!(K;tively by coliuruiit bomlH of verbal formulation. They 
cannot bo evoked with certainty to command, nor trau^lated 
into Konie other form of symbolic wjpnjseiitation.” (Aphasia 
and Kindred iJisonkrs ofSjjt^iy Vol. 1, j). ^178.) 

]iy means of these tests the character and extent of the patient’s 
disability to formulate and use symbols expressively is ascer- 
tained, and a class! fu-at ion of ty^Mis made UjKm this basis. 
Over and over again Sir Henry Head empliazises the point tliat 
the nature of tlie defeert does not reveal an element of thought. 
The failure of tlie “ nominal ” apluisic does not exhibit a thought 
minus a certain name, element. Neither do the defects testify 
to lack of intelligeiure. 'riiey indicat«i a dilliculty in formulating 
a thought analysis and resynthesis in a certain tlir(‘crtion and in 
ex[)n*ssing it, but tlie patiejit who cannot formulate his thought 
iii oiu*. way may lx; ai)le to do so in another. Striking examples 
of this are the patients who paraphrase situations they cannot 
name, 'riiere is Jiolack «)f intelligence in the lady wlio, in rejdy 
to tlie ijuestion, '* What is your name ^ ” answers, Ves, it is not 
Ht. Kverest, Mt. Hhinc, blancmange, almonds put in water — 
you know, you be clt;ver and tell me." So far as then; is hinilrancc 
in a free forniulationa'-.d use of sym bids, the re is a loss of freedom 
in thought processes; thought is lamed and will sutler in pro|K)rtioii 
to the gravity of the handicap. Vigilance is lowered. ''Gross 
organic injury does not reiimve the structural biusisof a ' faculty ’ 
or the repository of ' images/ but disturbs the maivli of events 
n<*<*essary for th«*. [lerfcct accomplisliiiient of some ac(piire«l act." 
(TFeail, /imm, XIA'l, p. 427.) " The loss of function is determined 
by failure of physiidogical |K)tency, although it is exjn’esscil and 
can be alone recorded in |)sychical terms." (Head, Asphasia, 
Vol. I, p. /)I2.) It is just because the faiJuri' is thus reconled that 
this research is a study of mental structures. (1onsi<ler the 
“ hand, eye. and ear " test. Tlie |)alien1 who sees the movements 
of the hand and arm of the ex|ierimeuter standing behind him 
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rellected in a mirror, 1ms no difticulty in matching them with 
his own, but when lie is seated face to face with the ex|K*rimenter 
he may find a difficulty in moving the (*orrect limb in imitation 
of the exhibiteil movement. The necessary reversal of left 
and right cannot be effected by simple matching, lleinterprc- 
tation of tlui given situation is necessary before it can be imitated. 
This (‘ompjiratively simple test afforils a glimpse of the organiza- 
tion which renders a reint(‘rpretation of s|)atial relations possible. 
Similar evidence is given by tlu* ]>atient who (‘an draw pictures 
of the objects in his ward, but cannot produce a ground plan of 
it. He sees images of the objects, but cannot express diagrani- 
matically their spatial ivlations to one another. When given a 
rough parallelogram drawn on |)a])er he can indicate the recpiired 
|H)sitions of door, window, table, etc., but he (‘annot himscdf 
formulate thesi? relations and exjiress tluMii symbolically. The 
man who knows tin* number of two-sliilling pi(‘ces he should 
receive in changi? for ten shillings when buying tobacco, but 
is at sea if given the sum in shillings ; the pati(‘nt who can build 
up from a heap of money sums which an‘ tlu‘ e(|ui valent of a 
given coin, but who cannot e.xpress the relative values of the 
se])arate coins to the given coin ; all these cases exhibit failures 
which help us to conceive the plastic organization in the mind 
of the normal adult within which th(.‘se relations can be 
formulated. 

These an* but a lew samples of defects covered by Sir Henry 
Head’s phrase, defects in symbolic f«jrmulatiun and expression. 
They are suflicient, however, to suggest the rich st«ire (jf material 
which tin? tests have, rtivealed ; and siillicient, 1 hope, to justify 
ray cont(‘ntion that work of lliis (diaracter opens up fresh avenues 
f(jr a psychology which miglit ajijiropriately be called “structural.'* 

A psychology wliich studies the organizations which ('ontrol, 
and are in turn controlhid by, the function of mental events 
is nothing new. Uerbartian psychology was “structural” in 
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this sense. Apperception masses were nitnital structures. 
Professor Stout's Aruibjlic Psychology is comrerned with stnicture 
t'orinatioii : Noetic- synthesis, Relative Suggestion, A])pcrccption. 
Dr. ]\[cDoiiga]l’s treatment of instinct might be regarded as 
structural ; likewise Mr. Shand’s study of sentiments. 

One- may ^x^rhaps indicate a sjMicnlative cpiestion raised by 
the ])roposed interj)retation of structure, viz., whc-ther this 
view of function and structure enables psychology to dis[)ensc 
with a theory of traces or dis|)ositions in its attempt to explain 
memory. I have elsewlierc tried to show that neither the late 
Prijfcssor Sinnon's theory of nmemic causation nor that suggested 
by Mr. llertrand Ru.ssell furnish an adcMpiate basis for memory. 
The engrains of the former are residual physico-chemical modifica- 
tions of the nervous s^’slem. His mnemic idlects are not dilferent 
f rom ot her ]:hy sical eifect s. .Mr. Ih^rt rand Russell “ accepts a past 
event not merely as a meiiibcr of a chain of events leading up 
to the present event, but as itself <*onstituting with the present 
condit ions t he proximate cause of the effect in (piestion.** (Edgell, 
Tht'ofivs of Mnonry, j). lOl.) Ev(.*n if we accept this as a new and 
possible th(M)ry of tin* causation of imagery, it is in itself inadecpiate 
as an explanation of memory. Dr. Broatl, however, criticizes 
the theory itself, and he maintains that, if accepted, it implies, 
like the theory of traces, ]x*rsistent conditions, the difference 
being that tlu*. jiersistent conditions here implied are general 
instisid of ])articular, viz., the general integrity of the brain and 
nervous system, (f/. Broad, The Mind and its Place in XaiurCy 
p. 158.) 

Dr. Broatl himself sketches a thetny of purely mental traces. 
The thetny is intlt>])entient t»f the conceptittn t)f minti as a mental 
Kiibstant't^ Mint! is ctnictMvetl as a ctmtinutnis stream of 
prt»cesst*s, the gaps between flit* events t)f which we are ctniscious 
being filletl by unctniscious events. These events (ct)nscious 
and unconscious together) are tlunight- t»f as overlaj>ping in 
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sucli a manner tliat an event “ K ” occurring at “ t *' may mociify 
the previous events which are continued after “ t.” This “ E ” 
modification of tliose events will, in its turn, modify subsequent 
events which overlap with members of this group, “ very much 
as a scar is im 2 )osed in new matter which comes to an organism 
from outside.” “ The trace is not itself a mental event, but is 
a characteristic niodiiication in the qualities of mental events, 
or in the relation which binds contcini)orary mental events 
into a single total state of mind '' (Vfrw/., p. 466). Such a con- 
ceiition will 2 >rt\serve the temporal continuity of events. It 
reminds one of Professor James s doctrine of the jiassing thought 
which is born an owner and dies transmitting whatever it 
realized as itself to its own lat(‘r proprietor.” The question 
is, how much of itself iloc's it realize ? How, in the ever-growing 
snowball influence of modification after modification, iloes the 
s|jecific character of any ])articular event or any group of events 
at a pirticular past lime determine the s|KM*ilii^ character of 
an event in the present i We seein to need some further 
hyj)Othosis by which birds of a feather would flock fog(5ther ; 
sounds would moilify sounds, colour colours, anti so on. In 
the ease of tht; scar tlie organism effects just suidi a sorting of 
materials. From tlie definition of “ trace ” (pioted above, 
Dr. Broad appears to htdd that not only the qualities of the 
events an* motli fieri, but also the relatirms in which th(^ events 
stanrl to each other. I am imt quite sure what is meant hero 
by relation, but I fail to see how the “ 11 ” of one totality of 
events is causally rrjlaterl to the ** " of an overla])j)ing 

totality which is moriified by E. The character of any K seems 
to me to de|)enfl entirely on the events related, and not on the 
previous R. There n<*erl l)i* n»i “ trace ’* of U| in Rj,. Mor<*over, 
presiiniaMy, tin* <‘t)niii>clioti lif?twer*ii I'vr'iiis aiirl R is not a 
eaiisal one. Tin; mental lrac«.\s suggested as possibl<‘ by 
Dr. Broarl do not promise to helj) the iwychology of memory 
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very efF(M*tivrly. If we are to believe in persiMtent traces and 
disj) 0 .sitionH, I think we must give up the attempt to regard them 
as mental, and fall back upon traciis in the central nervous 
system. I gather this is Dr. Broad's own belief. “ If we try 
to correlate the causal characteristic*s of minds with minute 
sj)(UitHetn))(mU structure w’o are fon^ed to ascribe; this structure 
to tiu; brain and nervous system and not to the mind itself. 
. . . The mind in abstraction from the brain and nervous 

system will b(‘ a mere set of mental events wdth many gaps and 
a very imperfect internal unity. It might lie called an ‘incom- 
plete substance.' The only (*nmp1ete mental substance will be 
not merely iiK^nial lint also material ; it will be the ‘ mind- 
brain.' if I may use that ex])ression *' p. 439). May we 

not, howevijr, abandon a belief in “ traces " ? Is there not the 
piissibility of admitting tliat our cf»nce])tion of r-ause is inaderpiate 
and unhelpful wlieii used of immtal evi^nts in relation to mental 
function. May not sameness of function, having reference to 
ollice witliin an organizsition, ilispense with any demand for 
sameness in event in tla^ sense of jiersistent i*lontity or chainwise 
carry-over ? May not the s<msations of to-day, the image of 
to-morrow, ami the image of next week serve the same function 
of referring t(» x without any pn*teiision to a ])ersistent existence 
iis the same event ? Sameness in function and sameness in 
structure w'ill be interpreted ipialitatively, not existentially. 
But it is time to return to the main theme and to conclude my 
advocacy of the study of structure. 

To b* pndilable there must be a close association betw’een 
structural psych* »logy in th<‘s<»nsi» I have described an<l functional 
psyclmlogy of the br<ia<l*‘st ty[)e. Then? art; many indications 
that, we may hwik f«u’ a*lvaii**e fnmi such co-operation. The 
study of the funi ti*»ns ami struetur*»s iinjuiriMl by disease or 
by natural ilecay, stiiily *»f fum-tions and structures in their 
simpli*r forms among ^iriniitive |MM>ples, ami in the developing 
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iiitlividiial, will funiisli iiiaterial fnmi wliich we may arrive 
not only at a knowledge of partieular mental structures, but 
at that which must rejiresent the organization of all stnicturcs 
the stnictun? of mind. 
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IL— SYMPOSIUM : THE NATURE OF “ OBJECTIVE MIND/ 
By H. WiLOON Cakr, A. A. Bowman, J. A. Sm™. 


I. By IIrrbkrt Wildon (*arr. 

1. Drjimtions ami Meaninys, 

Tiik phrase ohjctcttive mimr* {der ohjniirc is used by 

llej^el ill till? tliird part of the Encyclopedia of thr. PhiloHophical 
Sricmrs to deiiott*. the sjh'oiuI <if the threci stages of the dcivelopmeiit 
of mind (Geist). 'Fhe first of these stages is mind subjective, 
or mind in the form of self- relation. Tin? second is mind objective, 
or mind in tin? form of reality. The third is mind absolute, or 
mind in its ab.soliit(? truth. The second stage is further charac- 
teriz(?d as that in which freedom pn*si?nts itself under the shape 
of iiee(*ssity. It is also that important conception of mind 
embodied in instituiions— siK'ial. economical, religious and 
political— the conception which Kegel has worked out in fuller 
detail in the Rrcldif philosophic, 

2. Th/fi Subject to he. Discussed, 

Tin? subj(*ct is j)ro])osed to us in the form of a theme, and 
not ill the form of a ])artieular probhun, or as a question to 
which an allirmative and a negative answer can be given. This 
in?ed not be an embarrassment, but it throws on the opener 
the duty of presenting a thesis which will call forth divergent 
vh*ws. 

If the object t)f the synqiosium were to invite discussion of 
the whole iirobhmi of the Hegelian jihilosophy, its metlKKl and 
its syst(?m, then the part stdected would be as gooil a point of 
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oiitry as any other. 1 <lo not. pro[)oso, howevt‘r, to inaki* I lie 
Hegelian ])Iiiloso])liy iny theme, hut to deal with the very 
definite and spi'cifie doctrine indicated hy Th'gel in the phrase 
objective iniiicl.” Tin* question whicli [ shall invite, those 
who are to follow me to discuss is : AMiat, if any, is the relevance 
of the Hegelian eonce])tii»n of objertivo mind to our modern 
scientific problem of tin* nature of the ])hvsical universe ? 

3. JV/ffr/ is Linuff ami What U Drad in fhr Phihsophj/ of flerpl ? 

It is quite impossible, however, for anyone to ileal with the 
particular problem to any pr(»fit without first di^fining his own 
attitude towards the Hegelian system and method geiuTally. 
I shfdl, therefore, begin by stating, as ilefinitely as J can. what 
I think is living and what is dead in the philo.so|)hy of Ifegid. 

There is a general consensus of opinion among all the modern 
exponents of Tb'gid that one part of that gri*at system is com- 
pletely rlead, and the only question in regard to it would seem 
to be the mo.<t decent method of burial. This is. of course, 
the. Nature-philosojdiy. (Voce eondemns it outright. lle/Paggart 
included it in a general rejection of all Hegel’s apjdii-ations of 
his logic. It is tin? logic, and not its application, which, in 
McTaggart's view, is the thing <»f value in Hegel. MeTaggart 
thought that a definitely false step was tafci*n by H(*gel in tin' 
transition from the Absoluti* fdea to Nature, ainl though he 
followed the dialeirtic i»f the iMiiloso|)hy of Mind, In' disagreed 
with the final triad and instead of [diilosophy as the synthesis 
of art and reveah?d religion, he proposed to take religion and 
philosojihy as together the. antithesis of art. with the concept 
of the higher stage left unreveaied and waiting to be manifested. 
A recent exponent. Mr. W. T. Stace, declares in effect that the 
Nature-philoso])hy can be loppi?d off the system, not only 
without h'aving a blank c»r a scar, but to tin* positive advantagt' 
of the philosophy itself. Then? has not besen, so far as ] know. 
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any linglLsIi traiuslatioii of tho Natiini-pliilosophy, no ICnglish 
|)liiloso|)li(T liaving (IcimikmI it worth wliilc or (‘xporiencwl for it 
tlio nccrssnry iMitlniHiasni. L am prol)ably one of the very few 
of the modern Hegelian students wlio can even say they have 
taken tin? trouble to n^ad it. 

T agree (M)m])l(‘t.ely with those who think tlio Nature-pliilosophy 
is no longer a living issue. Tn it Hegel carries his dialectical 
method into science, aiul applies that method with unbounded 
confidence to the solution of matters of fact in all their detail and 
parthailarity. IndiMMl, no on«* whi> is really acrpiainted with the 
treatiiuuit of partuailar pntblrms in the Natiire-])lnlosophy can 
think there was anyUiing unfair in Herr Krug's famous ehallenge 
to Hegel to (lediiee the pen with which he. Krug, was then writing. 
Hegel is really eominittiMl to two things in his Xature“])hilos(»phy, 
first, t<» the claim that dialectic is the oni* and only method in 
physical science as it is in logical science and philosophy, secondly, 
that the experimental mctluMl is pure irrationality. (Conse- 
quently, w(‘ find him using the. flialectical method in ways which 
seem t(» us utterly (*.\travagant, and ov(*rwhehning with sarcasm 
and ridicule tht)se who emphiy the experimental method. 

'rhe vii'W I Take of the matter is that Hegel is entirely right 
in following the diah'ctic into the opposition of Logic and 
Mature. The transition from the Nt)tion as the Absolute Idea 
at tlu^ e.nd of the Logic, to Nature or pure externality as its 
negation, is the pivotal transition of the whole Hegelian system, 
llejeet that a»id the whoh* phih>soj)hy comes to nought. There is 
to my mind no more irresistible step in the tlevelopment of the 
logical ])n)cess than that which occurs at the conclusion of the 
Ijcjgic where tlu^ sclf-contain*?d Notion finds itself confronted 
with its opposite. Nature*, which opposition it must overcome. 
H«)w any Heg<*riau can imagine that he can skip over this stage 
and enter straightway into tin* third stage*, the riiilosophy e»f 
.\lind, passes my cu)m prehension. 
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Tt is not the passii^c from Logic to Nature which is the 
dividing line between wliat is living and wh.at is dead in the 
philosophy. Tt is in the Nature-philosophy itself that Hegel 
has failed, and he has failed simply because he was unable to 
rationalize the experimental method. Why did this method 
appear to him as unreason ? Why did he condemn it and 
ridicule it as charlatanism ? The fact that lie did so, for us who 
have lived through the scientific development, is so amazing that 
we feel that for his good credit as a philosopher we ought to find 
some apology. Yet the reason is simple enough and not far to 
seek, ifegel was entirely under the influence! of Hume’s 
sceptical conclusion in regard to the idea of a necf*ssary I'onnexion 
between matters of fact, ff Hume’s argument was good, then 
whatever practical use might be made* of experiment, it was a 
a method essentially irrational in its inception. Kven the 
Kantian answer to Hume, the theory of the a fjriuri synthesis 
would justify Jlegel in rejecting the experimental iiu*thod and 
substituting for it tin? dialectical. There was, however, a real 
answer to Hume which wouhl rationalize the experimental method. 
It had come from Leibniz, and it liad come, in fact, bidore the 
.sceptical issue of enifiiricism by Hume had been forruiilat<‘d. It 
is the principle of individuality which alone rationalizes the 
experimental method. It is because the constituent substances 
of the real world are individual agents, expn^ssing their own 
nature in their activity, tJiat cxjieriment is not only justilied but 
is the only rational metliod in stdence. I am j)lea.sed to see the 
recognition of lliis important fact in IVohjssor Ma(‘kenzie's 
valuable article in Mind, January, IU‘J7. entitled “ Time and the 
Absolute.” ‘‘The Hegelian philo.'^o|)liy,” he says, “ is defeet ive 
from the lack of the comreptiun of a multitude of finite worlds nr 
universes a eoma-ption that was only mad*! definitely tenable 
by the discoveries of Kiri.stein.” "The * creation of creators’ 
has to be thouglit of as involved in the nature of the Ab.solute 
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from the bejrlnninjr.’* Tliis \va« L(jil)ni//s doetriiHs and had 
Ilei^el been philosophizing in Ihis twiuiticili century instead of 
in tlie nineteentli, tin? scieiltifie position itself would have com- 
pelled its n*cognition, and the Nature-philosophy would have 
been d(‘veloped on an <?ntirely different plan. 

It. is (‘jisy to s(?e, I tliink, why Hegel turned his l)fick on the 
monadic way of solving th<5 probltMii of the externality c>f Nature. 
It was becaus<^ Kant had left the probhan of external reality as 
an antinomy <»f reason, in Ids doctrine of the unknowability f)t‘ 
things in themselvi‘s. Tt seemtsl to fb»gt‘l that tluTe was one 
only way in wln’ch exii*rnalitv could be transcended, and that was 
by uiuversalizing and refusing tn individualize knowledge. 

.My attitiule, thia-efnn*. io tin* Hegelian philosophy is: that 
it stands m* falls by tin* legilimacy of Ihi* logical transition from 
the Notion tn Nature: that the Nat un?- philosophy is defective 
by reason of its failure t<i allow for tlu* existeiici* of Unite centres 
and their creat ive act ivity ; that liaise who accept the |)hilosophy 
can and must make good this defect : that modern science and 
in particular th<* jirinciple ot relativity with its insist(*nce on the 
subjective conditions attached to all co-ordinathm of natural 
phenomena enables us to make good this defect. 

•I. Tim Courrrfr rhirn’.<al ttml tJm. Cohvrvtv ImliriiJmiL 

1 will imw apjily this criticism to the particular conco]ition of 
object iv4‘ mind whicli is tlu* theme of this symposium. T will 
illustrate my thesis from the two crucial transitions in llegers 
dialectical chain which bear directly on his ctinception of obji'ctive 
mind. viz., tlu* transition from the N«ition when it has developed 
into the Absolut** blea to Nature, ami, the transition from free 
mind to obj 4 *cliv«‘ mind in the Philosophy of Mind. The two 
transitions an* inf imately related, though they are widely st?parated 
in tlu? proc»*ssion <if tlu* cah'gories. AVhat I want to show is 
that in each case wo liml llegel's doctrine of the concrete 
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universal bloekiiif; the cjoncopt. of the conmittj individual. The 
reason is cli‘.ar. Tlie principle of individuality implies, or rather 
it directly allinns, that, tliere are things in themselves, /.<?., there 
are reiil agents who can be known and recogniz(Ml by their agency 
at the same time tliat they are by delinition unknowable in their 
agency or existence. This involves an c‘pistem()logical impasse. 
The unknowable, as Kant conceived tlie thing in itself, and later 
as Herbert Spencer put it forward as a first princi])le, is a logical 
self-contradiction. Hegel finds in this very self-contradiction a 
way of escajH*. ft is for him the perf(*ct illustration of his great 
discovery, the dialectical ])rocess. In positing the unknowable 
as existence thought is actually negating its negation and passing 
to new and higher ailirmatum. What Ib.‘gcl di»es not see is that 
the princijJi* of irnlividuality rcipiires that the contrailiction shall 
not bo overcome. If we can kimw the. indivijlual agent as it is 
in itself we are thereby contradicting the nature t>f the indivi- 
duality we are supposing ourselves to kin)W. f. will illustrate 
this from particular j)assages in Hegers work bearing i»n his 
conception of objective mind. 

r». //fY/c/’.s Cafrfjoi'ii of dtMjttifion. 

At the close of the Logic and before the final c.at»*gory t)f the 
Absolute Idea is rea<*lied, Htfgei deals with the category of 
cognition. In a most illnminatiiig section (2'2b) he examines the 
ground of its finit iide. '' The linitudi* of cognit ion," he says in the 
Zusatz, ‘‘lies in the. pre-supposition of a world already in 
existence, and in the cnnse<pient view of tlw knowing subject, as 
a tfJjola rasa. ' lie then describes this vii.*w as an ” outside 
theory of kimwleijge " (eine llusserliche Tlieorie der Krkemieiis). 
Here wo may recognize the old ftoctrini* ol the common-.seii.se 
school and the ne,w doctrine ol modern realism which adopt the 
t;orre.spondence theory of truth. Now, it Ib'gel rejt!cts, what on 
his own principle he must ngect (and 1 would add what on any 
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philosophical principle must he reject(id), the irrational idea that 
the activity which produces cognition is an outward activity in 
the obj(ict ; if he accepts the contrary view that cognition in the 
mind can only arise as an expression of the mind’s oivn activity ; 
two alterniitiv(?s are open to him for the interpretation of external 
reality. External reality may arise as the antithesis to the sub- 
jective act which is thought thinking itself. In this case externality 
will be generated pn?eiscly in the way in which an artist objectifies 
his creation and bestows on it indeiieiident existence. Or it 
may arise in response to the mind’s need to give objective form 
to a reality which it expericmces as an op|)osiiig activity, and then 
the mind will be res^iontling to a resistance or limitation and the 
wholi*. form of the eognitioii will be inwardly fashioned by the 
activity of the mind itself. The first alternative appeals to the 
universalizing activity of thought, the second to the individual- 
izing. Hegel r-hooM's tin' first. It wo\dd not be right to say he 
rejei'ts tin* second, for he nowhere shows himself conscious of it. 
This is unfortunate, for had lii^ n*cognized tlie externality of 
Nature :is being, not the negation which the absolute idea by the 
dialectical movement of thought opposes to its own sclf- 
aUirmation, but tlui internal reflection of an opposition external 
ami unknowable in itself just because it is, like tin* mijul’s own 
activity, indivMual, he would then have been able to rationalize 
tln^ experimental method. If the monads are the real atoms of 
nature, as Leibniz ln»hl, then not only will their real nature be 
revealed by e.xperimeiit but it can be revealed in no other way. 
It is v<*ry iiistructivi* to see how Hegel proceeds. ‘‘ Wlie.n finite 
cognition jiresupjiost's wliat is distinguished from it to be 
something alri'ady existing and confronting it- to be the various 
facts of external nature or of coiiseiousness - its activity consists 
in aiudyzing the givi'ii «'on(*nde object, isolating its diflereiices, 
and giving them the form i»f abstract universalif y. or it leaves the 
concrete thing as a ground, and by setting aside the unessential- 
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looking particulars, brings into relief a coruTeto universal, tlic 
Genus, or Force and Lsiw.” s«»e by this that the guiding 
principle of Hegel is that existence in every aspect of it must be 
within the activity of the dialectical process itself, otherwise there 
would be a reality I'ffectivcly cuitsidt' the knowing ndation. This 
is, of course, tlie valuable princijde that tluTe is no real othcu* to 
mind, that the n*al is the rational, but the principle could have 
been saved in another way and consistently with the recognition 
of individuality. If the other wliich confronts me in knowing it 
is an opposing activity it is not outside the knowing relation, 
because in knowing it T am confiiUMl to my standpoint of knowing 
it as it is reflected back to my own activity, and bi-causc I cannot 
know it from its own stan(l|K)int of din‘ct si‘lf-i'X[>rcssion. The 
thing-in-itsclf. which it is the main purpose of Uegcl to transcend, 
can be transcended by rec'ogiiizing iudividnality as well as by 
denying it or by declaring it, in lk)sanipict.*s familiar plirasc. to 
be adjectival. In knowing tlie individual we recognize its 
unkiKJwa bilily, and in recognizing the nnknowabilily wi‘ know 
the individnal. It is only a seeming paradox. It means that 
cognition in its very nature is retleetion. bi . • 

fi. Miml (ml Mind Ohjrrtirr. 

The transition from Logie to Xatnre which i have Ix'cn 
defending is one. which practically <‘veryone eitln.T attacks or 
qualities with modifications which destroy its value. 1 now turn 
to one of the transitions which every Hegelian ar*irej)ts and which 
even to tlie anti-Hegelian appears as the substantial part of the 
edifice. This is the ])Toeess (»r development, by which mind 
objectifies itself in .soehil, political, legal, moral and religions 
institutions. It is not I'asy to indicate the particular point 1 
want to ('rithize by a?i actual (piotation. I will therefore give a 
general reference to.seetion lS2of the Kneyelo|ijeilia. tlu* transition 
from Dcrfrcic Geist to Dor ohjf^clivv. Gciai, 
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It iH quite cvidcuit that in this i)art of his system Hegel has 
('.ontinually before him the Kantian (listiiietion of ihv. theoretical 
and the practical reason, but instciid of holding the two realms 
apart as Kant does, he by me^iiis of his dialectic achieves an 
active transition from one to the other. It seems to me that 
we liave in this whole (‘conception of objective mind a weakness 
due to th(j overlooking of th(i essential part played by the principle 
of individuality. What I mean is that II(?gel would have made 
his coni'eption not only ric.lier but also incomparably more 
fruitful had he followed the clue whicli was so clearly indicated 
by Leibniz, the idea that reality is individual through and 
through, that when individuals are found subserving a higher 
purpose*, as in tln^ (^ity of Ood or even in the mind-body organiza- 
tion, it is never the individuality of the individual which is 
transcended. When an individual subserves the aiJtivity of 
what Leibniz calh*(l the dominant monad or entelechy, its sub- 
s«'rvi<*nci* doi‘s not in any way impair or render nugatory its own 
full individuality, lieibniz f*\'pn*ssed this in his tlieory of pre- 
establisluMl harmony. 1. hav<‘ triefl elsewhere to show that on 
modern sch*ntilic principles the harmojiy can bt* interpnfted as 
natural aiul self-created. Hegel, however, tak(\s an oi)posite 
dir(!Ction. What h*^ says in effect is. that the mind wills itself 
as its object, /.e., aims at actualizing its own true being, and that 
ill this developing and self-unfolding it passes out of its iinitc 
individuality to universalize itself as law and order and genus, 
it is true, of course, that the principle of individuality linds full 
expn»ssion m the Absolute, but this is the crucial point, for 
individuality is only realizeil in the .Absolute by tlie (complete 
supersession i»f linite iutliviiluality. The concrete univTrsal 
appiNii-s to Hegel inconsistent with concrete linite individuality. 
This h*ads him to suppiise that there can only be a general will 
when individuals pass out of their individuality ; that there can 
only be a social organism when individuals sink their individual 
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ends in social ends ; that there can only be a state when private 
interests are subordinated to the general good. Leibniz had 
already pointed out that this supersession of individuality is 
certainly not true of the living world (and for Leibniz the physical 
world was the living world) for the principle of individuality 
is e\adent wherever there is orgivniz^ition. The individual cannot 
be penetrated or divided on any priii(‘iple whatever, and in all 
organization the individuals are over-ruled without any inter- 
ference with their individuality. 

7. Tlic Hegelian Method and Einstchts Pnneiple. 

The definitive answer to the metaphysical prol)lem has come 
from science, and more especially from mathematics anil physics. 
The principle of relativity justifies abundantly the Hegelian con- 
ception of objective mind so far as the substantive fact that the 
physical universe is an active construction of mind is concerned, 
but it corrects tin? Hegelian priiicipl* in that one respect which 
made it impossible to reconcile with scienlifii? mi*thod, its 
insistence on the irrationality of experiment. It is not universal 
thinking which creates the world but individual tliiidviiig. We 
can give a rational account of individual thinking. We can 
show as Linsteiii does that it is a necessary coinlition of our 
human form of activity that we should co-i>rdinate the universe, 
and from the iii.*c»*ssity of co-ordination w'e can deduce, the 
conditions. But liow can we give, a ground for universal thinking 
aiul more especially for its crreativeiiess t ft is as Professor 
Mackenzie remarks in the article referred to, as unint(?iligible. 
and as unanswerable as the child’s question “ Who made God ? ” 

8. Can Rrnhtg hi (Jomphlehj lialiomlizvd ? 

Those who recall thi*. memorable syiuj)osium on the subject of 
hinite Intlividuality. in which Dr. Bosanqiiet. IVof. TVingle 
Pattison, J^ord Haldane and Prof. (1. K. Stout took jiart (Supplem. 
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Vul. 1), may think that 1 am raiaing the same question. 1 am 
not, however, considering now the status of finite individuality, 
whether in the words of that discussion it is substjintive or 
adjectival, but the fact of finite individuality in so far as it all'ects 
the conc(q)tion of objective minil. 1 am asking y«)u to coiisid«*r 
the process by which acconling to Hegel thought objectifie.s 
itself, the process whiijh he names dialectic and ascribes to 
universal thinking. My th(*sis concerns the Hc^gt'lian dialectic 
itself. 1 think that II(‘gers failure is not excess of zeal in the 
ap|ilication of the dialectic, but shortcoming in realizing its 
universal (‘ffectiveness. The nvil can be rationalized, but it is 
only completely rationalized whcm the negation confrontirni 
thought is recognized as an opposing activity itself indiviilualizcd. 
and when it is seen that mind objectivt*. wh(*ther it take tht* h»rin 
of scientific reality as Xalure, or the form of society in political 
and religious institutions, d<ies not bi'eak down or destroy 
individuality. We may see in nature evtTywhere, what w»* see 
in society, the principle of entelechy, the creation of dominant 
indivkluality in the subservience of subordinate iinlivuluality. 
The individual activities which subserve the dominant entelechy 
suller no dimiinition or restriction of their own self-determina- 
tion. 

Throughout the whole development of his system H»'gel 
opposed the dialetrticral inetluHl of philosophy to the experimental 
method of sciimce as rationality to irrationality. He was justiti«'d 
in so far as science show’eil itsidf quiti* unconcerned to rationalize 
its method and fell back on the pnigniatic test *)f success. Ht‘gel 
could have rationalized the experimental method if, instead of 
following Hume in denying that there is any necessary connexion 
between mutters of facjt, he ha<l recognized the universality of 
the principle of individuality aiccording to which every real is 
actively expressing its own nature. Had he fallen on this scheme 
of rationalization he would have given the philosophical correction 
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to Xewton's metaphysics corresponding to the scientitie correction 
which Einstein lias given to Newton’s ^diysics. 

Finally, I will throw down my challenge to those who are to 
follow me in this symposium. First, I claim that this inter- 
pretation of the conception of obje<?tive mind gives us the 
refutation of modern pragmatism, for it offers a rational alter- 
native alike tt) the correspondence theory and to the coherence 
theory of truth. Truth is the satisfaction of our rationalizing 
activity ; it is logical value. The test of truth is not the pragm.atic 
test that it works, but the logical test that it rationalizes the 
real. The two logical principles, the principle of coiitradu^tion 
and the princiide of sufficient reason, an> themselv(?s rationalized 
by the metaphysical principle of the individuality of the real. 
3Ioderii pragmatism seems to me to be based on the implication 
that the experimental method, judged by any logical or intid- 
lectual criterion, is irrational ; that the method is justitied not 
by theory, but by practice. Hegel lu) more than Hiinu* could 
rationalize the experimental method. If, as J think, it can be 
rationalized, th«*n pragmatism has no raison d'etre. 

Secon<l, in a poetical simile Prof. J. A. Sinitli has describeil 
mind as the light of nature. 1 find it difficult to accept this in 
place of Hegel's phrase, “ Mind is the truth «>f Nature.” I may 
have been misled by analogy and mistaken the meaning, but if 
the conception is that there exists a nature which needs illumi- 
nating and that mind supplies that illumination, I must dissociate 
from such inter[»retation the conception of objective mind which 
1 have tried to prcs«;iit. For me there is activity which I 
experience directly within me and recognize* confronting nn*. 
and my need is to rationalize it. This rationalization is, as 
Hegel held, and as Einstein’s principle iinjffies. an active* process. 
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II. liy Archibald Allan Bowman. 

The tjiiostion with which we fire invited to deal has been stated 
for ns in very preci.sc terms. We are asked to discuss the 
rek*vaiic«* of H(?gcrs (ronception of objective mind to the modern 
s<*i«‘ntitii* problem of tin* nature of the physical universe. It is 
oin ions. lunvevor. that nuire is expected than a mere assessment 
of the Hi'geliaii concept ion in the light of science. Professor Carr 
has not onlv advanced a. verv definite criticism of Hegel : he has 
olUT'-d US an alternative the(»ry of his own : and in view of this 
tie- ihallenge of his arginm»nt assumes the form of an appeal 
from nioiiistii! to monadic Idealism, as an explanation of the 
scimtiiically kuowable character of the real world. With what 
he has to .siy as to tlie inadeejuacy of Monism I am in agreement ; 
l)ut 1 cannot accept Monadism as a substitute. 

nit‘ indicate where the inonadu*. theory seems to lose the 
sujiport tif experience In a word, it does so the moment we 
try t*» universalize it. .Monads exist ; they reveal themselves to 
us in the identity of our own subject-selfhood. But it is one 
thing to admit the e.xistence of monads, and tpiite another to 
maintain that nothing el.se e.xisfs, and that our experience of the 
(alter world can be rendered intelligible upon such an assumption 
and upon no other. 

ill order to make the standpoint of monadism clear, we have 
to pii.'^h two opposite ideas to extreme limits. On the one hand, 
the experience of the. monad, which is its self-expressing, active 
reality, is all-inclusive. There is nothing in the world -no fact, 
no event, no change — that the monad does not realize as a predica- 
ment of its own internal life. It is actively sensitive, imvardly 
respnnsivi'. to all that is. On the other hand, the monad is 
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exclusive of all except its own internal states. Its isolation is 
absolute. Xothing passes to or from it. Sucli being the case, all 
that is implied in the terms of/urtt^'ss, vx-fenudity. mdurv. must 
somehow realize itself as the inner experience, the self-expr«‘S'jing 
activity, of mhjvvlH. The ipiestion therefore comes to be, liow 
an inner experience of the self can be at the same time the 
exjierience of an outer world. Professor Carr's answer would i)e 
that the activity which we experience within us (to heep tli«' 
argument on the plane of human consciousness) includes a sense 
of oj)])osition the opposition of an activity wliich we rei'ogni/.e 
as not our own, but which is otherwise nnknowabh^ 

Nature, then, is revealed to us as the counterthrust <•[ an 
activity brought to bear upon our own activity. Of tlii> alien 
force, or the iinlividuals whose force it is. we (‘an know luUliing. 
and our consciousness of them and of it must be ex|)ri‘ss«Ml in 
some such phrase as ” internal reflection." I. must admit that 
the dilKculties of this conception are t(» my mind insu|)(*rabl.*. 

To begin with, I do not wish to deny that wi* may know wliat 
it ni«*ans to experience the (>])position of an alien activity. On 
the other hand. 1 recognizi* tin? fact that tin* felt oppositimi is a 
predicament of nnj experience, and that 1 do not experience tin* 
jilien activity as such. The latter belongs, not to my experience, 
but to the experience of the individual, the self, whose ai.'tivity 
it is. Now, assuming this to be an exhaustivt* aircount td' the 
cas(.*, we shall have to suppose that the total ex|)erience consists 
(1) of a consciousne.ss of inner activity as such, and ('!) of a 
consciousness of tin? latter as inhibited. Hut since the conscn^is- 
ncss of itdiibition, like the original consfuousness of activity, is 
an inner experience of rny own. it must be int«*rpr( 5 ted in the 
same sens*? as the latt*.*r nai)n?ly, as my ar/ivity. What we have, 
therefore, is a total **xperi«‘nce in whieh 1 b*?conn* aware of an 
activity of my own in (?onflict with anotIn.T activity of my own - 
in brief, an experience of inner disharmony. It seems u long 
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st»‘j) from sm^li an •(.‘XjMTaMicc, an oxporicncu in which two forces 
divide theins<*lvc?s within me. to an experience in which J divide 
mys' lf as a whole from a world which is wholly without. 

A ^e(■ond main difliciilty has to do with thr* relation between 
nionadism and the? experimental nicfthod. “If/' Professor Parr 
writes, ” the nuinads are the real atoms of nature, as Leibniz 
held, t hen not only will their real nature* be revealed by experiment, 
but it ejin be rev(»aled in no other way.” That the* real nature 
of thing's is at least to some e.xtent iM.‘Vt*aled by e.vperinieiit 1 
.should not wish to deny : and 1 think that experiment is involved 
in any attemiit to know the nature of the world. What 1 cannot 
.sc‘e i' Iniw tin* real nature of momtU can be revealed by experiment 
if. . s Professcir Parr maintains, the principle of individuality 
r<‘«p,iires that the contradiction of an unknowable thin^-in-itself 
shall not be overcrane. 

This dillirMilty has not escaper! the notice of Professor Parr ; 
but he dra's nrd reeai’rl it as a real rlilliiadty. “ It is." he tells us. 
'■ onlv a seranine })ararlr).\." The paradox as he states it certainly 
looh-; formirlable euraijrh. “In km)win»' the individual we 
rr-iMLOiizr* its unknrjwability. and in recognizing the unknowa- 
bilitv w»* k!ir>w flu* indivirhial." The solution which Professor 
Pair .idvanrM's brings us tr) the cru.x of the whoh* ipiestion. “ If 
tie “tlirT which r’laifnmts me in knowing it is an opposing 
aetivitv. it is nol outsirh* the knowing rr‘lation.s, because in 
kii'CAimr it L am ciailinr'd to my standpoint of knowing it as it 
is n tlfcted baivk to my own activity, and because I cannot know 
it 11 1 an its own .standpoint of direct self-e.xpres.sion. 

The answiT to this content imi is really contained in my .statc- 
mi iit of thr* lirst dillicultv : but a more r'.xplicit criticism is 
calhd for. If 1 might vr*nture to paraphrase Professor Carr\s 
wolds, what I iinderstanii him to mean is this. Granted that 
I can nr*ver know another individual as it exists for itself, because 
in ..rder to do so, I should have, in effect, to become one with it 
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nevertheless there is one condition upon which it is possible 
for me to establish cognitive relations between it and myself. 
That condition is that the individual in question should be 
an opposing activity ; for in this case its nature is revealeil to 
me ill my experience of what it means to feel my own activity 
inhibited. 

The argument appears to rest upon a fallacy, which I think 
might be e.xposed as follows : 

Suppose X and Y to be two monads. Each of these e.xi^t' as 
a system of activities expressive of the monad's nature. It is 
impossible for X to know Y, because to know Y meaus to know 
what Y i>, and this in turn means to know wlait it is to Iw Y, and, 
therefore, to have Y*s experience of itself. The coiiv*ts*- is 
equally true. Since, therefore, neither X nor Y can know what 
it is to be the other, or what the other is, it might seem that 
between X and Y there exists no relation which is .X's knowl»‘dge of 
Y or Y's knowledge of X. Yid this does not follow. X and Y 
are each a system of activities. Widl. thim. h?t abr be amrjnir the 
activities of X. and a^y among the activities of Y. At a |M»int 
in the life-history of X, its activity a cmc.’ounters o|)j)o<ition 
in the form of a. This c»])position do(*s net moan nothing : it do»*s 
not leave the* inner nature of X unchangc‘d. Rather it n*veaU itself 
to X as a specific inner «»xperi«*nce. a mollification of its internal 
Jictivity, which we may symbolize as M. M. then, is n«»" an 
experience which X could havi? hail of its own accord. It 
required the opposition of a to a in order to induci! the experifiu-e 
M, which is a modification of X's inner nature. Ifeiici* .M i- the 
product of a relation between X and Y. It is nece.ssarv that V 
should exist in order that .M should occur as a inodificatioi: «.t' .\. 
In itst'lf. however, M i.s not a relation between X and V. but a 
predicament of X- an inner aclivitv, or a modification >!ich 
activity. It is an experience of X’s, and is part of X's t j r^nur. 
nf itsi'IJ : by iH) possibility could we rightly do.scribe it a-* X's 
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experience of Y ; and yet this is precisely what we are called 
upon to do. 

The total position is expressible in the following antithetical 
statements. (1) Ontologiccally speaking, the existence of M 
implies the existence of both X and Y and of a relation between 
them. (2) Kpistemologically speaking, the nature of M excludes 
everything that does not limit it to the inner life of X. Xow 
Professor ( 'arr's contention amounts to this, that we must inter- 
pret the first of these jiropositions from the standpoint of the 
scicond and the second from the standpoint of the first. In 
other words, he quite illegitimately (so it seems to me) insists 
on inter])reting the ontological relation between X sind Y, implied 
in the fact of M’s existence, as equivalent to a cognitive relation 
belw(»en X and Y : and he violates the nature of M. which is X’s 
knowledge, not of V, but of itself, by mt(*rpreting it as X‘s know’^- 
ledge of Y. 

These errors are concealed by language. For o.xample, 
lV(»fessor Carr .spc*aks of the opposing activity ” as ” not 
outside the knowing relations.” The implication seems to be 
that the o])posing activity " is cixjnitivelif related to X or to X’s 
activity a, Jiut upon the view’ w’e arc considering, knowli*<lge is 
not a relation at all. but an activity. Or, if it may be regarded 
ns a relation, the relationship is entirely within the knowing self : 
it is a relation betwe«'n the states of the self or between the self 
and its states. Again, the opposing activity is referred to as 
reflected back to my own activity.” Reflecteil back from what ? 
Anil in wdiat sense rejlvcUd? The phrase seems to imply that it 
is the other, to which the opposing activity belongs, from which it 
is reflected. Rut, as we have seen, it is not expmemvd Jis belonging 
to anothcT, but as an activity of the self ; and therefore it cannot 
be hwu'u as reflected back from anything. It is further misleading 
to s])eak of it as reflected back to my own activity. Sor since 
no activity exists for me except my owrn, consistency of expression 
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would requiro mv to spoak of it as refl(»oted bark, not fo, but as 
my own activity ; and in this case tlio very idea of reflection 
becomes meaningless. 

If these objections are valid, and not (as may well be the* case*) 
base«l iqion some misunderstanding, they will, I think, jirove 
rather damaging to I’rofessor Carr's statement of the nature 
and value of experinuMit as dependent on the principle of individu- 
ality. That this principle* is involved I do not for a moment 
doubt, and Professor Carr has done philosophy a distinct service in 
ilrawing attention to the iinportaiwe of the fact. But the principle 
of individuality does not involve the whole doctrine of monads, 
and when so iuterprc'tc'd. it becomes ])ositively fatal to the* 
application of the e.xperimental mc*thod. 

Kxperinieiit is trial. It is an actively e.xploratory in v(‘sl igat ion 
of one nature by another- a placing togetluT of two entities in 
the hope that their interaction will n‘veal something of their 
nature. It implies that whatf*ver is ascertainable, by any such 
device, about the nature of the object-self will be reported in tin* 
experience of the subje<'t-self. But it impli(*s further that 
whatever tin* experience of the .subjetrt thus reports to him will bi* 
a revriation of the true nature of the objei-t. Such at least is tin* 
theory and the ju.stification of experiment. 

Now the upshot of Dr. Carr's argument is that the f*xperim(‘ntal 
method yields a knowledge of the subject, that it is a n*velation 
of the experimenter to himself. But I have tried to show that 
such a revelation cannot, upon monadic priiuaples, be construed 
as a revelation of the nature of the object, the other, the outer 
world of nature. 

F urthennon.*, it is difficult to .see how upon any such principles 
the e.x.perimental method dillerentiate.s itself, and lu»w it makes its 
fir^t beginnings as a special development of human e.xj)erience. 
Surely an activity of the subject, confronted by an alien 
activity, is not what we mean by experiment. The v«‘ry idea of 
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cxperiniont iiiipli(?.s that tli<‘ subject bogins with au already 
developed sense of external realities, and that he assumes an 
actively exploratory attitude I*) the latter on the assumption of 
some sort of proleptie insight. The relationship involved is li»ss 
synimetrieal than is snggc\sted by the mere apposition of eonflieting 
activities, which from the standpoint of nionadisni seems to be all 
we hav(» to go upon. It is not sf» much a case of the external 
factor wringing soim^thing out of the subject, as of the subject 
wringing something out of the external factor. 

ihit above all. the ont<*r world, and more particularly those 
tir fftrfo asperts <if it that an* revealeil to us in the impersonal 
elYorts of scientilic iiujuirv. do not as a matter of experience 
tKjrmally report themselves in the form of an opposing activity. 
Af'tivity implies an inner nature, a selfhood, of which it is the 
expression. Of such selfhood and such activity experience is the 
guarantee. Kvery subject of exp«*rii*nce knows what it is to 
be a self and to be active. MonM»vi»r. every exj)ericm‘c without 
e.xceptioii is an experience of what it is t o be a stfhjiTt-srlf. But the 
snbjcet-.selflu)od of which cv«*rv ex|H*ricncc is a revelation is not 
all that is revr'aled by experitmee. There is also n*vealed wdiat 
it is tu have an object. X«iw the t|uestion arises wdiether objects 
an* srlvi's. or rather, whether .M'lfhood. individuality, wliieh we 
havi* no dillii-ulty in n*i f»gnizing when it reveals itself to us 
subjectively, as what ar, the .subjects of our own o.xperioiicc, 
is capalde 4 »f revealing itself objectively as well. Is it 
possibh* for us to recognize in au nhjrct of experience the 
same ont<»h»gical irre<lucibility ainl inwardness of nature, the 
saim* indefeasilh* identity 4)f being, whieh we reeognize in the 
sul)ji*ct ? 

It would be impossible to deal athupiately W’itli sueli a stupen- 
<Ions ({lies! ion in the conchniing sentences 4>f niy paper. Hut I feel 
that 1 .shall have failed in my iluty if I do not indicate the general 
form whieh anv answer must assume, and so provitle at least a 
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hint of what I have to offer as a substitute for what I have 
discarded in Professor Carr's theory. 

1 shall take iippcarances as my starting-point, and shall venture 
to assert that there is no such tiling as an experience which is the 
experience of an appearance and nothing more. Appearances 
are not experienced in that way. They are experienced as mcinlxTS 
of series or systems of mutually transformable presentations — 
presentations, that is to say, which we interpret as the ecpii valent 
of one another. Of course, in any individual case most members 
in such a transformation scries are ideally supplied, or they are 
merely understood, without being presented or even i*xplicitly 
thought of. This, however, does not affect tin? fact that the 
members actually presented are expcri(»nced in relation to a 
.series made up ideally, a series of which they ari' functions. More 
important still, the transformability of appearances, however 
it is realizetl in our experience of them, is a fact of the objei tive, 
and not of tin* subjective order. It is not sonudhing whic h wo 
learn about our.sclve.s (although in discovering it we may learn 
something about ourselves as well), but something which we dis- 
cover about appearances, which arc not sidves at all. But fvini 
this is nut a quite adequate or a (piite aeciirate .statement. Kor, 
stricrly speaking, tlu'ir transformability is not .something (as the 
stateiiK'iit would .seem to imply) whic.*h we learn to recognize in 
appearances. aftiT we havt‘ eoine to know the apjicarances them- 
selves. It is .something which we discover about tin* worh/. and 
we di.seoM*r it in tluf very procc.ss whereby we becorm* aware that 
the world reveals itself to us iii the .system of its appearaiicrs^ 
What we n-ally <liscover, therefore (in addition to anything wo 
may incidentally learn about ourselves as tlie suljjects of our 
experience), is the fact that there exi.sfs a universal ord«*r in 
accordance with which app<*arances cr»me and go, and which is 
itself as f)l)jective. as the appearances whi«;h ecano and gi> in 
accordance with it. 
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Now there is only one way in which these facts about appear- 
ance can be formulated. We must think of appearances, as we 
experience them, not as independently existing things-in-them- 
selves, but as definitely conditioned by a certain unique relation in 
which they stand — a relation, however, which is different from the 
relations in which they stand to one another and to m. That 
relation is expressed by the preposition “ of,” and is what we 
mean when we speak or think (as we usually do) of any appearance 
as an appearance of sonwtliiw/ -something that is not itself an 
appearance nor yet a conscious subject. 

The question is: How arc we to regard this som'thinij, to 
which the appearances stand in the prepositional reflation ilc*noted 
by the word “ of ” ? The law of parsimony might seem to require 
that we should think of it as nothing more tlian the system or 
series to which all the mutually transformable appearances belong. 
Ihit ev<‘n if then* is no more in it than this, it would be quite 
wrong to regard it as merely a number or class of appearances — 
so many appearance.s thought together. Besiiles the appearances 
it includes Iht* law of their transformability. and this is neither a 
number nor a class. Bather it is ontologically prior to any single 
appearance in the series, and its existence is not de])endent upon 
the conditions to which they are amenable. Many of the appear- 
ances in any series may be wanting owing to the absence of con- 
<litions un(h*r which ahme they arise ; ami yet the reality of which 
they are the conditions may be unimpaired. It is necessary to 
think of this n*ality, therefore, in a way wliich is (piite different 
from that in which we thinJ\ of the appearances themselves. B(*th 
are objective. But the objectivity of the one is exhausted in the 
fact that it is presented, whereas the objectivity of the other 
is not so e.vhaiisted. 

It is here that I fliul the answer to my question whether 
sdfhood can rev(*al itself objectively as well as subjectively. 
The transformability of appearances is a rev('lation of something 
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hi them other than their dv facto literalness as appearanees, 
soiiK'thing of whieJi they are the manifestations and functions. 
This something is the individuality, the ontological s(df-identity 
of physical objects. In relation to their appearawes the latter 
are things-in-themselves ; but they are not on that account 
unkuo\vablc\ They are known in and through their app(»arances. 
which, in relation to them, take on meanings wliicli, as inert? 
ap])earances. tht'v d«t not possess. Rightly regarded, tin? appear- 
ance is what the thiiig-in- itself is or becomes uniler the limiting 
conditions nect'ssary to render it an object of pcTception ; and a 
knowledge of the appearance in the light of these ironditions is a 
knowledge of tht' thing- in- itself. 

Xow the experimental knowleilge of nature includes a know- 
ledge of natural things-in-themselves. It iucludt‘s other forms 
of knowledge as well- -for e.xample. tin* kiiowledgt* «>f conditions 
anil relations. Rut. leaving these asiile. we see that there is 
such a thing as the imo f nature of objects in the outer world, 
and that knowledge may be e.xperimentally directed ti> it. In 
this case the selves that are brought e.x])erimenlally into appo.si- 
tion are not the .self of the subject and another .subjcct-.self. 
but two object-selves ; aJl«l the piirpo.se of tlie e.>Lperiment is to 
observe what moditicalions occur, as a re.sult of the appo-sition. 
in the .serie.s of appearances whereby the apposed objects reveal 
their re.spective nature.s. 
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TTI. By J. A. Smith. 

Professor (Jarr’s pajMfr has asefully (.-leaned tin* ground for our 
iliscussion. I |)ro]K)sc as far as I (‘an to acce])t \]w exclusion 
(jf wliat lie rules out as irrelevant . Hi» states the general situation 
in a way witli wliich I have no ([uarrel, and, iis is his right as 
0]K*n(*r, lie formulates what he wishes to have treat(.*d as the 
problem in issiu*. 

Ineid<‘ntal]y, he frankly discloses to us his attitude to the 
pliilosophy of Hegel, and clearly indicates the two transitions 
in th<* dialectical inovenuuit (which is the lile of the living soul, 
or rather mind inhabiting its unwieldy body) where, according 
to Professor Carr, Mind jumps with shut eyes ovct unbridged 
chasms, that is, in less metaphorical language, where the ste])S of 
its ]»rocedure are not fnfc, made not fHoyrio inotii but under 
a foreign compulsion, rndoubtedly, Hegel believcMl himself 
to have shown that in both these transitions Mind could see the 
why and wlnu’efon* of tlu‘ steps it had taken, the reasons in its 
own natun* for or in taking them. It was no inexplicable or 
niiraiMilous accident in its .self -development (the outgoing of its 
natun* into existence) that it found facing it what was prima 
facie other than itself, lirst as physical nature " and then as the 
contends of human history. 

The only comment 1 make on Professor Tan's re])ort of 
Hegel's doctrine is that the words he uses seem to imjily that he 
takes Hegel to mean that at the end of the “ l^ogic " the nature 
»»f the Mind lais Iwconn* completely known to itself as it is, or 
as the Absolute Idea which is at the same time the Alwolute 
Reality or Fact. But sundy nothing can be clearer than tliat 
Hegel does not, and cannot, mean this. What “ lAigic sis such 
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presents to us is avowedly an abstract groundwork, “ a realm of 
shades or ghastly essences,” in the study of which the Mind dis- 
ciplines itself for a further and more important employment, 
in which latter, for the first time, it becomes aciml Mind. When, 
having reached the end of this apprentice course, it looks back 
upon the self-knowledge it has thus gained, Mind, now' turning 
away from itsidf. to wliere Niiture and History present themselves 
to its gaze, seem to find itself cmpty-hamled in the presence of 
their apparently inexhaustible riches. It, as it then know’s itself, 
is certainly not the Absolute Idea (which is the Absolute Reality). 
Yet. so known, it may prove the key to iinloek the doors to their 
mysteries, and may sup])ly a principle of exegesis for th(?ir inter- 
pretation. Whether that is so can be iletermined only by 
the .success or failure of the attempt so to c»X])lain or i liter] jrct 
them. And in this attemiit the* problem is wdicther W'hal we call 
"Xature” and •'History” — the w’lmle of the ‘•'objective” — 
can be accounted for as, so to sjieak, visibly required in order that 
Mind, as in and through “Logic’* wc have come to know it, 
may fulfil the de.stiny to which the promise and ])Otency therein 
contained ap]ii*ars to point, a fulfilment without w'hich it w'ould 
be and remain tin* empty and idle apparatus it then sf*ems to Im*. 
Supposing that nothing objective were furnished to it from without, 
would it not, in order to jiromote itself to actuality, to realize 
itself, be driven to create for itself substitutes to fill their |)laci*s i 
And is not, perhajjs, the true account of their reality, that they ftrr 
such creations or creatures, and that our knowlitdge of them is 
just the recognition by Mind of its own activity in giving t(» them 
such reality as they jiossess ? 

Xow’, if I understand Professor Carr rightly, he dues not 
dis.sent from the main contention by wdiicli Hegel’s answer is 
governed, viz. that in some sense Mind is the author of the whoh* 
of what seems to stand over against Itself (its self as, so far, in and 
through “ Logic " know’ii to itself) as tlie Xature and the History 
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which the man of Hciencc and the historian investigate and explore 
What he criticizes is the jiarticular manner in which Hegel 
rei)resents this generation by Mind of its object or objects. In 
effect, he proposes a rival representation of the manner in which 
Mind crosses both of the ]:)crilons passages or builds bridges from 
tin* subjec't to tlie object. I say a rival method for, like llegers, 
it is naught if it does not exhibit that j)assage (or these j)assages) 
ils having reasons which Mind can aj)])rehend, apprec iate, and 
acce]it or justifying {ej: iml facto) its having made them. 

I confess that I am surprisetl tluit any one sliould identify 
tills C|U(‘stion with any cpicstion raised or canvassed in modern 
science, or take it to be relevant to such a 4 m‘stion. For myself, 
I am unable to see where its rtdevance would lie. AVhichever or 
whatever answer t<» it we adoptt?d, how could it affect the “ truth '* 
of any scientiiic* stat(»inent or doctrine ? Does mo<lorn science 
raise or attempt to answer tlH‘ cjiiestion, ** What is the* nature of the 
])hysical universe I ” (in the same sense of “nature” {is it is 
uscil when tin* question is raised in philosophy). To my mind 
scientith- truth isinno wayde|H*ndenton what sort- of metaphysics 
is held by, or holds the mind of, the scientific enquirer, who, most 
wisely when he is engaged in his propr business, puts metaph3rsics 
am! philosophy altogether out of court. 

.\nyhow, the prohliMii here is a philosophical one. It is the 
<|uestion (I here for the moment ('onfine it to “ Nature ”) what, 
taking into aci'ount whatever scienc^e claims to have found out 
about its details, is the place of “ Nature " in the universe, which 
contains along with it at least one other reality or claimant to 
reality ? The 1 legelian answer to that is, I take it, that “ Nature*’ 
as a whole* is a creature of Mind, and with this Professor Carr agrees 
as a correct interpretation of Hegel and also of the facts. Mhat 
he objects to is not this, but a gloss or note (or rather two) which 
accoriling to him Hegel (and Hegelians) put uiKin it, viz. 
(1) that the agent, and the sole agent, in this creation is single 
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and universal Mine*, and (2) that in it that Mind proceeds 
by “ the metliod of dialectic.'' 

1 Avill tenke the second ]K)int first. Professor Carr docs not tell 
us very exjdicitly what he supjioses “ the inetliod of dialectic 
to be. and I will not atteinjit here to expound my own view of it. 
AVhat he does is to set up against it what he calls " the methoil of 
experiment." This he takes to be the method by which the 
sciences have advanc’cd, ajid he a(‘<*iises Ilegc*! of having mis- 
conceived and misrepresented it. Howt‘ver it may be worth its 
usefulness in science, he holds that it can bt‘ employed in philo- 
so])]iy only if it has lii-st been “ rationalized." i.e. shown to be 
rational. 1 do not know how he proposes that this should be 
tlone., but, at any rate, la* iissures us that it has been, or can be, done, 
at least wliere it presents itself in individual instaja es. ** We 
can give a rational account of in- li vicinal thinking" (which is, 
I suppose, always “ <*xperiniental "). I should like to see this 
account more fully stated than in th«‘ sentence which follows 
the one that I have just cpioted. All that I can gather (from 
elsewhere) is, negatively, that it is not *’ pragmatical," that its 
justification is not success in practice. Negatively, for tla* 
statements that it survivc^s “ the logical test." or is i>roved tci be 
rational by rationalizing the rc.al. are rather promisees than 
themselves reasons. Still. I am glad to hear that it is (to be*) 
justified in theory (not i/i prac tice), /.c. by tlic- satisfaction its 
employment gives to our ''rationalizing activity", that is. f 
suppose, to the way in which the results of its use fit in with the' 
demands which our nature, as we know it, makes for its own 
ends. How this justificjition is to accomplishc?cl otherwise* 
than by the Mind's having testc.*c| and provcjcl it as suc*c‘essful in 
the cmlcring of its own dcnnestic affairs, in “ 1-iOgic,*’ I clo 
not know : it must liave made good tlien* btdcjre it can with any 
confidence or hojie be extencied bf*yoncl it. That it <*elebrates 
its triumphs first and most clearly in the exhibition of the reason- 
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ablcness of the individual thinkings of individual minds is to 
nui ratlier novel doctrine. I should have tliought that it was 
just where thinking (tlie use of rmy method) was least intliviilual, 
frc(\st from accidental and fortuitous companions, tiuit its 
reasonableness was most evident. 

This brings me to the other point, viz. that according to Hegel 
(as interpreted by Professor Carr) the agent, and the sole agent, 
that envites the objective (“Nature” and History) is singular, 
universal, infinite, whereas Professor Carr contends that it is 
]»]ural, particular, finite. Against liis |K)sitive ]jresentment of 
tlie arguments for that rival theory I am pretty well content to 
say ‘’ditto to Professor Howman.” Like him, T am unable to 
acc(‘pt Monadism as a substitute for Monism, even if the letter 
were jiroved to be a eom])lete mistake. Hut within the com] 'ass 
jMTmitted to me I (‘an say little about tli(‘ issue between the one 
and the other. 

Nevertheless, 1 think that Professor (‘arr takes Hegel's doctrine 
much too sim])ly. He su]»|)oses Heg(*l to teach that the creative 
Mind is. though in it ”the princi]ile of individuality finds full 
(*xpr(*ssion," yet such as in its being com{)letely to supjacss tall 
finite individuality, and that the same is the case with the 
universals which it creates. In the coming to be of the general 
will, individuals pass out of their individuality ; in the social 
organism “individual ends are sunk ' ; in the State “private 
interests are subordinated." 1 find it rather hard to see the 
width of the diirereiice, especially in the last rase, between 
sulxjrdination ” (which is (piite wrong) and that “ subservience ” 
and “overruling*’ (which is just right). AMiat I am told the 
difference is, is that in such wholes fis fire to be found in ^Nature 
or History, and in the wlioles wliich each of them is. and finally 
in fhe Whole, the. subservient and overruled individuals retrain 
their full individuality unimiuiiml and uninterf(?red with, whereas 
on Hegel’s view their iiulividualily is suj>])ressed or obliterated. 


D 
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I think Professor Carr sup|K)ses that that is what not only Hegel’s 
words mean, but what he means to mean by them. I confess 
that it had not occurred to me to suppose tliat that wtis wliat 
either they or he meant. But I admit that texts might be cited 
from Hegel's works which might lent! a certain plausibility to 
this interpretation : yet I believe that they would on examina- 
tion prove to be no more than splenetic exaggerations called 
out by reaction figainst romantic, sentimental, anarchic extrava- 
gancies in the tliought and language of his time and neigh- 
bourhood. 

Per cmtlra, F cannot construe Professor (‘arr's own langufige 
(wliicJi has no siudi (diaracter) except as committing liim to the 
doctrine that wliatever individuals sire made, or make themselves, 
pai-ts of any natural or historical whole recognized by him, their 
partnershi|) in it neither impairs nor enhanci^s ‘’their full iiuli- 
viduality”; they are precisely the same in it as they were or 
would bo outsidi‘ of it. They are abs«)lutely impenetrable ami 
imj)ervi(jus. They are organized ah cj fra. and the organization 
falls between and outside tlu'ni, and with that their “subser- 
vience *' and governance are but einj)ty names. Surely it i.s 
quite impossible to regard the network of relations between 
them as .s])un by tliem. At most it c-an U? but tin? private, the 
eternally private, pnaluct of tin* isolatiMl activity of each, 
created by each for liis private ends and confineri to him.s(df. 
Thus, all that wouM be jKJssible in a monadistic iinivc'rse woiihl be 
an innumerable “multitmh* of finite worlds (»r universes” 
(Professor Mackenzie). Tin* truth about “Nature’' would be 
that it was a swarm of such Unite worlds in no contact or inter- 
action one with another. To think of it otherwise would be 
to think of it confuse<ily, i.r. mistakenly. If tln^ di.scovt'riei* 
of hinstein (no matter wliat their scientitie value, of whieh 
I am no judge) liave seemed to .some to remler sueh a )>hilo- 
sophical doctrine “ definitely tenable,’' I can only n*gret that 
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SO ii])|)awiitly valuable a foutribuiioii to science should have 
such an eflFect outside it, but I do not think such an (iflfect to 
hav<? any reason for or in it. In fact, T do not believe that any 
scientific^ position can, or ought to, compel any thinker to take 
one view rather than another of the nature of the universe 
(or the nature*, of tlie physical, or the historical, universe). 

The doctrine that what we call the objcictive world is, sis 
a whole* and in all its juirts, crcate»d by the*, se*lf-e*ontaincd 
activities of the cte*rnally .sundered ]>arts, which alone really 
ainl tnily are, seenns to me shcicrly incrcKlible. The fae-ts are 
too strong for it, and we cannot deny them all. If the appeal 
to the* fae'ts be disable‘d (for perhaps we* can e^oiiie to no agreement 
as to what “the* facts*' arc), 1 .still a])[M*al to enir beliefs. Is 
anyone* ])re])are‘d to j«*tti.son his whole* e*argo of them - no less 
is rcipiired of him - in the* wild hop? of ste?ering his i?mpty 
ve'sscl to tin* Happy Isles on the promi.se of the iiiona'listic 
<*hart i Fe»r in the «*nd memaelism calls upon him to surre*udi*r 
hi.< b:*lief that there is 'm Nature e^r Histf>rv an arrangement 
or onier or organization to di.se*over. nothing but what e*ach 
indivieiual monad ha^ gcne*rate*d within itself and vfiinly 
einle*avoured to project outside and inter))oIate it bi?twcen 
it.'^elf and its fellow monaels. Suredy if “Nature" is built by 
individual minds it is built l)y them foijetheir, and if they ca?i 
act or c*ve*n li * fntfcfhrr, none e-an be what it is or do what it does 
if it })ossi*.s.se*.s its full se*lf in i.solation just as well as in communion 
and communication with others. 

The* i.<sue betwt*en .Monism and Monadism is quite sliarp .and 
ed!*ar. though the? chosen language of some Zionists and some 
Mon.adists is ofti*n ne*arly ideiitie*al. It turns u|) 0 n the nature 
of not only |trans]fictions bi*tweeii ])arts of the real, but all 
relations " between the*m. Ijotze ]>uts the altc?rnatives : either 
“ ideas in a con.sciousne.ss that imposes them," or “ inner states 
within the real elements of existence, which according to our 


d2 
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ordiiiaiy phnise stand in the ‘ relations.’ ” Monadisin, in its 
endeavour to construe “ Nature ” witliout. Runainder as the 
working out of “the iiriiici]de of individuality,” puts all its 
money on the latter of these alternatives. It sees in ‘‘ Nature ” 
(and in history) that everywhere and that alone. It is obliged 
to pronounce all relations to be “groundless/' or to say (and 
is this really consistent witli its principle ?) that their grounds 
(“ «)bjective relations ") “' subsist not between them but inunc- 
diately in them thr mitffial ad ions which thej/ ejrcrcise on each 
other and the mutual effects which they sustain from each other." 
Is this not to nin with the Imn? and to hunt with the hounils '( 
It is n?ally o|)en to us to maintain that tin* wtd) of ndations. 
which is “ Nature/’ is at once /// its individual com]rt»nents 
and also between them ? Or .at once put and fouml there by 
individual minds I And finding ourselves in this tangle, have 
we a right to call in a deus ex machina to loosen tin* Clordian 
knot we have ourstdves ti(Ml i 

At the end Professor (.^arr issues a ]K.‘rs(»nal challenge to me to 
defend a ‘‘ poetical simile ” I once used to i*.\press the nature o( 
Mind. It was avowedly a luetajJior, and halting at that. The 
analogy between phpical light aiul spiritual intidligi'iu i* is, of 
course, incomplete, as that between anything physical anil anything 
spiritual must be. Yet it may diffuse a liglit or dispel a darkness, 
and its use in the history of philosophy seems to show that it is 
not unenlightening. On the on asioii on which I emjdoyed it I 
tried to explain that its illuniimiting power wiis increased by the* 
way in which the doctrine concerning physical analogue was ladng 
improved by science since it was fii'st introduced as a term of 
coni]jari.son. I may be wrong about the direction in whicii the 
scientific miml is moving within its jirojier sphere, but what I 
had in mind was a change in its way of thinking of “natural 
liglit ” as something not generated by the movements of individual 
illuminants, but as something which essentially travelled about 
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between them, or, quite simply, was “ a mode of motion ” or 
energy, not an inner change in the ])rivate or domestic arrange- 
ments of impervious parti(*les of matter. In searc-hing for a 
metaphor in “ Nature “ (whew alone “ meta])hors ” are to be 
found) I, ]MTha])s. too eagerly seiztid on Light as mast appro- 
priate to my didactic ])urpose. Yet I am not yet persuaded that 
1 was wrong. Has “ Jjight “ in ])hysical theory (or practice) 
not come to enjoy some of that allqK^rvasive sovereignty which I 
ascribe in tlie spiritual (which is tlie only real) world to Mind ? 
Metaphor (and poetry) may convey or contain a truth which 
tliey canimt fully express, and it is an old story that in “ Nature 
Light is “ Hi‘aven's Hrst-horn.” its generation the first step in or 
towards the creation of the ])hysical worhl. I do not see how 
physics could begin without taking for granted our exprience of 
Light and some theory or understanding of that. From what 
other source, c.//. could we learn the meaning of “straightness,'* 
and wluTc would our ]ihysics be without that ? I very much 
doubt whether without laght we should have any notion of there 
being a " Nature " at all, in the sense on which physics takes its 
existence for granted, and ex[H*cts it to be understood. Doubtless, 
l\)uch is a m*»re fundamental sense, but the information about the 
nature of tin* ])hysical world we get by it api)ears scarcely to 
admit by itself of development into phjrsics. The common 
“■ Ib.'alist ' substitution of tactual f*)r visual mettaphors to illu- 
strate tlu‘ nature and oiK*rations of Mind ap}»ears to me to spell 
sheer loss. Whatever knowing or umlerstanding is, it is at least 
mon* like seeing in the light than touching or grasping in the dark, 
or feeling a jmsible (unknowable) something-or-other im|x?ding our 
self-ex|m?ssing activity, and it wouhl surely be scientifically 
very unsafe to regani variations in such ex|)eriences as the only, 
or the best, evidence of what that unknowable other in detail was. 
In a word, this monadistic faitli in the impenetrability or inqier- 
viousness (»f “ reals ’* seems to me a mere prejudice resting on an 
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unjustified rejection of the evidence of Siglit (and what it suggests) 
in favour of the obscurer testimony and intiinatioiis of Tmich. 
It is against this mere jirejudice (and as a deliverance from it) 
tlmt 1 (lefenil my metaplior. Sight implies Light as its coiuiition, 
and Knowing (»r Ijcarniiig implies a corresponiiing coiuiition, in 
this case a comlitioii sup[»lied by Mind itself, which creates it, 
not severally each mind by and for itself, but all together or as 
being of one mind with one another. Tlu* thought of such a 
spiritual light is no more difficult (and no less, Uiv it is the same) 
than that of a sjarit which realizes itself, or is real, in a system of 
parts, within each of which it indwt‘lls and each of which it 
permeates, yet so that it is fully itself only in the whole and is 
exhausted in none or in any collection of them. Why should 
such a spirit be taken to have s|»ent itself in creating them and 
establishing a harmony among them, retreating from all 
subserjuent interference with them i 
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7?// G. Dawks IIk’ks, G. F. Stout, and G. C. Kikko. 


I. H»j G. Dawes Hfcks. 

We shall In* a;^nM*d. sti I am };oing to tako for grant-cd, that in 
some si*!is«! a si'lf-i*oiis(*ioiis and reflective iniinl can, as Locke said, 
take notice of its own operations, and is capable in some measure 
»)f attending to tlie successive phases of its own inner life. 1 shall 
confine myself mainly to an impiiry int-o the character of so-called 
intros{)ection, and to an attempt to make out in what it essentially 
('onsists. It is, indeed, a curious circumstance that while 
psychologists have devoted immense labour to determining the 
precise nature of other mental activities — perceiving, imagining, 
desiring and so forth - few of them liave submitted that of 
introspecting to a liki* careful scrutiny. They have insisted that 
intnisj lection is the cliief, the indispensable, means of obtaining 
f)sy(diologi('al data, and yet hav<» often been content to assert 
of it that. “ like many other things we do, we can *lo it very well 
without being able to say «\\actly how wi* <lo it.'* But, if it be 
tin* biisiin*ss of the psychologist to investigate and describe the 
pnwesses of the mental life, it is smvly incumbent upon him to 
treat in a similar manner that process upon which he is mainly 
depcinh*nt for his facts and material. 

'riie (‘ircumstance just allinhvl to is the more surprising because 
the jirocess which is frequi'iitly nameil that of inner observa- 
tion ” raises jirohlems that are in many respects more perplexing 
and embarrassing than tlnise raised by the process of external 
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observation. Well-nigh every treatise on Psychology starts 
by dwelling upon the peculiar difficulties and drawbacks of the 
former process as compared with the latter, and by insisting upon 
the necessity of sui)plementing it by having recourse to other 
methods of securing psychological data. It may be, I think it 
is, the case that certain of these difficulties and drawbjicks have 
been unduly accentuated. But, whether this be so or no, the 
fact remains that they are sufficiently prominent to call forth an 
effort to clear up the obscurity that attaches to the notion of 
introspection. 

The obscurity is, no doubt, partially ilue, as l)r. Broad suggests, 
to the ambiguities (»f the term which arise through failure to 
recognize many necessary <listinctions that require to be taken 
into account. And upon one of those ilistinctions I would lay 
emphasis at the outset. Quite obviously wc* recjuire U) dith'D'H- 
tiate what Dr. Broad calls inspection ’’ fnmi '* introspection 
proper.'** By '‘inspection*’ he means altimtimi t-o sensa. 
image.s and bodily feelings, in and for themselves, witli a view ti» 
determine their characteristics, whereas ordinarily wc perceive 
with them, or tlufin for perceiving, certain physical objectsS. 
On the sen.sum theory,” according to which so-called sensa 
are existents, distinct both from physical objin ts and fnuii the 
mind of the percipient, “ in.spectioii *' would not, of course, be 
describable as a inode of introspection at all. But, even if sensa- 
data and images, or jiresentations, are taken to be. f»xistentially 
and fpialitatively mind-ilependent, to “ inspect ” them will 
plainly be a jjrocr*ss very diffiTent from that of noticing or 
scrutinizing mental operations. For the contention of those, who 
conceive “ pn-senlatioiis ” to be mental entities is that, although 
“ jjre.'iciitations ” ;ire imimMliately cx|)cricnccd, they arc none the 
less primarily objr'ctivc. that, they fnrm part, in other words, of 

* 7//I' Muift tiiitl iU plan' Itt SNhirt\ p. .v////. IVofi-ssnr Stoiit iiisi.HU 
wh.it i'i r.-s<*iili;illy thc.'^aini* ilistiiii-lioii. (Sim* cd., p. 40.) 
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the total oliji'ct whi(;h is before the mind in its a))))rohension of 
physical things. According t-o this theory, therefore, “ inspec- 
tion ” will still 1)0 a process of attending to certain objective 
factors. Uiupiestionably, whatever view be taken of the nature 
of sensible appearances —and neither of the two theories I have 
mentioned si»enLs to me satisfactcjry — ^the careful inspection of 
tliem IS an important branch of psychological work. Neverthe- 
less, it is not intros|)ection ; and to speak, as, for example, 
McDougall does, of being “ interested in qiuilities as such ” and 
learning “ to think of them in abstraction from the objects they 
signify as thi*. “ introspective attitinle *'* indicates, I think, a 
(ronfiision that ext^Mids lM‘Vt)nd the mere misuse of words. 

I . .1 shall understand, then, by the term “ introspection ” the 
act «if attt'iuling to or reflecting upon states or events that are 
indubitably mental, that indubitably ft)rin part of our mental 
history. Aiul. with resp(»ct to it, there are. I venture to assume, 
three propositions on<* may lay down before entering the region 
i)f controversy. 

{a) It will, 1 take it, be conceded that there is an essential 
dilfenmce betwtMui the mere presence or occurrence of a state 
or process of mind, i particular mufle of being conscious, on the 
one haml. and an attentive, n»Ilective consideration of that 
state or jinu-ess. on the other hand. The former is manifestly 
a necessary condition of tlu* latter, but it is no more identical 
with it than it is with any of the other develojied forms of mental 
activity. It is not needful for the existence of any of our experi- 
ences thiit we should “ observe them ; but, if those e.xperiences 
an? to form part of what we recognize as our individual mental 
life, it is needful that we should be consi'ious of them, or, more 
accurately, conscious in ami through them. 1 say *' coiLsc-ious 
in and through them." bi'cause that phrase expresses with greater 


Cf. Oittthu' of P/tfft'kttloijif, }>p. niul -IW. 
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precision what I take to be the bict that each distinguishalile 
mode of the ineiital life be it a iiuxle of perceiving or of n'lneni- 
bering or of desiring, etc. is a way in which the individual subject 
experiences or is aware. wluTcas tlie jdirasc* “ conscious of them ’’ 
would seem rather at «mce to suggest the process of ‘‘ inner 
observation." in which W(' try to inakt' an experience matter of 
special ctinsiih'ration. ^h*ntal states an» not primarily, at any 
rate, objects which the individual subject dissi-vers from himself, 
or. to employ Ifamiltoii's terminology, projects, as it W(*re. from 
himself, but ways in which In* becomes hinivself. Relative to 
what is implied by the general term “ consciousness," introspection 
is, that is to .say, a s(*condary. .superadded, proci*.ss ; it is not 
involved in the fundamental fact of being conscious.* 

(fj) .\ttentive consideration of nn‘ntal stat<*s implies imt 
only a certain material which is tln*n* to be reflected upon, but 
likewise a certain set of conct»pts or gt'iieral notions by means 
of which that material is interpreted. And tln*se play in so- 
called “ inner ob.servatioii " a part similar to that which they 
play in outer observation. They direct, control, and not .seldom 
distort the observation itself. Not <inly so. Tin* general luitions 
which ill the attempt to intros|M*ct iiu'utal .stat»*s we bring to 
bear have theiii.selves been grailuaily ai’«juire»l : they are. it 
may be .said, of the character of hypotlnses that have beeoiin* 

* There is im in-e»l fnr nn* tn enmiiieiit iipuri the woeful ainl>imiity of 
the term " eoiiseiousin-'is " itself. It has. «if emirse, friMjiii'iitlv heeii 
employed as virtually .'•wioiiymoiis with the term *' iiitro>pertioii.’' or. 
at lea.<t. with the term "inner pereepfion." 'I’hiis. aeeordiiej to Ih-id. 

eon.seioiisness is a word iiseil hy philosuphers to siL'iiify that inimediatt' 
knowled;ri' which we have of our present thoiiLdits and purposes, and in 
;:eiu*ral, of ail tin* presi'iit o|M‘rations of otir minds “ ( iror/.N, p. i!J2) ; 
while, aeeordin:; to Hamilton “the know'led].'e wliii-h I. the .<«nliject. have 
of the modifieations of my lM*in;f, ami through whieh knowleilje alone 
the.se mrxlifieations an* }Ni.s.sihle, is what we eall eoiiseioiisness " {/jrtnns 
OH MHa/thyfsirttf I, p. |'.)2). Hut no one, I ima^dne, wouhl now wish thus 
to nrstriet the. .siLOiificanee of tlie term. 
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ciirront resp(*(*ting tho mental life as a whole - its essential 
structure anrl its specific activities. In forming these hypotheses, 
th(‘ human mind has naturally been dependent upon such know- 
ledge* as it had attainiMl not only of the* me*ntal life; itself, but 
alse) e)f the* (‘xteriial worlel within wliie*h the mental life runs it 
e*eiurse*. (\mseepi(*ntly, it is ine‘vital)le* that the.*re sliejulel be 
si])plie*el te) tlie* me*ntal life; iele.»as en* hypeithese?s which were origin- 
ally frameel fen* (;x])laining an e>reler of fae*ts e>the‘r than the order 
eif me*ntal fae-ts. Anel this e*harae*terislic e)f the thenights which 
we; e-any with us tei the* inve*stigatie)ii of j)sye*hie.*al pre)cesse*s — 
name*ly. that the*y have*. fe)r the* meist part. l)e*e.‘n de*veloped with- 
out spe‘e*iid re*fereme*e te) the j)e*e‘uliar fae*ts eif the m(*ntal life itself 
ce)ristitute*s l)e»y(jnd all epiestion enie of the main obstacles 
which stanel in the road e)f impartial {)sychole)gical infpiiry. Such 
pre*-e*e)ne-e*ptieins may act eletrime*ntally in two ways. They may 
ineluce* us te) ejverle)e)k what is the»re to be nediced, and they may 
le*ael te) e)ur impe)rting inte) the* facts with which we are conce»rjieel 
fe*ature*s wliie h are*, in truth. fe*ature*s euily e)f enir re*preseiitative 
iele*as. What is re*(piisite is not, of e-ourse, the absence; of inter- 
pre'ting notions, be'cause* withe)ut the*m ne) syste*matic prex'css of 
atte'iifieeii eif aiiv J.'iiid e'ould be carrieel e)ut at all. What is 
re'epiisite is the*ir appreipriate*ness, ainl feir the* acquisition of 
a|>preipriate* ne)tions, we are* ultimati'ly thre)wii back upon 
jiure'ly tluMire-tie-al cemsideratieens. 

(r) Sine’e* iiLtreispe*etie)n is ne*ve*r ])e)ssible e*xce])t for an indi- 
vielual e‘e)nse'ie)us .subje-e-t who has re*ae*lu*el a e*omparatively high 
stage* of inte*lle*e*fual ih*vele)pme*nt, it is eibvious that the mental 
state's upeen whie-h it e*an be* elire*e*te*d will be me*ntal state's of an 
e*xlre*me»ly ce)mple*x and e'eemplie'ate'el character. Introspection 
ale me*, will ne*ve*r, the*re*fe)re*, be* a me*ans e)f reve'aling te) us psychical 
fae ts whie'h we* shall be* justifie*el in re*gareling as simple, although 
the*y may epiite* we*ll assume for us the aspect of simplicity. To 
get at the* e'e)mpe)sitie)n e)f any «nch psychical fact, there is nothing 
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for it but to attempt a regressive analysis by the aid of such 
interpreting notions as we may be in possession of. 

2. The kind of difficulties I have just been indicating are not, 
however, those which are usually emphasized. And, on the other 
hand, I think it can be shown that some of the traditional objec- 
tions to introspection, plausible though they may appear on the 
surface, are not really of the formidable character they are 
often supposed to be. 

The contention, for example, has been rej)eatedly advanced 
that since in introspection the act of attention can extend only 
to tlie inner experiences of the introspecting individual, the 
method suffers from a radical defect, which precludes its being of 
a scientific character. There can be no science,’' so it is argued, 
of the individual. But probably hen* one vital consideration is 
lost sight of. If the argument were pressed, it would prove 
equally fatal to external observation, and consequently to science 
of any kind. For, after all, it has to be remembered that, even 
in the case of external obserx'ation interconimunic'ation of 
knowledge— of perceptions, thoughts, beliefs, and so on— is. 
by no means, an immediate or a direct process. Like all 
intercommunication, it has to take place through means of signs 
or language. Kach observer of the outer world is so far a specific, 
isolated individual. He assumes, no doubt, that his own 
observation and those* of oth«*rs an* observations of the same 
external nature. On any such view as that of tin* sensum theory 
of sensible app(*arances, it is a very gn.*at assumption. Yet, 
even granting its legitimacy, the fact remains that the iiulividual 
obtains a knowledge tif what others have <ibserv*Ml only through 
signs which have to be recognized by him. His knowledge is, 
that is to say. in this respect mediate knowledge, and no proei'ss 
of comparing his observations with out**r faet can ever sueeced 
in eliminating timf elemi'iit fd merliaey. It will not do, f hen*fore, 
to ])ush an obji*etion of this sort tfi e.x1n*me.s. With n*ganl to 
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the mental life of human b<‘ings we do undoubtodly j)ossess the 
moans of arriving at a common basis of knowledge, though the 
moans of arriving at it b(? neither so ample nor so easily applicable 
as in th(? ease; of external obs(*r\'ation. 

Once more, a considerable amount of (»Xiiggerated dilficulty 
has been manufaetunMl out of the circumstance? that in intro- 
spection, as it is customarily saiil, the observer anrl the observed 
are one. Introspection is impracticabh*, so it is urged, because it 
j)r(‘siipposes that wliile we are experiencing one mode? of mental life 
wt; are. in anothi*r mode*, .simultaneously cognizing the former, that 
while we an? attending (say) to a strange? and curious flower we are 
at the .same time attending to this act of atttualing. And the mind 
(*annot be in two modes or .states at once. I^eaving, however, 
meanwhile on om* si<|e thi‘ ambiguity lurking in the phrase " one 
state of mind,*' one might be inclined to defend the exact opposite 
of tlie ]>ri'miss on whu’li this reasoning is based as setting forth a 
fundainenlal feature, almost. ind»M*d. a necessary condition, of 
conscious experii'iice. What is given for our appn*hension at any 
one moment, wliat constitutes, therefore, thi* contents of oiir 
<'X[)erienee at that moment, exhibits always the characteristic 
of multiplicity, plurulity, diflenmee. The men* fact, then, that, 
we an* t j- lnfpntlit si at one and the .sami? time both apprehending 
a content and atti'iiding to the act of a])prehending docs not 
in it.s«.*lf jircsent any in-Miperable impediment. Xo one would 
maintain that wi* may not be at «»ne and the same time visually 
jKTceiving a violin and listening to the .sounds which it is emitting. 
Tin* general ground of this objection must, accordingly. 1 think, be 
relinquished.* ; and. if it is to be retained at all, it must depend 

♦ “ If one KrhhrtiM can be diivetecl upon anothi'r Krkhnis of the same 
ego, it is," says Meinong. " certainly a very roinarkablc fact. And 
whether we an* in a position to eoiiceive how it hapjx'ns may be (|iicstion- 
alile.*’ hut, he adds, it is also <|Ucstionablc whether there is anything 
more essentially puzzling in it than in the capacity of oiir intellect to 
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for such strength as it j)ossosses upon the case it can make out in 
referenc(' to the empirical obstacles that stand in the way of 
carrying out an act of cognition under the conditions specified. 
The question may certainly legitimately enough be raised whether 
there is not something antagonistic in the two state's of mind 
we are contemplating, whether the attitude of directly experiencing 
a mental process is not quite unlike, even antitheti(‘ to, the 
attitude of noticing the h^atures of that experiencing ; and, if 
so, whether their simultaneous occurrence is not incompatible 
with what has been empirically ascertained respecting the con- 
ditions of attention. As thus stated, the criticism cannot be 
lightly dis])o.sed of. It is probably true that, in the vast majority 
of cases, a reflective consideration of a state of mind, a p.sycho- 
logical .scrutiny of it. is only pos.sibl(* wln*n the original expcTienee 
it.self is past, an<l that. consiMpiently, intros|)<’ction is usually, 
at least, retrospection. One would have, tliendore. to allow 
ample room for incomplt'teness. inaccuracies, errors, such as 
would be occasioned by the conditions under which the inemory. 
or revival in ulea, conn‘s about. there certainly an* 

experiences which never can be revived with the vividness aiul 
detail of their first occurn*nce. This. liowevt*r. is a [mrely 
i^ractical difliculty, and is in no .'Ji*nse a thi'oretical objection t»> 
the proce.ss of intros])e(‘tion as such. 

On account of the fact, as he took it to l)e, that attentive 
consideration of ineittal states is possible only when these are 
given in memory, Ihciitano in.sisted upon drawing a very sharp 
distinction between what he called " inner perception " (iumre 
Wahnwhnvnitj) and inner observation '' (iumra Br()i}nr.hltthg). 
The former could, he maintained, never become the latter. 
Objects of external percept i(ai cr>ii|f I be ol)si*rved and attention 
be concentrate*! 1 upun th»*m. but with ri*sj)ect to what w<* appre- 

‘‘ traiLscciid the n-iiliiy of its iiwii thinking in any act of appruhensiuii 
whatsuever p. 50.) 
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honil through “ iimor perception ” this was altogether impossible. 
In respect to certain psychical facts— such, for example, as the 
stat(^ of anger, which disappears so soon as the angry person 
attempts to observe it, this impossibility is apparent ; but, in 
truth, Brentano argued, the impossibility evinces itself in all 
other (.*as(»s, so that it can be laid down as a gimeral psychological 
law that we can never direct attention upon the object of ** inner 
p(Tce|jtion.’** 

But let us look first at this alleged process of “ inner 
perception.” Dr. Broad valiantly undertakers to defend the 
comparison instituted by Lock*' and Kant between ‘‘ external ” 
anil ” internal " perception, which he thinks has been unfairly 
handled, and is of opinion that the analogy is. in truth, stronger 
than they imagined.f It may. then, be worth while allmliiig 
for a moment to the tangh*d sk<*in of j>erph*xiti<‘s that emerges 
from Kant's treatnu'nt of th»‘ <jUestion. 

In order to render the correspondence with “outer sense” 
complete, Kant had to assume that there is (f/.)a certain material, 
or manifohl. givi'ii to the “ inner sense ' (h) reception and arrange- 
ment of that niati'rial in thi' form of time ; and (r) determinations 
of the material by th*' categorie.s. Tin* given mat**rial was taken 
to consist of im]»ressi*»ns jmaluced by tin* mind aflecting itself — 
a mysterious operation from which, however, it was concluded 
that we do n(»t know tin* mind in its own nature, but only the 
appearances which it thus engt*nders. Moreover, the description 
of time as a form peculiar to inner sense" lainls us at once 
in an awkward prodicaineiit. For, since all phenomena are in 
time, it has to be maintained that the presentations of outer 
sense are bv tln*ir very nature presentations also of “ inner 
sense,” and ev(*n that they may be siiid to “ constitute the actual 
material with which we occupy our minds.” But, a])art from 

• l*sijfhol(Mjie mm t mpirisehrn Staudjmnkfc^ p. 3.") aqq, 

t Op. cif., p. 430 -421. 
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the notorious fact that not all presentations of outer sense are 
chartacterized by spatial exteiukMlness, we. are left without the 
slightest means of explaining how it is that certain objects of 
“ inner sense ’’ become dillereiitiated from others, and to be 
regarded by us as specially making up the structure of the mental 
life. And finally, it turns out that the material of “ inner sense ’’ 
is not, after all, determinable by the categories of substance, 
cause and reciprocity, because the permanent content whicli 
such iletermination presupposes can only be furnished by the data 
of outer sense, so that it would s<'em to follow that inner states 
ought not to be cognizable as changes or events. The embarrass- 
ments of the situation do not, however, end liere. In working 
out the doctrine, Kant was led so to widen the* gulf between tin* 
empirical and the pure ego as to be forced, against his will, to 
give to the latter a kind of substantive existence, and ti> picture 
it as the. sTd)ject to whom the inner objects an* presented and as 
performing the function of synthesizing them into a c»»herent 
whole. 

Turn, now, to J)r. inroad’s rc-st«atcment of the position. In 
“ external perception ” we have, he urge.s, to distinguish Im*| wmi 
(a) sensing, (h) selecting, and (c) using a sen.sed and .s»‘ieet «! 
sensuni for perceiving ; and in internal pereeption*' we have 
correspondingly to distinguish b<*tween (u) undiseriiuiuating 
simultaneous awareness of mental events, (h) iiitrosj)eetiv( dis- 
crimination of certain particular mental events, and (r) intro- 
spective perception of a conscious mental ])roeess by means j»f 
certain mental events which hav(! been int rospeetively dis- 
criminated. Troubles similar to those whieli be.set tin* path 
of Kant manifest thems(*lve.s lu*re .so soon as wi* look with any 
care at the second of thes«» steps. The sensa are ex hjfpntltvsi. 
from the first separate and distinct from the ])r()ces.s of sensing ; 
it is intelligible, therefore, to speak of certain of them being 
selected and used for perceiving. The mental events, on the other 
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Iiand, am not (listiiiut ami separate from tlu: “ iiiKliscTiiiiiiiating 
simultaiioous awareness,” ami arc* not intuitivcily appreliemlcid 
as ohjciots. Before; cu^rtain of th<;»n can be (liseriiiiiiiatcxl from 
others, tliey have som<;liow got to he ohjeetific'd. Accordingly, 
there must supervem; hc»re a fumlainc'nlal o|)c‘ration, that upon 
which the whole issue turns, which has notliing eorivsponding to 
it on the* side of ext(;rnal perception. Xor is this all. “My 
introspe*(rt ive jie*re.*e*|)tie)n of an ordinary e.-onseious mental proce*ss, 
such as a conation, is, ” J.)r. Jh’oad goes on te) say. “ based on 
certain inte*rconne»cte(l e*.\pe;rie‘m*e*s of wliie*h I do have simul- 
tane*ous iindise-riminaling awarene‘ss and some* of whicli I may 
introspee-tively elise-riminate. I should nejt say that 1 ‘ intro- 
spect ively ]»ere.‘i*ived ' this e'onation of mine iinle.*ss I were iiitro- 
s[}e‘e*live‘ly aware of tlu'se interconne*cte*d bits of expedience." 
Ihit what is meant by tin* ** I ” ^ One* would naturally take; it 
to mean a conse*ie,us subj«‘et to which the* inten/oimected bits of 
experie*nce* are* pre*sent<*el as obj.*e*ts and by which the act of dis- 
criminating the*m is i*xere*ised. Ami. in faed, on any such view as 
that unde*r discussion. I do not se*e how the assiimptiem of a “ imre 
e'go." as a substantive entity in pe)ss<*ssion of a whole* arnuniry 
of notions, is to be* avoid«*d. 

Are*, tlieii. the* factsof the* me*ntal life brought before us by any 
proeess that can be ajipropriately describi'd as “internal ])ei*- 
e*eption " { 1 am not going to re.st a m*gative answer merely on 
the eonsideration that nowhere* in e*.\pe*rience is thi're* any evide*nee 
of sne-h a process as that e»f “ iiite*nial sensation," or “inner 
vision.” 'riiere* is no e*viile*ne*e* of it : but I sup])e)se that, if nwiital 
stat.e*s are eeene'eived to be* se» many imle*]>e.*mlent enlitii's, distinct 
and se*|)arali* from tin* e’go or send, there* would be nothing to 
pre*ve*nt the* assumption that what might, in that case, l)e called 
" the re*active* ene*rgv " of t he* latter is not contim*el to stimulations 
which are nie*eliate*el througli the sense organs, but (hat it may 
in addition be ailected by those mental states tlioiuselves and 
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hy I lie ways in whii*li tiny an* togt*llK*r. Tin* grouiMl 

of my iu*galivi’ Jinswcr ral lu*r is tliai, ultlioiigh may express 
in words a view of 1 ho moiital lifo as consisting of a s(Mi(‘.s of events 
2)ri\seiiteii to a S2)eeial fai-iilty of 2H‘rcej»tion. we cannot recunicile 
such ail inleriuvtation with what we art* at the same time taking 
to be the real character of mental facts themselves. It we are 
serious in regartliiig mental states as mental, as being facts nf 
mind, then their very nature precluih's the possibility of their 
being 2)res(*nteil to tin* mind as objivts. Just that which is 
s^iecitically cJiara(*t<*ri>rie t»f them that tlu*y are ways in which 
the mind knows or is aware of objects - must lu'eds evade jire- 
seiitation in objective fashion. 

This contention is not to Is* set aside by tin* easy ch'vicc* of 
liointing to the ambiguity of the term “ cibjeet.*' .Vo doubt 
the term is ambiguous. It may. of eourst*. beemployetl in the widi* 
s<*nse of that which a conscious siibji*i‘l in any way cogni/i*s 
or reflects upon. Mut when it is used with reference to ordinary 
perce])tion it certainly has no sucli wide signilicance. Invariably 
in that ctinle>Li. it meau>a [»articular cimcrete existent, possessing 
c(*rtain cliaracterisths, and delinitcly marked «»ll' from «»lln*r 
particular coiicrcn- cxisletiis. And wh«)ever ju’occcds with the 
help (jf the notion of ’ iut«*nial pere**ptiiui ” to«|i*piet mi'utal farts 
alino>t inevitably ]»ielures them as objects in this narrower 
senst*. lie represents lliem alter tin- moih*! of things or ev«*nt.s 
ill the physiejd world, and they as>ume fi»r him a cpiile illusory 
isolation and iiHh-peudeuce. so tliat the pec/d/u/* intereouiieeted- 
ness through whieli alone they ejunpose :in inner lih* escajies 
recognition. 

'1. Il.tlien. we diM-ard the notion cj a >pecial kind of per- 
ception called ’■ interna I," if we n*etigni/.e that mental faelsdo 
not present to the conscious subje^rt. the sanuj formal aspect, 
aspect as perceived fae.t, which e.xti'.rnal faets j)n?sent to him 
when pereijaent, arc we driven to the conclusion that, so far 
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as mental facts arc concerned, we have no means of trans- 
ctinding the inimediatti experiencti which in living through 
th(jm wo possess 1 do not think we are, by any means. That 
we do live through or “enjoy,” our own mental 

states is, 1 take it, iiidiilntable, and equally indubitabki is it that 
such immediate experienecj is the basis of any knowledg(i of them 
which we may acquire. Hut in itself it is not knowing. Through 
iinniediate experitaice as such we neither discriminate nor distin- 
guish nor recognize distinctions. Yet the fact is staring us in 
the face that not through any specrially attentive reflexion on the 
inner life but tlirough ordinary everyday apprehension the 
mature mind thu s dis(rrirni!Uite its mental states and dues discern 
varieties among them. Kor exaiiijiJe. the familiar distinctions 
that have become stert‘otvped in tin* antiipiatcil iloctriiie of 
lacult it*s were mil 1 lie tliseoveri(*s of psychologists ; psychologically 
considereil they are roiigh-ainl-ready ilistinctions. but all the same 
they imply no inconsiderable amount of discrimination as to the 
ways in which mental activity is «*xercis.Ml. 

This kiiowliMlge of our inner lives, knowh'dge wliicli we all more 
or less possc'^s. I will designali: ” sclf-knowledgi*. ''' And what 
I now wi'^h to urg* is that , in onler l<iat'eoiml for its attainment, 
tiiere is no neeil to postulate any unique or special faculty, that 
it is acquired in ami through the very same processes of appre- 
hension by means of wliieli we obtain knowledge of external things. 

(’onsiiler what \\v eall sense-pereeplion. Kreqiiently we are 
inclined to treat it as t hough it wt*iv simply and solely the cognitive 
act of discriminating and discerning the features or character- 
istics of an object, lint the slight i*st reilexion is .sullicient to 
convince ns that, as it. takes place in the concrete liii* of mind, it 

* What Dr. limad ileiiotes liy • siiniiltaiKMUis uiidiseriniiiiating aware- 
ness" is, i take it, the sanie as wlial I am calling “self-knowledge." 
lint 1 preh r not to siK‘ak of “ undiserimiiiating awai-cness," because I 
think the awareness in qiiestiuii obviously involves diseriniinatioii. 
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is an act of far greater complexity, that it involves not merely 
recognition of the qualities of an object, but a change in the state 
of feeling-tone, and, as resulting from both, a certain mode of 
conation. We may submit these to isolated treatment, and 
certainly the relative proportions in which they occur exhibit 
the most striking varieties, but, in the present reference, the 
important thing is the fact of their unity. The act of perception 
is essentially an act of discriminating; but the point of my 
contention is that it is an act not merely of discriminating the 
features of the object, but likewise of discriminating tlu^ object 
from that which, if one may use ambiguous language, is given 
along with it, and is, in fact, subjective. I do not mean, of course, 
that it is an act both of external and internal perception ; I 
do not mean that two objects are before it, an outer and an inner, 
and that it discriminates the one from the otluT. T mean that the 
one object is only determined by it fw an nbjrd in contrast with 
an awareness which it does not so (h^termino. It needs not, [ 
should say, two mental acts to j)erceivi» a toothache ainl to be, 
aware that I dislike it ; to iierceive a white ligiin* in a church- 
yard and to be conscious that I am afraid of it ; to juTceivc 
a tree and to know that 1 am i)erceiving it. What Meinong 
calls the AnsirartmrndHntj and the iyinwartHarndumj of the 
content of an act of perception* are here, in fact, two different 
aspects of the combined content of a singl(‘ act of apprehension. 

Were we to try to trace psychologically the way in whic’h 
the distinction betwer*ii what it is customary to describe as 
“ inner and outer experitmee ” comes, Avith increasing deiiniteness, 
to be recognized, abundant confirmation would, 1 think, be 
furnished of the view 1 have been indicating. It could be shown, 
namely, that in such an undertaking we an*. (oncenuMl throughout 
with a correlativ(! course of development, that advamnng comnon- 


• Op, cU., p. 58. 
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sense knowledge of the external world of nature on the one hand 
and of the inne^r life on the other proceed strictly fari pasm — 
that they are, in fact, coniplementary sides of one anrl the same 
proGcas. 

f). Now, however, I want to take a further step. I should be 
inclined to differentiate more shar])ly than has usually been 
differentiated between what I have called “ self-knowledge ” and 
introspection. While tlu! latter, obviously, presupposes the 
former, it involves, it seems to me, considerably more. I recognize 
the (liiriciilty of drawing any hard-and-fast line of demarcation, 
but wlum w(! tiike a (^ase of introspection sufficiently far from 
tlui l)order betweem tlie. two the difference is clearly enough 
marked. For instance, I should hesitate in describing Profef?sor 
Stout’s exam])h^ of tin? cliess player as an cjxample of introspection. 
So long as this individual is telling us about the problem and its 
solution his attitude, it is said, is not introspective. But if he 
goes on to describe how he <jame to invent the problem, or how 
he came to discover its solution, he will then be describing the 
workings of his own niind.* Yes ; in a way, ho will : but only 
in that quite populiJr. general way in which he would probably 
have had the workings of his own mind present to himself when 
lie was telling us simply about the problem and its solution. Self- 
knowledge of that kind, varying, no doubt, considerably in degree 
of prominence, is actually present, if I mistake not, in most of 
our piTcejdive situations. »Suppose, on tlie other hand, I try 
deliberately to ascertain what I have been doing in perceiving 
some definite object say, some strange and curious flower — 
or, in willing some definite course of conduct- say, an early 
rising next morning - the process, although not different in kind, 
is yet so different in degree from the former process as to justify 
its being called by a iliffenmt name. 


* ManuuU 3nl «!., p. 40. 
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Tho flifforenco is lar^oly akin to thn diftVroiico b(‘t\v('oii ordinary 

approlieiisioii of an objiH^t and floso d(»liberat.n inspi.^ction of 

certain of its j)ro])Prties. Both in the latter ease and in what I 

take to be introspection in the strict scnsi\ we are abstract inf' 

from a number of factors and <*oncentratinf» attention upon a 

Jimiteil area. But in introspection what we are trying to (^oncen- 

tr.ate attention upon are subjective fac^tors : and tlie difliculty, 

of course, is so to isolate these, for the purjtoses of our attentive 

consideration, as to feel fairly confident that we an* dealing with 

what is mental. Is it jiossibh* to concentrate attention upon 

/Ac act of prrrnrinif tlu' ihiwer rather than upon thi* Hower, or 

upon the pffnrsA of irilllut/ ratlier than upon what is wilhnl '? If 

it is. then, plainly, it will be by an act other than the perceiving 

or the willing that is b(nng introspected, and this, in itself, will 
« 

serve to differeiitiat<' ijilros])e<*tioii trojii what I have been calling 
ordinary " scIf-knowIe(lg<?.“ And, in n-spect to it. our former 
question will recur : Is. then, the ael t)f pmi-oiving or the pn»ee.ss 
of willing an ohjrrf df such an introspecting act { I will fall ba<*k 
here upon c«Ttain distiin*tions made l)y Dr. Iboad. lie wonlil 
distinguish, namely. betwec‘n being “ object iv<‘ " and being 
objectitial'le " ; and agairn between being “episieinohigieally 
object if ia ble " and being ’* p.sychologicalIy <ibji*ctiti:ible.'*‘" 'the 
terminology is nut [airticularly hapj>y. but that. m(‘an while, need 
not worry us. Kri n/fhltifi." writes Dr. Hroail. “ is in principle 
epistemologically objectiliable, fur everything can at least be 
thought about, and is thus capable of eorrespoiuling to the epis- 
temological object of some thought -.situation.’' On t heot herliaiid. 
“to be ' psyeliologic.ally objesrf ilia ble ’ means to bi* capable of 
being an objective const it ueiit of some object iv*; mental situation." 

Now, 1 make no doubt that what, in numerous eases, we are 
attempting to do in so-ealled introspeetive ob.servation is, in 


• Op, cit., 
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Dr. Broad's pliraseology, to “ psychologically objectify ” the 
mental static with whicjh wci may be conccrnfMl. We ani attemp- 
ting, that is to say, to regard it as a concrete objcMit which stands 
over against ns for observation and scrutiny, after the manner in 
which, in perception, a physical object stands over against us 
for observation and scrutiny. Obviously, the onlff kiivl of 
|KTception that ran provide an analogy to such a procedure 
is visual pereeption ; and, are.ordingly, th(‘ art of introspection is 
])ictured as a sort of inner vision. The medhod of introspection, 
as thus conceived, is, if what f have been urging be justilunl. 
naturally ex|)osed lo two serious objeetions. Kither the fact of 
being eonseinus *' will appi»ar <o la* diaphanous " in character, 
something, that is to say, which eludes visual ap|)rehension, 
even of the uni«|ue kind c-alled ijuier “ : nr else it will appear 
that what we are n*ally observing an* i-ertain aeeessorv facts 
that <'oncern, i»r an* constituents of. the body, aiul not mental 
factors at all. I do not. say that, even so, the objections are 
altogelhiT I'alal. It does not follow, for example, that boeauso 
what we are attending to are for the most |)art kin.e.sthetie and 
ccenestlu'l ic si'iisal lons. we are imt. at tiu* same time, discrimi- 
nating certain eliaraeleristies of mental states occurring in 
cunjnuction with them. Yet. so eondiicted it dot*s seem to me 
that the method is peenliarly inetlective. and that, under such 
a supposition, tlic wouhl-be ohserver is wcll-uigli certain to 
coufusji and misinterpret what lie imagines himself to bo 
observing. 

Ihit there is, .sf) far as I can discover, no imperative reason why, 
if there is to lie introspection, it must be of the character just des- 
cribed. If in orilinary self-knowledge we do not thus objectify 
the sul)j<*et.ive. sundy it is not impossible, for the trained psycholo- 
gist to avoid lining so. What is then* to prevent him rcHccting 
upon his own mental slates from the point of view of one who is 
actually experieiiciiig them, or to force him to attempt the 
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impossible task of surveying tliem from the point of view of an 
onlooker ? lie is or has becMi aetually living through the modes 
of awareness lie is coiurerned to iiivi'stigate. ft is triu? that 
merely as lived through, they do not yield knowledge of them- 
selves, that what is known through them is not their own manner 
of existence as modes of knowing. In thixt respect, however, they 
do not differ from anything else that lu' knows ; the mere givenness 
of anything is not sulfieient to (constitute knowledge of it. 
Admittedly, he is bringing to hear upon th(*m another cognitive 
act, which, as it actually ocrcurs, is also lived through or imme- 
diately experienced. AVhile not, thi*n, identical with what it is 
introsp(?cting (any more than any cognitivtc act is identical with 
what it is cognizing), the introspective act wilt be of om? pii'ce and 
continuous with it, a jiart. so to spi'ak, of the whole proca'ss it is 
(‘ndeavouring to interpret. Then* is no mon» reason that I. ('an see 
why that whi('h is to be introsp('ct«Ml must, in order to be intro- 
spec'ted. be thrown, as it were, upon a screen, than then* is why, 
ill order to recall a conversation I had with a frieml tin* other 
ev«*ning. I must ne(*essarily visualize his face and features, or 
h('ar again th(? tones of his voii'c. Not only do(‘s it seem to m«? 
possible, therefoni, so to iiitrospijc.t mental states from within, 
but T think that all the inon? exact and trustworthy ])sycholi»gi(*al 
introspection a(rtually is of this natun\ AVlu'thor it is rightly 
to be <lescribcd as ” intuitive,” in Dr. Brojul's .sense,* [ am not 
prepur(?d to say. lie s«*(*ins to lay it down, as a condition of an 
act of introspe(*ti*in being so d(*signated. that the mental states 
appn^hended "must be or seem to be objectives constituents,’* 
just as “ physical events or things an* or se«'in to be objective eon- 
stitu(.*nts of perceptual situations," and that is pr(*cis(*ly the 
condition which in the kind of introsp(M;tion [ am conUmifilating 
cannot be fulfilkid. Yet, inasniu(;h as tin*, nu'iital stat^.s in 
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question are or have been immediately cxpcricmcod, I should have 
thought that this introspcetioii of them might elaim to l)e intui- 
tive,” ill any sense; that any cognitive act can claim to b<‘. That 
the introspecting act is an act of thouglit or of reflexion I hold, 
indeed, to be certain; but in that respect, again, it does not 
seem to me to differ from any other act of knowing. 

(5. It will, p('rha))S, serve, to make my meaning clearer if I 
ask, in (‘oncliisioii, what information we can get from introspec- 
tion, as T have, been viewing it-, in n‘garil to |.hc» unity and con- 
tinuity of the self. 

[ agree with I Jr. Broad that it tlu;re lie a “ pure ego ” it is 
certainly not revealed to us in any intros[)(.H*tiv»; situation. And, 
theoretically consid(*red, thi‘ assumption of a single entity 
essentially related to a manifold of mental states, and yet in 
essence really distinct fnun them, leads to intolerable perplexities. 
But it the notion of a “ pure ego ” calls to la* n*jecte«l, the notion 
of an “ empirical self” must. 1 should say. go along with it, for 
they are, in truth, correlative notions. IJr. Broad, on the contrary, 
thinks that no oia.» seriously doubts the existence of “ empirical 
selves,” and that in every introspective situation we are f*(m- 
c(»rned with what is, in fact, an event in that whoh; complex 
which constitutes the “ empirical self.” 'Phe ” empirical self ” is, 
h(* argues, in so far precisely analogous to a pliysical thing as 
that '■ (»ach is a h)ng strand of history wh(».se successive slices 
have a c«;rtaiu continuity with each otlu*r, and are themselves 
c«)mp«)sed of various tenqHirally ov(*rla|)ping evi*nts in a character- 
istic way.*' * 

Now, I think this way of describing the continuity of an 
individual mind -as a si»ries, namely, of separate events in time 
externally related to and overlapping each other -comes from 
trying to survey nu»ntal facts from the outside, and is not the 


♦ Op. rit., p. 28,1. 
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story introspoction lins to tell when it. is roniluctoil from the 
point or view of the indivitlnal suhjeet. 

If fin iiuiividiifil subject tries to determine' by such introspec- 
tion wliiit it is that constitutes the continuity which he ascribes 
to his own inner life. sun*ly the first thinjr disce*rned liy him will 
be that the capacity e»f retaininj? and reviving the contents of 
previous states of ceinsciousness lies at its very bjisis. Ue will 
notice, namely, as a fundamental featnri' of what is ex])erii'nced 
at any one moment, or span e»f duration,*’ the pres«*nce'. e)t 
ideas," the contents of which inv«»lve a reb'D'iict* to the ])ast 
and likewise to the future. And relit'xion will soon convince 
him that just in prnport ion to the extent in which there is providi'd 
a supply of such " ideas," and just in proportion to tin* distinct- 
ness of the referenct* which th«*y bi'ar b(*yonil themselvi's. will 
be the kind and amount of continuity of which then* is aware- 
ness. Ife will notice, further, that the c-lianjre eharai'teristic of 
the inm*r life is change of a special ty|ie. 'I’lie ehaiifr** there, he 
will ftiul. is never mere succession, men* vicissitude. What 
happens is always the occurrence of a !nf»difii*ation in tin* t«>tal 
content of the momentary situation. ;i partial alt.*ratu>n in what, 
is expj'rienced. Ife will notice, onci* more, that whi!»* the refi*r- 
enci* of "ideas” beyoinl themselves \< spi*eilically t«) the past 
and to the futiin*. and tin* eontinuity result ini' tlierefrom is 
derinitely of the kind i-alliMl lf*mpfiral, this is not the oidy form of 
continuity of which he is conscious. Ifi* will dilVerentiate, in 
addition, that (haivative form which plays s«» pnuninent a part 
in his mental devr*lopment. tin* continuity of his purposes and his 
interests. 

I mu.'it not- pursue the analysis further. I will. Iu)we.ver, lay 
stress on one point nafuely, that the continuity which thus 
evinces it.solf is perfectly com|)atible with tin* di.sconti unity whi**h 
the mental life will seem to exhibit from the standpoint of an 
e.xternal s))ectator. The ext(*rmil sjiectator mak<.*s the demand 
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thiiti if continuity is to bo ascribed to an individiinl mind the 
flow of iiKMital process nnist proceed iin})rokcn, that in it. tlicrc 
must be no jraps or pau.s(‘s. And then lie is baffled by the 
{leriodical oeciirreiUM* of drcaiiilc.ss sleep or the specaal occurrence 
of what is popularly ca]h‘d unconsciousness. But, in truth, it 
may (piite well be the (?!ise that, since the mental life is dependent 
on liodily conditions, of the relation of which to it we know little 
or nothing, there may constantly be in its current, as viewed from 
without, fjaps or pauses, and yet nothing in that circumstance 
in the least to conHi<‘t with the kind of continuity revealed by 
introspection to be uni<picly characteristic of it. So far as the 
latter is concerned, the essential thing is that the ga])s or pauses 
do not dc'stroy the inliinati* connectediK'ss that subsists for the 
conscious individual hims(»lf lad-ween tin' l.•ontent■s t>f what he 
experiem*es. The last distinct thought before he goes to sleep 
at night and the lirsi idea that o<-eurs on his awaking in the 
morning lit together in a c olieriMit cout»‘xt : it is not necessary 
that 111* shouhl be " tliinking always * in order to preserve his 
mental life from being split up into disjointed fragments. 

Tlie unity iif mind, ns it is disclosed to relh*et ive introspection, 
cannot, then. In* con as a uuitv that results from a complex 
of mental events interrelated in any way analogous to the mode 
in which |»hvsical events an* int«Mn*lated. riie very simplest 
form of the unity in jpieslion, that which is exhibited in the unity 
*>f the miiltiplieity of contents that constitute at any one moment 
what, is sometimes called tiie *’ tiehl of consciousness, is unity of 
a ty[)<*. totallv dilTerent. from that which we emamntcr in the 
physical world. On tin* other hand, it is eipially incapable of 
being eonstriied as the unity »»f sonn* existent agent, sot over 
against either what are calh‘d ** present a titms or mental events. 
When wi* say “ I nin thinking of this hook, and wanting my 
tiia, and fooling tired,*' this eortainly does not suggest that the 
term “ I ” is “ the proper name of a certain existent which 
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stands in a common asymmetric relation to all those contemporary 
mental events.*' * On tlie (u»ntrarv, what it does suggest is that 
the “ I ** is not something dilTerent from tlie act of thinking of 
this book, and of wanting my tea, and of feeling tired. It 
suggests that the “ I *’ is, for the time being, these mental states, 
rather than the “ owner *’ of them ; that they are. tln^ transit^nt 
modes ])hases of an indivisible individuality. 


* IhiiL p. riS4. 
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II. By G. ¥. >Stout. 

Mu. Dawes Hicks lias fairly covered the ground. I shall therefore 
mainly cioniine myself to the questions which he has raisedi 
noting the points at which I fail entirely to follow him, or lind 
his treatment inadequate. 

There arc two inqKirtant topics which Mr. Hicks has, in 
my judgment, handled so wc?ll that I have only to endorse 
what he says without further discussion. The first is the unity 
and continuity of the self as explained at the close of his paper. 
I agree in rejecting the pure ego,” whether conceived as a 
substance or jis an activity. I agree also that in giving up the 
“ pure ego ” we must also give up that conception of the empirical 
self which presupposes a pure ego and has meaning only as 
correlated and contrasted with it. 1 would only add that 
Mr. Hroad’s stateiiient that there is no doubt of the existence of 
the empirical self is i?i itself open to a more favourable inter- 
pretation than Mr. Hieks puts upon it. It may merely mean 
what Mr. I Ticks himself m(*ans -that the unity of the experiencing 
individual is to be. sought within liis experiences and is not a 
something, we know not what/* lying behind them or floating 
above them. Kvtm the suggested analogy of a physical thing 
may bo intended in a (jiiite innocent way. The point of it may 
l)(j tJiat the jihy.sical thing a Iso is t he eoiicrete unity of its properties, 
proc«\sses and modes of behavitiur, not merely an abstract entity 
lying behind these and sup|H>sed somehow to bind them together. 
This may be inaintaiiUMl without in the least denying that the 
<listiiiu:tivo form of unity of the. experiencing and thinking indi- 
vidual is of a quite peculiar nature having no parallel in anything 
else. Mr. Hicks’s inveterate habit of thinking historically, and 
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ospc'cially in tonus uf the Kantian philosophy, perhaps leads 
him, now and then, to l)o uueonseiously unfair to those who arc 
not steeped in history and in Kant. How far IVlr. Broad himself 
would aeoopt this a[)ology I shall not venture to determine. 
But I offer it on my own behalf; for, like Hr. Broad, 1 also 
have been in the habit of saying that 1 know only of one self, 
the empirieal s«.*lf. 

The seeond point on whieh Mr. Ilioks loavt*s me little or 
nothing to say is the theoretieal ol)jectioii that in introspection 
“the observer and the observed are one." In principle this 
supposed ditUeulty, if it were insuperable, woidil reialer impossible 
not only introspection in tlie narrower sense, but wliat Mr. J licks 
calls self-knowleilge in g»*neral. TJie ililliculty arises i»nly for a 
preconceived theory of kmiwledgc. and any theory of knowh'dge 
which iinds it insuperabh* is tluTcby itself discredited. It has 
mistaken its own business, which is to givi* a coherent account 
of the knowledge which we undtmiably poss»*s>. not to deny its 
e.xistonce. But who is pre|iar«ii to maintain that he cannot 
notice that he is. r.//.. pleased or jx rplexed. or angry or hungry. 
It is. of course, as .Mr. llick.s points mil. another (pu'stion hfiw 
far the division of attention bl•tween a snbji*ciivi‘ proce-s and 
its oliject may bar sustained and continuous atlenticjn to ihe 
proc«.‘ss itself. But this is a lopie which will mos{ conveniently 
be consideiM'd after dealing with the (jin'stion whether inlro- 
S 2 )ec;tion and self kiujwledgi- in general ran be pro|>erly regarded 
as *■ inn<T perception.*' 

Here there are two problems, oia; raised by the word ** imwr 
ami the other by the word ’’perception." Let us begin with 
the lirst. The very wunl intro.«peet ion literally means looking 
within; and every <Mie wiio dr.ds with the snbjeet is naturally 
iinp.'llefl to eonceive o] ii as eonei nied willi Siwiietliing inside ns 
as contrasted with obji-cts which, as being outside ns. arc called 
external. Mr. Hicks himself, for e.vaiiiple, speaks, at the outset 
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of his paper, of a “ self-uoiLscious nuiul ” attending to the succes- 
sive phases of its own iiitici' life ; and he uses similar language 
elsewhere. Now the question I raise is : Why is he not content 
to speak of tlui “ niimrs own life ” ; what leads him to add the 
adjective inner ” i lias the mind an outer as well as an inner 
life '{ In gent.'rai, what account are we to give of this distinction 
of inner imd outcM* as applicMl to the self-conscious iniiul and its 
objects as such ^ That it can be only metaphorical seems clear. 
Tlui ndation of attiMition and will to what we attend to and will 
is not spatial. When I think of space my thought is not spatially 
external to the space I think of. But if there is a metaphor, 
what is the point of it, and what makes it so natural and inevit- 
able i fn ordinary life w<i us«‘ such phrases as out of sight, 
out of mind ** when? *' out of mind ” means beyond the range of 
perception and tliought. But this metaphorical use of “in’* 
and *’ out does jn»l help us, for it a[)plies only to objects and 
not to the subjeelive proce'^si's with which introspection is 
concerned. .My own vi<?w is that when we speak of our “inner 
life" as coniraslul witli external objects, we do not intend a 
metaplioT at all. Wr mean litrrally by inner ’’ ** inside our 
own boilit's," and l)y I'Xtei nal " " external to our own bodies.” 
But if our minds are not things locally situated within our bodies, 
is it not sheer eonfiisiou to speak of t lie iimev life of a self-conscious 
mind i Ought we not to ilrop such language altogether as 
merely perpetuating a vulgar error { 

This, 1 submit, would be the conclusion to which we are 
inevitably led, if it were true that the self of which we are primarily 
awan? in self-cousciousuess, in common sense self knowledge, and 
in psvchological intros|)ection were merely a mind, if it wt^ro 
what Desciirtes calls a purely thiiiking self from whieli everything 
which pertains to the body is e.xchuled. But this is emphatically 
untrue. Apart from a dillicult and dubious process of abstract 
analysis, what I am aware of as myself, what I ordinarily mean 
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by the word “ 1/’ iiicludea in inseparable unity a bodily and a 
mental factor. It is experienced and known as an embodivxl nelf. 
Each of us primarily apprehends tlic boilily aspect of his own 
embodied self in a way no one else could possibly apprehend it. 
He is aware of it not as something seen or handled, but as impli- 
cated in the process of seeing or handling. In bodily rsifort 
against resistance, the bodily elTort is ascribed to the. s(»lf ; it is 
1 who push or pull ; only the n^sistancc is ascril>ed to the 
"externar* object. In seeing and touching and effort against 
resistance what we are aware of is not merely what is stuMi or 
touched or resisted : it includes these in one total situation along 
with the embodied self as engaged in s(S‘ing, ttuiching, or making 
an effort. Within this total situation tin* self in its biMlily aspect 
is apprehended in spatial relation to surrounding things. It 
occupies a central position and they an* outside it. In this sense 
ainl only in this seiist* they can properly In* calltMl extiTiial 
objects or objects of external juTception : on the othi*r IiainL the 
body, so far as it is known otherwise llian by touching or seeing 
or iti any way externally jn*rc‘eiving it. is properly reganled as an 
internal object or an object of intfriial peree[itit)n. I have taken 
instances only from the perceptual level. Jbit the thesis that llie 
self of self consciousness is an embodied self seem.s to me to hold 
goofl even for the highest pro<-esses. Even what J)eS(rart*'S calls 
pure thought is a hard bodily effort ; and if we try to think away 
its Innlily side, what we reach is not an actual pro(M*ss but a mere 
abstraction incapable of conende existence. 

It thii.s appears tliat the phrase “ inner per<*eption can be. 
definitely exj)laiiie»i and even jiistilini if we apply it only to the 
apprehension of tlie l.'cjdily fa»-tor of the embodied self. This of 
itself is a good rea.son why we should not ii.se the phrase as a 
synonym for introspection or for more rudim<*ntary stag* s of self 
knowledge. For tin? self as primarily known to ns is not mendy 
body, but mind and body in om ; the terms external ” and 
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“ internal ” have no literal application to the mind as such, and 
to use them metaphorically is confusing and misleading. If, 
however, we drop the term “ inner ” it does not follow that we are 
boimd to give up the term “ perception. ** We might, for instance, 
following the use of the word Reflection in Jjocke and Hume, 
speak not of inner but of reflective perception. Before committing 
ourselves to this or equivalent language, we must first consider 
what it is taken to imply. Now those who, like Mr. Broad, make 
a point of defending it, seem to imply by it a doctrine which 
I fiiifl untcna1)le. 'Iliey presuppose some distinction analogous 
to that whieh llunK* draws between impressions of reflection and 
impressions of sensation. I admit that a distinction of this sort 
may be justified wIumi we consider only the bodily aspect of the 
self and its proccssc?s ; but it secerns to me to break down entirely 
when we take into account the mental aspect. The implication 
which I find iinh-'fensible is that the supposed introspective or 
reflective ** pc'rception ” is distinguished from sense perception 
in a way whitdi is in principle the same as that in which diflerent 
sense perceptions or different kinds of sense perception, e.ijf., 
.seeing, hearing, or touching, arc distinguished from each other : 
Iteflectivt* or ” i lilies* " perception in general is contrasted with 
son.se-per(!epf.ion in general only because its objects have a common 
character wliich is not shared by any object of souse, that of 
being predicablo of tlu? self. I can say “ 1 am angry or I love ” 
but not ** [ am n*d or “ I am loud. ^ Now I admit that the 
distinction hen? laid down is fundamentally sound. What I 
have to urge is that when we examine what it involves, it destroys 
the supposerl analogy. Tin*, cpiestion is well treated by Mr, 
Hicks. W'hat follows is iiiteiideil t<) .supplement and nmiforce his 
argument. 

The meaning of the word “ I ” and the experiences which 
we predicate of it, such as.si*eing and hearing, desiring and willing, 
cannot bi? a])prehi*ndeil except in corndation with a not-sidf 
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which is also exporieuced or thought of. It is utterly wrong to 
suppose that wo can, so to speak, turn our backs on other things 
and direct our gaze on our own states and activities so as to con- 
template these by themselves apart from their objects. If we try 
the experiment, we find that there is nothing left to contemjJate. 
This applies to the process of sense perception as well as to all 
other processes which are ascribed to the self as subject. I am 
looking, let us say, at a tree ; I am so preoccupied with the tree 
as to take no notice of my self or of the process of sec*ing. Suppose 
now that my attention is turned in another direction by my 
interest in psychology. My attention is diverted, but it is not 
diverted as it would be if 1 looked at another tn^e or a house, or 
began to listen to the song of a bird, or put my hand in my pocket 
to find out how much money was in it. I n listening to the song of 
the binl, I may cease either to perceive or think of the tree. The 
song of the bird then simply displaces tluj lr»M* as an object of my 
attention and is substituted for it. It is esst*ntially otherwise 
w'hcn my attention is diverted from the tret? itself as a pliysic^d 
ol)ject to the seeing of it, as my action. I cannot attend to the 
seeing without also continuing to perceive or think of the tree as 
seen. 80 far my attention is not really diverted from the t*i'e 
to something (?Ise. The real difference* is that I am regarding 
tin? tree from a different standpoint : I am raising a different’ 
kind of question concerning it. I am no longer, for instance, 
seeking to know how its leaves are arranged or how oM it is. or 
whether it belongs to this or that species. 

The sort of (jiiestion which occupu's nn* is of another onler. 
I ask, for excimple, liow much of what I am aware of in sc‘eing is 
due to ijrevious experience aial wdiat is iiuhtpendcmt of previous 
experience ? How is it that the tree looks diffien*nt as compared 
wdth the tree 1 first saw* independently of real change in it ? 
How is it that I now detect at a glance details which I did not 
originally detect at all ? How is it tliat it docs not si'om to me- 
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SO big as when I was a child ? Such questions rider to the way 
we see the tree ; but for that very reason th<;y are (juestions 
concerning the tree, concerning the way in which the tree appears 
to us when we see it. In general, the objects of subjective pro- 
cesses enter essiuitially into all introspective judgments. Further, 
we may always make them the grammatical subject of such 
judgment. We may say indifEerently, “ I attend to this,” and 
“ this occupies my attention ” ; “I am phrased with this,” and 
“ This pleases me " ; f am reminded by tin’s of that.” and 
“ This reminds me of that.” 

Now I e-ome to the. point of my argument against those who, 
like Mr. Broad, would justify the use of such phrases as inner 
perception on tia* grouml that there is no fundamental difference 
between the way in which introspection is distinguished from 
sens(»-percei)tion and that in which different kinds of sense- 
piu’ception are distinguished from each other. My point is that 
one sense- perception is distinguishi'd from another by different 
sensa which are independently and separatidy experienced so 
as to make ])ossilile correspondingly independent and separate 
direct ion.s of attention. But the subjective process, including 
such proces.scs as those of siM'ing and hearing, is not thus separate 
from anil independent of its object. 

It may, however, still b(» urged that my case, is incomplete. 
Admitting t'.iat I have pointed out a fundamental diversity of 
nature between the introspective process and sense-perception, 
I have failed, it may be said, to take account of a fundamental 
agreement, which may of itself sullice to justify us in using 
the term perception, in a .'similar sense, for both. When wo 
are wholly absorbed in attention to an object, our attention 
is itself experienced in the sense of being ‘'lived through,” 
or, to borrow a word from Ale.xander, “enjoyed.” But \rc 
certainly need not notice it. We take note of it only when we 
pass from the olqective to the reflective or self-conscious attitude. 
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Now tliis may be taken to imply that it is only in the supervening 
reflection that we l)(?coine cognizant of it at all. On this 
assumption, in turning from the merely o}»je(?tive to tlie self- 
conscious attitude, we become cognitively aware of sonu^thing 
actually and positively experienced which was previously (jiiite 
unknown to us. Further, we arc aware of it in tliat direct way 
for which the propcT name is percejjtion, a perctiption analogous 
to sense j>erception and diflering from it only in being concerm»d 
with subjective not senst' ex])(‘rience. I would reply to this 
argument that it rests on the false assumption that what we 
do not notice is in no way known to us. However absorbed 
we may be in an object, it seems to mt' that we are never wholly 
incognizant of our subj«*ctiv«‘ lift* in rt'lation to it. What we 
are cognizant of is the whoh‘ situation iiito which objta i and 
subjective process enter as joint constituents. Whi*n and so far 
as our attitude is objectivi‘, it is only objective ft*atures whit^h 
are discriminated. I)ut it tloes not follow that tin* s»d)jeclivi* 
side is in no way known. We ought rather to say that we are 
aware of it in being aware of the whole of which it is part, 
without separately discerning it within this winde. I maintain 
this, in the first place, on the evidence of my f)wn introspection ; 
however engrossed 1 may be in what I sec. yet when I begin 
to reflect on the fact that I am .sf*eing it. I .seem i-learly tJ) 
recognize that I am not becoming cognizant for the first time of 
something in-w t«j nn* with a novelty comparable to that of 
a new sensum. a new eolour or soiiml. Hn thi* contrary, I seem 
to be apprehending rllstinetly what I Innl previously appn*hended 
confusedly inasmuch as I did not pick it *»!it from the wlu»lc 
of which it was part. In the .second place I find stn)ng support 
for this view in the otherwisi* iinacc.oimtaldc fact, which seems 
to l)c generally admitted, that we <-an notic*e for the first, time 
in memory h*atnre.s of a siibjerfive process which escaped us 
while it was aefiially going on. I f|o riot se«* hf)\v there can he 
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momory knowledge whcie there is no previous knowledge. But 
there is no difficulty in the view tlmt we may in memory know 
discriminatingly what was originally known undiscriminatiugly. 

In maintaining this position it follows that I am also bound 
to maintain that an experiencing individual is always, at least 
implicitly, self-conscious. 1 accept the consequence. I agree 
with h'erri(ir that w(i arcj never cognizant merely of an object, 
but always of an “ object meemn'' And this holds for a mouse 
as well as for a man. That both the me and the object ” are 
vastly more simple and rudimentary in the case of the mouse 
than in that of th(‘. man makes no dillereiicc. Of course, the 
S(;lf [ refer to is the (?mboilied s«‘Jf. The distinction of the mind 
as such from all that, is bodily is a reach of abstraction attained 
only at a late and comiilex stage. And then, like Descartes, we 
are apt to carry it too far. 

[ come now to the |)ractieal difficulty of attending at once to 
ihe ol)ji»ct for its own objective interest, and also of attending to 
it in an introspt?(?tiv<; interest as an object of subjective process. 
'I’o begin with, it is important not to confuse this difficulty with 
allot Inn* whicli aris *s merely out of want of practice and the weak- 
ness of the introspective interest. The plain man whose attitude 
is mainly objective feels himsiflf bewildered and helpless when he is 
calle*! on to pay deliberati* and systematic attention to the workings 
of Iiis own mind. I le does not know what to look for. On the other 
hand, the. IraiiuMl jisychologist is eipiipped with a definite set of 
questions which In* wants answereil. lie has not to introspect at 
large but can go at once to the [nniit in which he is interested. 
Th(‘. dilliculty with which we are now concerned exists both for 
those to whom the introspective, attitude is familiar and for those 
to whom it is unfamiliar. It consist-s in the divergence of two 
inter(*sts ; interest in the object as part of the world of objects, 
and interest in the object merely as the object of a subjective 
process. That such divergence exista is undeniable ; but it is 
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easy to misuiidcrstaiul its nature and to exaggerate its degree. 
The divergence is not at all comparable to that of two disconnected 
objects, for interest in the subjective jn-ocess is itself an interest 
which can be satislieil only in attending to its object. And this 
motive may be. of itself, sullicieiit to maintain attention to the 
object as a means to an t*nd. For example. I may tix my gaze 
on one thing and try to concentnite on another in the margin of 
the field of view, in order to determim* how far this is possible. 
Both the object fixated aiul that in the margin may, in themselves, 
be indifferent to me. It is the introspei*tive interest which initiates 
and maintains tlu? whole process, and there is little i»r no distrac- 
tion due to competition. What Mr. Titcliener calls *' intros))(M‘tion 
under test conditions," as carried on expi*riiiu'ntally in p.sy<-ho- 
logical laboratories, is predominantly of this typ»*. iSidtiiig aside 
such cases, let us (M)nsider oidy thos<* in which there is a ndatively 
strong interest in the object on its own account. Here, no doubt* 
there is always mon* or less divisioii of atttuition. which pn‘eludt*s 
continuous introspection and inaki^s possible only a series of 
intermittent side glances. But the dillicully varies greatly in 
degree acconling to the nature of the subjective jirocess which we 
attempt to e.xamiiu*. It is nuKst si*rious when? introspection when 
continued beyond a certain point int«*rferes with attention t(» tie* 
objeirt, so that the very |)rocess which we are endeavouring to 
notice teiuls to vanish in the attimipt to examiFie it. Bui lhi> is 
by no means always so at least in a sermus degn*e. The attempt 
to introsjiect does lujt, for instance, interfere much and rajjidly 
with the subjiM'tive I'xpiTience.s, mainly painful, which have what 
I may call an ob.sessive charact«-r, such that wc cannot voluntarily 
get rid of them however much we may want to «Io so. I cannot 
eause the exfierience of having a tfMithaclu* to disappear merely 
by raising (piestions regarding it anil g*'tting answers to them from 
the experience itself. The sjime is true of emotions like anger, 
f cannot readily dissipate my anger by serutiiiising it so as to 
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discover whether it is, for iosttiiicci, mere aiig(;r or bhiiided with 
grief, or fear, or jealousy. The *lifliculty here is of an inverse', kind. 
It is not that the atteni[)t to intros^K'ct intcjrferes with the sub- 
jective process ; it is rather that the objective interest is so 
engrossing as more or le'ss complctc^ly to preclude introspection. 
Jlow far it does so will depend to a great extent on the relative 
strength and j)iTsistenc(j of the introspective interest. There is 
in this respc'ct a wide difference between tin; ordinary man and a 
man liki? Ifenry »Sidgwi(;k, to whom the introspective attitude was 
almost as familiar as eating or breathing. 

A word in eonelusion on the problem whcdluT what is called 
inlros])eetion is not really retrospection. We certainly can and 
do, by the aid of memory, disc-cTu features of bygone experiences 
which we did not distinctly notice at tin? time simply because our 
attention was not direeti'd to tluMii. We thus become discrimi- 
natively aware, in ineinory, of what at the time we apprehended 
only indistinctly and confusedly. Such introspective knowledge 
is by no mea ns ('ontiner I to subjective process. It may be, and often 
is, properly objective'. .Vs Jkentano puts it, an astronomer can 
notice in nn'inory el-tails of the a])pearance of a star which escaped 
him while In* was actually observing. Ihit retrospective discern- 
ment. of this kind tills a far larger place and is of much greater 
importance in psychology than in any other branch of knowledge. 
It docs not, however, follow that there is no discernment of the 
nature of the snbjeetive |>rocess while it is actually going on, and 
that tlu'rcfore what pass^'s for introspection is always merely 
rc'trospection. I say merely,’’ for it may well be that it is always 
|Mirtly so. The intorniittent side glances in whiidi wc take note 
of our own mental operations as these actually go on are not 
confined only to tin' immediate pre.sent ; the gaps are tilled in by 
reiro.s[)ective discj'rnment of prc'cc'ding phast's whi(di wo failed to 
notice when they «K*c.nrre«l. There is a parallel to this in objective 
observation as in Dr. Ward’s example of repeated attention to a 
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flower, or in the gradual tliscennuent of the details of a picture 
revealed in a serit's of nioinentary flashes. But ludthcr objective*, 
nor subjective obscTvation is confined to such retrospectives elis- 
cernment. What I finel is rather that retrosiM*ertive knowledge of 
past phases of the* proe*t*ss is continue*d into, anel tenninates in, 
awareness of the ininie?eliat<*ly present phase. This, it se»eiiis to me, 
constitute's a marke'd distinction be'twecn iiutc retrewpection iind 
introspection in the strict and narrenv sense*. 
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I FEKii a (liiluMiltiy in approaching this rpicstion. There 

is partly, of (joiirse, the iLsiuil dilfieulty, eoniinoii to all third 
])arties in these diseassions, of lack of time for an adequate con- 
sideration of the previous contributions. But there is also a 
special diiliculty arising from the nature of these contributions. 
It is usual, 1 think, for the third contributor to a symposium 
to pronouiure som(». sort of judgment on tlic^ <;ontroversy between 
the two prex ious wrik*rs. But here, unfortunately or fortun- 
at(*ly, tIuTt' aj»pears to be no controversy birtween them. Nor, 
even for the sake of producing a lively discussion, do 1 lind it 
possible to raises any controversy with either of them myself. 
K*ir their main arguments, as I imderstand them, appear to me 
convinc'ing. And certain of the supposed dilHculties in the way 
of believing in the fact of intros|x*ction appear thus to be satis- 
factorily removed. I am m»t sure, indeed, whether all these 
supposcMl dilUculties really deserve such a careful and thorough 
consideration. Soim* of them, at any rat(?, appear to belong to 
that class of philosophii'al diiliculty, unfortunately a large one, 
which consists in throwing doubt-s uj)on the existence of a fact 
by a demonstratum of the tliiliculty of finding adequate laiigmige 
to describe it. 

ily own <lif1icultics in the- matter of introspection lie in a 
different direction. It is not a question of seeing how such a 
process is possibh*. M’o problems of that order 1 am inclined to 
rejily solvihir amhulando, it is when 1 come to ask what are the 
facts, the indubitably mental facts, that introspection gives us, 
that 1 find the diiliculty arises, both in describing these facts 
ami in disentangling them from other facts given along with 
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them, but dourly not given by introspection. And if 1 arrive 
at some sort of general answer to this question, I find two other 
closely allied questions arising out of it. How much of the 
knowledge that we have of our own minds and our own mental 
processes is, in fact, given us by introspection '{ And, more 
generally, does introsi)ection give us the material which could 
possibly be worked up into an or«lereil system of scientific know- 
ledge ? I cannot preh'fid to have arrived at anything like 
certainty on these p(nnts, and 1 will attempt no more here than 
to indicate how these difficulties arise. 

When a student, beginning psychology, is first aski^l to turn 
his attention within himself and to <lescribc what is going on in 
his own mind, he generally invariably, in my i‘xperiencc — 
begins, if left to himself, by d<*scribing what it is that he is think- 
ing about, reniemboriiig, imagining, sona^times si*eing or h(*ariiig. 
That is^ he descril)es ” what is going tui in his mind ” purely in 
terms of external physical objects. The first distindion that 
he most naturally makes is between the objects which he si*es or 
hears or toudu'S, which he regards as ‘*tlien\’* and thf‘ «>bjects 
which ho thinks alxjut tlanigh not physically present, which he 
has no difficulty in regarding as ” in his mind.’' .\t this first 
stage there does nut appear to be a distinclmn made lad.wccn 
having an image, visual or otherwise, and thinking about or 
making a judgment alxmt a thing. Or emirse. there an^ still 
thinkers who deny that there is any siU’h distinct ion. Hut I 
do not think iimst of tliosi*. who are beginning tlieir re.searehes 
into these matters find rmcli »liflicnl(y ir; aere|iting tin? demon- 
stration of the im|H>ssil)ilitv of t his point «if view. Ami when they 
arrive at this stag*? t hey an? gemTally reatly to admit that “ think- 
ing about” a table? doi-s not j)ut the. table into the mind in any 
literal sense, and that tin? same table may bo tliought about 
and seen or toiiehcd, and in both cases may <‘(|ually be. really 
“ there.-’ 
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There remain the images, which most peoi)le find it very hnrJ 
to regard as anything but indubitably mental. It they ans such, 
the contemplation of them ought to be, at any rate, one form of 
introspection, and is, indeed, so regarded by some writers. 
Bertrand Kussell, for instance, in his AwUt/m of Mind, treats 
the image as the typical object of introspection.* The difficul- 
ties of regarding images as in any strict s(msc mental are familiar 
and appear to me insuperable. But what is more important 
for the 2)resent discussion is tlni fact that, so far as 1 can see, 
the reason for regarding the awanmess of images as introspection 
is that those who so regard it are already convinced, on other 
gn)unds, that the imagt‘s are mental, and tlierefore conclude 
that the contemplation of them must be iiitn>spectiou. It is 
lM*caiise of what they observe in the behaviour of images and 
their relatij)n with t)ther facts that people conn* to regard images 
as mental. It is not iu'caust* the a<‘t or process of being aware 
of an image is experiein-ed as anything essi‘ntially diJferent 
from the act or process of observing external physical objects. 

It is ibis a<'t or process which apj)ears to remain as the 
indubitably mental fact alwnit which introspection gives us 
information. Ihit what sort of information does introspection 
give us about it ^ It is noticeable that, not only the student who 
was (‘ailed in evidenc** above, but all of us. when we start to 
describe our mental processes in any given case, when, for instance, 
W(» start to dc.seribe the .steps by which we solved a particular 
problem, tind ourselves giving the greater ])art of our description 
in terms of the external facts which we observed or thought of. 
It is the things that we thought of, not our thinking of them, which 
we are describing the greater part of the. time. It may seem 
sometimes as if the only indubitably mental fact of which intro- 


* l*CM'hii])H it would ho a fiORT account of his iHiiiit of view to saj? tluit 

he HKsiinies that tluw are generally so ivganled. 
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speutiuli cuulil ^ivc iis information, \va8 the ban*, fiiot of awarciioss, 
which admitted of no furtluT analysis or di^scription. If that 
w^erc so, anything furthor that remained to be saul could only 
be said in terms of the objective facts of which we were, awan; ; 
in other words, in terms of what is given by exti?rnal ol)S(?rvatioii, 
or however wo are going to express the proctrss whii'h is contrasted 
with introspection ; while all the information that introspection 
gave us or could give us couhl be exprt'ssed compJt»tely in a single 
sentence. 

On the other hand, in tJie coursi* of such an account, we should 
probably find ourselves using diiferent expri*ssions which, at 
first sight, might s(‘eni to suggt‘sl ililTi'renci^s not in the objects 
but in the mental processes. We should find ourselves sa ving not 
only that we thought that so-and-so was tin* cast*, but also that 
we notictnl that, we woiulered whether, we n.'iiuanbcred that, \\v. 
assumed that, and so on. 

I do not, however, think that it is certain that lhesi‘ dillerent 
terms express dift(*rern*es in the mental [>roccss. such as wc should 
be aware of by introspection. In fa«-t. it seems lo me clear that 
some of these expressions indii-atc not a special characi eristic of 
the mental process, but something in the nature or in the situation 
of the object appr(*hendc<l, Tims. I him? already indica‘cd 
tin* view that the dilfereiice lietwc-en sense-p«?n'epf ion and 
imagining is to be found in the behavuiur and in the relation of tie* 
objects apprehended in these prueesst*s. and not in the character- 
istics of the mental proe(*ss itself. It is not, then-fore, a dilTerene«; 
known to us by introspecthm. Or. lo takt^ a more ilispiitalile 
example, 1 am personally convinced that a careful inspee.tion of the 
process of memory n-veals it as simply a form «)f infereiKM* or 
juilgmcnt, diilering from otluT forms of inference solely by wliat is 
inferred and what it is inferred abfiiit. 1 confess, however, that 
I am not yet convinced that all cognitive processes are reall) 
thus reducible to one single kind of act. Though I cannot develoj) 
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the point hero, there ii])|)ear to me to be at least two difEereiit 
kimls of cognitive act, distinguishable introspectively, whhsh are 
not reducibh* furtluT. But i doubt whether thcj difT**reiice between 
the tw'O, any more than the difference between two colours, is 
furtlu‘r d(‘scribabh^ than by pointing out, so to spc^ak, where they 
may be found. 

ft will be st?en, thendore, that, even on this supposition, the 
knowledg«‘ of our cognitiv(^ nnmtal j)rocess(?s revealed to us by 
introspection can b(‘ stated in a very modest (rompass indec^d, 
and, of course, far more so. if there is really only one simple act of 
{i])|m'hension or iiwareness. This conclusion appears to raise a 
ditticulty in the minds of some [jcople. ft seems to them that, if 
then* really are these mental act.s or this mental act, revealed to 
us l>y introsjiection, we ought to be abh* to say much more about 
it and deseril)e it in much more detail. 1 think it is that demand 
that has letl some thinkers to deny that we have any direct 
actjuaintaiKM* with such acts at all, claiming that we know them 
only by inference. It has leil some, like Bosanquet in his 
Thm' (%t liters, to tieny even the existencf* of what he calls the 
*' bare act " of kno\;ing, <listinguishable from what is known ; and 
cithers, like* 'ritcliener. to claim that they can tind nothing there 
but imagcTy. But tin* conclusion appears unjustifiable. AVe 
have plenty of exp«‘rienc<* of fa<*ts which have* to be thus simply 
apprelu*ndiMl. All the* simple* sensible epialitie's are like that. 
It doe‘s not even me»an that the act is, in IVof. Dawes Hicks' 
])hrase‘, “ diaphanous.” It may perfe‘ctly wedi have a imsitive 
e|uality of its own, and ye*t that ejuality not be analysable into 
e'leinents or de»seTibable in othe*r fe*rms. That. inele*eMl, is what 1 
be‘lie*ve to be* the case* in re»garil te) the act or acts e)f ceignition. 
Anel it appe'ars to me* that flu* same consielerations apply to the 
ae*t of volition. 

If we were* mcre'ly knowing, or merely willing creature's, 
I think we slmulel have to say that intreispeM*t ion gave* us the faed. 
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that we knew and willtMl, and no more. And the act, whicli 
was introspectively known, would be the same whatever it was 
that we knew or uilled. But when we come to deal with feeling, 
it seems that there is a very imwdi richer field for investigation 
by introspection. There is eertaiidy a much greater variety of 
different feelings, which can be directly distinguished by intro- 
spe(‘tion. There also a ppea r to be greater complexities of feelings, 
than of cognitive or vtditional act-s, so that th<Te is more room 
for the work of analysis, though no doubt here as elsewluTo we 
come in the end tt^ simph* elements which c*annot be further 
described. Pinally. it seems t(» me imdoubtiMlly miu*h c»asier to 
fociLS the attention on the feelings than on the acts of knowing 
or \ri11ing. ])ossibly for the reason that then* is nn)re variety and 
diversity about them to excite the intt^rest So that in ilescribing 
and cla.ssifving different forms of feeling, in examining their 
relation to each otln^r and to the other mental facts, there is 
a large field tif investigation in which intri>speetion must 
undoubtedly play the chief part. 

Finally, there is an impi»rtant «-lass of expi'rieiiees which 1 
would unhesitatingly include among th(‘ data of introspei'tion, 
and that is the <'lass of organie and motor sensations. It. appears 
to be the view of some psychologists that these cannot be known 
by introspection, as being pniccsscs in the body, ami m»t tliiM«*h>re 
indubitably mental. But the view .seems to be the result, of a 
view of the relations bi.'tween body and mind arrived at on other 
grounds, than by an examination of the experience it.self. As 
far as 1 can see, the experience «if b«'ing aware of our l)ody in 
this way is of exactly the same general kind as the experience of 
any admittedly mental act, whadi we nrganl unhe.sitatingly as 
an object of introspcfction. In that eonneeticni the (»xtremely 
important remarks of IVof. Stout about the' awarene.ss of ourselves 
as embodic'd .selves de.servc* the close.st attc'ntion. comdushm 
to which they .s(*em to me? to point is that motor and organic .si'ii.sa- 
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tioiis are really the typical matter of introspection. It appears to 
me extremely ljk(‘ly that our awareness of our own acts of know- 
ing, for instance, is really the organic sensation of certain processes 
in the brain. If that were so, it would suggest that all intro- 
spection was simply attention to the mental side or the mental 
quality of (MTtaiii bodily processes. It wouM be tin* awareness 
of the body literally from the inside. I'hoiigh Professor Stout 
a])pears unwilling to acee])t this conelusidTu it se*»nis to me that 
the important fa(ds to which he calls attention point definitely 
to it, and I can find no real objetrtion to it from our knowledge 
of thi^ experiences themselves. 

Thes(‘ few and inadetpi.ate suggestions an? here put forward 
very timtalively, and I feel no absolute cortaiiity about any of 
them. And this very fact suggests t») me doubts about the value 
of introspect inn as a basis for exact and systematic knowledge 
of the niiml. \ review the history of psyehology and its 
conlmversii's wo\ild lend to strengthen these doubts. I have 
heard it rumoured in psyehologieal circles that in a controversy 
betwetm two or more leading j)sychulogists. th(^ pupils of the one 
can nearly always be relied u]wm to lind in tlna’r introspection 
just tliose facts wliir h their teacher maintains to be there, while 
the pupils of th«‘ other will liinl quite tlifierent facts which point 
to the exactly opposite conclusion. There is surely nothing 
tM)mparable to such dilTerenri»s of f)pinion about- the bare observ- 
able facts when we are dealing with the external observation, 
which fcirnis the basis of tin* physical sciences. 

Tliese and similar conshlerations lead me to suspect that, 
while the dillicnlties of principh* in the way of believing in the 
possibility of introspiM*titm at all have hei*n nmch exaggerated, 
the ])ractieal diirn*ultit*s in the w’ay of getting an exact and 
reliable account of fac ts by the mc'thod of intros])eetiou have 
hardlv ever bc'cm takc*n serioiLsly enough. If we consider the 
ccMiditioiis which have* to la* fidlilltai hefi»re external ohservatioii 
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can rise to the degree of accuracy and precision necessary to 
form the basis for the development of a science, we shall find 
that hardly any of those c«jnditions are fulfilled by introspection. 
Professor Dawes llieks has called attention to one of the most 
important of thtvse conditions. Tn scientific observation we are 
guided by ct‘rtain well-defineil principles of stdection, which, to 
put it crudely, enable us to get at our precise and accurate results 
by leaving out those* facts which do not admit of precision or 
accuracy in the observation and recording of them. But for 
introspectit)!! we ap])ear to have no sucii principles of selection 
at all. Then, again, it is worth while considering how far the. 
work of scientific observation is d(*)M*nd(‘nt upcm the use of 
instruments which couM not conceivably be usetl in intn)spectivo 
study. 

The demands of the printer make it im])erative on mi* to 
bring this paper to a close. But before doing so 1 must say a. 
word on the ipiestion which 1 raised at tin* beginning, flow far 
do we actually use intros [}i*ct ion to give ns information about 
our own mental life ? It may seem at tirst siuht- clear that 
introspection is the obvioits and natural method to u.sc for tin* 
purpo.se. And yet I would juit forward as a suggestion fnr 
consideration the view that, in actual fact, even wher* we an* 
dealing with our own mont.d procc.s.si*s which arc capable of being 
dealt with by introspection, wc ofti'ii prefer not t^i face the clTort 
demanded, and rely for our knowledge on infen*nee from our own 
outward behaviour. If is eh^arly the ease soini'limes in memory 
that we recall the way we acted and the words we nscfl more 
clearly than the feelings that we had. I have heard a man say, 
“ I rniLst have been very angry to have said that-.'’ But I believe 
that wo could (*.xt<*nd it further than that, particularly if we 
remember the e.xtent to which all introspection is or involves 
retrospection. Do we not somidimes know that there mitst be 
some distinction between difTerent eiiifitional .stat(*s. not because 
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WO have attended to them earefully, eoin))}inMl them and o))served 
the differeiiee, hut beeau.se we find our.selveH usina different words 
for them, or anting in different ways i Xo d<iubt then* must 
alway.s be the original undis(*.riminatin^ awaretiess. wliieh has 
been expressly and, \ think, rightly tlistinguislied fro:n introspec- 
tion. But for further knowledge and discrimination of this, I am 
inclined tn .suspect that we much mf)re iift<*n rely on inference 
from our behaviour than on attentive introspts'tioii. If that be 
so, it suggests that our knowledgt* of our own ?ninds is much more 
like «)ur knowledge of <»ther peoples minds than is usually 
supposed, and that the spetdally introspective method f»f obtaining 
this ktiowledge occu|)ies a much smaller place. 


(Str .Ip/wW/V. /I. 211.) 
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This Disoiissioii is an atloinpt t(» raise what is probahly the most 
fundaiiK^ntal of all «piestions for JjOgic : ft>r JMeaniiig is prior to 
Truth, and if it eannut he grasjxMl all logical ipiestions lieeoim' 
meaningless. Our iliscussioii may. not improbably, fall sliort of 
success, if only because of the limitations of onr spac(» : but we 
shall have deserved well of the academic republic, if we can stimu- 
late logicians to think about the presupposit iims ami assumptions 
of their science. 

Amongthe.se then* is none nion* remarkable than the assump- 
tion of the reality of .M(*aning. It is the prc.sin»position which 
underlies and dominates our wh<»le int<*llectual life, and without 
it philosophy, science and action wouhl al! be paralysed. It is 
plainly prior to any jiarticular assumption as to the of 
Meaning ("causal." " reNM.»l(»giral." et<*.) our e.\|MTiences may 
be taken lo ha\a*. and e.\pressive of tin* human mind's lirst 
great act of faith in its ability to '* understand ’ and master its 
experience. We all a.ssiime that all that is. or happens, "has 
a meaning.'* and endeavour unremittingly to find out trhif it 
means, ft is only in a few abnormal states of dream or coma, 
in which the mind seems ti» >ink into a condition of almo.st jain^ 
‘‘contemplation." that we ilesist from the attribution of meaning 
to the phantasmagoria of ^-viuits : this attribution would hardly 
be so universal if it were not of the utnu»st im|Mirtance. It 
in fact, the first claim of a subjective postulate to “ olijectivi* 
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validity. “ and if it is (‘oiitMfded, nihil obstat. in |)riiH‘i|)lo, to any 
further sueli elainis. It is. moreover, a iMstnlale and not a 
“ iKM'.essity of thought." There is not tlie. least ditilculty in 
thinking of a suceesKinn of events that should ho void of meaning. 

.More specifically, it may nt*xt he observed that the assumption 
of Meaning serves a dual purpose, first (r/) for home consumf)tion ; 
secondly (/)) for export. Kor home eons urn pt ion Meaning is a 
guide for aetinn, for ex))ort it is a lueans of f‘omniunieation with 
other minds. Both are of the gn^atest vital importance. 

{a) Man is a <*reatnre which proverbially. ” looks before ainl 
after." But he rloes not do eitlnT willingly and from natural 
inclination, and the same necessity imp(*ls him to both. Ifis 
vital concern is with the and he is not, and cannot he. 

indilTereiit to what is going to befall him. But his mi‘ans t)f 
forecasting tin* future are all fallihh* and insuthc-ient. Kveii 
thougli his natural etpiipment has largely been shaped by natural 
selection he cannot trust it. bn* he has frc»|ucntly changed his 
iiumIc »if life, ainl his faculties (*hange less rapidly than his con- 
ditions of life, and so are apt to lead him astray. His instincts, 
his perceptions, his tastes, the prejiidic'cs he tak«‘s for ” a priori 
truths." Ills multiiarious methods of divination, are all fallible : 
the j)res<*ienco they nu'diate is pre-scientilic. The only giiicle 
inlelligeiici* rwn use jnni even this has to be nsed int»*lligently 
lh*s in thi‘ past; it can. and mii.st. "learn from experience." 
So it is with liglil fr«im the past, as with a searchlight, that we 
illumine t la* future : we peer into it with lyes prejiared to reeogniz** 
what we have already seen. 

But. vital as it is. su<*h presihence does vioh'iice to our natural 
impuls<‘s. 'riles** prompt us to act trithont " rvllvction." without 
the delay and arrest i>f action which " .stopjiing to think" entails. 
We havt* to school ourselves t*» dt» this, and we do it only because 
we ilnd it It pays. h*»wi'ver. i>nly if we think to .some 

purpose : if, that is. tlu* analysis of the situation in which we 
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find oursiitlvi's whi'ii wt* stop to think lu'forr wo act. oporjitl\s a 
snlufan/ departure in our action from that to which our iin|)ulsc 
prompted us. 

Now the improved reaction which rcHection reiidei-s possible 
is mediated bv two iiitidlecdual assumptions. The lii-st is that 
the situation is imf tinprrmlrtttrtL anil ean be analysed into 
factors .some or all of which can be identified with something 
in the past : the second is that it is in)t iniintvUiijihlv but (‘ontains 
what is indicative of future events, /.c.. rnmhs something for 
the future. Thus .Meanin^r is a 6W////C leadintr from the present 
to the future : it is prospective, and has reference to a future 
which e.stablishi's the value, the truth-or-falsitv of the anticipa- 
tions we take the present meaning to indicate. Hut our briil^e is 
built of materials taken from the past : all the meanings we ascribe 
are lia.*<ed upon memories of the )»ast. 'I'o "understand.* 
therefore, is idways to n*ad in the li«;ht of the pa.Nt. and to 
■■ exphiin ** is to reduce the ue\N and problematic to the old and 
familiar. Thus it is the function of Meaiiin'f to knit together 
our present, past and fuiuii' into a eonlinuous expiuience. 
Hut bccau.se ki.sturv never ipiite repeals itself, and the new eax* 
is never ipiite identiial with the old. and our identilication.^. 
therefore, are alway.^ risky and tllsifufdhlr. our methodolojrieal 
assumjition tliat we can " undei>taud " aitd ** I'Xplain " i' a 
■■ fietion." All the meanine> we a.M-ribe. therefore, should be 
taken as in principle. tj'jHiiwr/ffdl and susceptible of revision : 
they all ilemaiid veriiicat ion. Moreover, the future i> always 
■’ continjient “ ami never aliMiliitely certain : if. therefore. 
Meaning; i.s concerned with it. if too becomes contin^nmt : we 
may evi*n infer that if this factor of contingency could wholly 
l)e era'*ed from our thinking it would become unmeaning. 

{h] As man livi*.s ^rej^arioiisly he does not desire to monopoli/e 
either the meaning or the iruth lie ladieves himselt to posso.ss 
but wislies to irnjmrt it to his fellows. I^W this purposi* sottHfIs 
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arc ordinarily the most convenient vehicles, as they can Ixs 
repeated in easily identifiable ways, and when repeated on similar 
occasions easily absorb and recall tneanin^s they have conveyed 
whi<*h. coales(‘ihg with tlie sounds, become thir meaning. Iii 
this way sounds be(.‘-onie " words." and words become tlic normal 
vehicles of intersiibjet-tive (‘omimmication. Words are mir chief 
instruments in the transference <»f meaning. 

A transference of meaning involves alwavs a transa(‘tioii 
between the |)arties t(» it ; it is strictly an invitation fn»m A to B 
to assume the " same '* mi‘aiiing-attitiide t<»wards a (poten’tially) 
common object. wln*re ” the saiiu* * meatis identity in (irrelevant) 
diflerences. The <inly t»»st A ultimately has that B has " taken 
his meaning '* is tliat he acts in the way reipiired. A'.//., says 
■* IMt*ase siiut the door.” B. “ Wliieh door ( " A, *' 'I'hat iloor.’* 
If B then shuts it \ infers that he has snee»‘ssfnlly '* etmmnmi- 
cate<l liis meaning. * In the last resort aetion is appealed to, 
to elineh undeistandiiig. 

Wonls. Imwever. are very pott'nt in the earlier .stages of iinpiiry. 
and it is hard to keep them in their jdaee. So useful are they, 
and .so eonveiiieiit . that, almost inevitably, they beeome more 
than mere vehicles of eomimmieation. They4'maiieipatethem.<elvi*s 
more and more fn ni the minds that use them, ndiel against their 
makiTs. anil lay claim to an intrinsic, substantive meaning of 
their own. In practice thesi* pretensions have to be largely 
recognized. It is i-onvenieiit to distinguish hetweeii the meaning 
of the words and the meaning of those wlio \ise them. 'I'hus 
we can all understand tliat the three little words / Iwr ijmi nu'an 
u declaration of love, though wc should imt kimw what they 
actually meant in n.se until wc were told who “ I *' and “ you" 
wen*. So the possible divergence lu tweeii reM and fM^rsniial 
meaning «‘vidently detracts from the usefulness of words. 

It also raises a ditlicult problem for logic. Which meaning is 
to be a(‘counted primary, the personal or the verbal, the meaning 
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of tiu! words or tiuit ol tin* man who has nsrd thorn to oxpross 
his moaning thorowith i Kvidontly «*onfliots may arist* Iwtwooii 
them : tho user may find words inadocpiato nr rooaloitrant to 
the uses to whu*h ho wishes tii put them. or. again, ho may 
misiis<*and spoil good words. In general only a master f»f language 
will l)(‘abl<‘ to hend it to his will, and will snoeetMl in expressing his 
meanings ade(|nately with the extant meanings *»f tin* words he 
uses, and masters of laiignag** are few and far between. In 
some eases, no d(ud»t. it is easy enough to settle which is right : 
when* conflicts are due only to the ignorani*** or lack of skill 
of those who are trying to use the w*»nls. their (‘stahlishi'd meaning 
ought clearly to prevail over that of their usits : hut this is not 
always so. In a numerous and important s»*t of cases we have 
to depart from the traditional meanings of words -which, after 
all, are only a. product of past uses in order to preserve their 
usefulness. What is one to ilo wlu*n i»ne wishes to i*x press 
meanings that an» delinitely m*ir and for which language has 
made no provision f .\re we to respwt the int«‘gritv of tin* tradi- 
tional meanings and to coin new words, or to kei*p the ohl words 
but to chang«* their meanings, extemling them so as to cover 
the lU'W m«*anings ^ 

This alterfiative is l•onstaIltly occ.urring in all the progress!' «• 
sciences, and the choice is not easy. There are drawbacks 
whichever expedi<*nt we adopt. If we construct a new teclinical 
t<*rminology it will take tima befon* it is uiahTstood. and it puts 
out of use a mmib*r of familiar ohl w«)nls which will bf>come 
obsoh*te. fl wt* |)r.*ler to r.*taiii them tliey may have to undergo 
the strangest changes of meaning and become liable to charges 
(»f self-contradi<*tion and literal absurdity. Ifavi* we. for <*xam))le, 
a right to speak of ” atoms which am not longer " indivisible '* 
sin<l of *' s|)e.c.ies ’ which gt) through Darwinian evolutions ? 
Pedantically speaking wi* have \ every good seieiitilic. 
argument nuist resign itself to tin* ri;proae)i that it ahmijs 
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contradii^ts its preiuissi^s and rhaii<{os thi* iiu?aiiin{r of its toTins, 
just because it adds to our knowlcMi^r. In actual jiracticc the 
scuuitist, though ho invents plenty of technicail terms, more often 
(h^fies logical pedantry and n^tains the old words, for ntasons of 
(MUivenienee. TIu* " atom " eontinu(*s in use. thouf^h it is now 
weighted with all that jihysics has learnt for the past years ; 
so do *■ ('.onsider." " inf1uen(‘e ** and " disaster.’* together with 
■■jovi d.*’ *■ mereiiriar’ and ” satiirriifie." although their 

astrological signilicaiu^* is ignon'd. 

It is clear. ind<Td. that to (‘hang(‘ the meaning of words 
ill ord.T to accommodate new knowledge is the only pr.u'ticable 
policy. Kor if we tried to provid** each new miaining as it arose 
with a new cxpnvssion. wi‘sh«add have to recognize that no word 
can ever have ab.solutcly the sanu* meaning twice. So we should 
b(‘ committing ours(*lvcs in {iriiuMple to a language consisting 
entirely of itTra^ Xeyufi^i'ft. Mr. Hus'^ell once rejiresented this 
as tin* id<‘al of a perfei'tly aciairatc and adiapiate languagt'. but 
it is evident that h • had not considered the practical (piestion 
«»f how ncanings so expressed could be communu'ated to others. 

.\ow tie* practical i[uestion for cveryom* who uses words is 
how to utilize thrir meaning for his purpo.ses. This lu* has 
t*verv right to do. !\)r it is in the si*rvice of such jiersonal ni'Ninings 
that words haveac([uired their exist ing ni'-aning. It isanac(|uir('d 
thing, a proiluct of their past uses. If the.se uses have been 
observed and catalogued they can be look-*d u)i in a dictionary, 
which, if it is sulViciently full and exhaustive, may. theoretically, 
contain all tlndr past uses. But no dictionary can predict or 
control future uses, and the very next occasion for the. use of a 
word mav entidi .so considerable and distinctive a deviation fro n 
its past uses that all future dictionaries will have to record it. 
.Vpart from its ust*. therefore, the mi'aning of a word is only 
futlcnfial ; it is actual only in its use. and dictionaries are volumes 
of history not of projdiecy. 
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'rhe prohltMU tlieii for a iisor of lan^iia^e is this : “ Takiii(» it 
for granted that the establishiMl meanings of >vordK are so and so, 
how sliall I select words wliieh will effectively convey iny present 
meaning ? '* In the pursuit of this aim he may take any liberties 
with language that seem likely to be effective, indeed, he must 
take Home. Ib» always risks failure, for which the penalty will 
be that he fails to convey his meaning, ami is not understocMi. 
Hut it is better to run a risk than to stick in the mud. If he 
siic(‘eeds lie has made language perform its ])ro|)er function, and 
has made it more expressive ; it is, therefore, beside the point 
to object that he has not restricted himself to the traditional 
meanings of words. Nor c^aii it be (‘ontended that his worrls 
were uninttdligible when th«y have in fact been understood. 
C’ommon -sense. theref<»re. is willing to recognize* that personal 
meaning is tin* ])rimary and im[M)rtant meaning, and that v<*rbal 
meaning is secondary and derivative : it alwavK allows an app(*al 
from the meaning of the wor<ls to tin* meaning intended by tin* 
man who used them, and condemns an argunumt from the latter 
to the hirmer as ” merely verbal.'* 

Logic. howev<*r. shows a .strangi* n*luctauce to endorse this 
eoinmon-sense attitude, fii all its trailitional forms it insists 
on restih-ting its doctrines to verbal meaning. It ab.stracrs 
from personal meaning altogether, as I have slntwn in my Formal 
Ijttfir. Logicians do not indeed all so openly commit themselves 
as did K. 11. Hra<lley in his amazing tieclaration that in lA>gi<^ 
(as he understands it) " you in»r oidy endeavour to say what you 
mean, but yf)n are once and for all and for ever condemned to 
mean what yon say '* : * but they all act upon it. Whether 
they pndess to conceive Logic as dealing with “ propositions ” 
or with ■* judgments. ' they all in fact abstract from personal 

* in Truth atul limlity, |>. 234. For further comment on this 

revealing iMissage, whii-h first a|)(x*ared in Minti, No. 72, pp. 300-501, see 
Mind No. 73, p. 41. 
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itieuiiiiig and diKciiss nothing hut dic^iioiiary-im^aniiigs. which 
are not aetiial meanings at all. This renders it irrelevant to 
Logic what the parties to an argument acrtually meant by it. but 
gives scope to tmdless discussion of the infinite ambiguities ” 
of the words they used. Such discaission is necessarily futile, 
but it makes Logic into a word-game as amusing to some minds 
as crossword puzzles are to otliers. 

By so doing, however. Logic renouniM*s the duty of under- 
standing and guiding our actual thinking. It (‘eases to b(‘ a 
serious .study of the nature and value of our cognitive activity. 
It loses touch with i*very proldem of science, and philosophy, 
with every vital interest, ll becomes a mere game in which 
words are the counters a!id in whicli the ultimate appeal is to 
the dictionary in which " mi*anings ’* are stored. .Vnd it re.sts 
entirely upon iu\ arbitrary abstraction which is rarely avowed 
and never justified. 

The conclusion to which thes(‘ rcllections are intended to 
lead up is a «lilemnia. Kither tin* (‘overt assumptions of tlu^ 
traditional Formalism should Is* rationally defended and ju.sti tied, 
or a systemath‘ attempt slnaild be made to ret^rganize Logic, 
.starting from the jiercepthm that the real and fundamental 
nn*aning is the personal, and (‘oust meting on this basis a logi(‘al 
theory fulty as si/slrnnOlr as tin* trailitional "logic,*’ far more 
coherent, infinitely more useful in eluchlating actual knowing 
and th(‘ procedur(*s of tin* .sci(*nc(‘s. and evi*n (piite as capable of 
providing prov(*nder for the (*.\aminer. The former altt»rnative 
has nothing to its cr(*dit but two thousand years of failure to 
apprehend tin* actual pro(‘edur(* of the s(‘ienc(*s. and offers not 
tin* faint(*st prosp«*ct of sncc(*ss : the latt(*r takes its stand 
s(pian*ly on tin* indisputable r(»alitv of personal meaning and its 
origination in actual probleitis. and amounts to mu(*h tin* most 
radical r(*f(»rm of Logic that has ever been attempted. 
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II. liff A. (*. Kwi.m;. 

Tiik iinportiiiit tiling nhoiit iiLcaiiiii^ is what thi‘ man rraily 
wish(»s to coiiwv. not tin* wonis which h(‘ us(*s : thcn^forc wi' 
must fio hack t(» that in h)j»ic. to stop at the other is mere pt'dantrv. 
This is. I think, the I'ssence of Dr. Schiller's contention. That 
it embodies at least a very inL])ortant side of the truth then* 
can hi* no (juestion. lii fact, it appears so obvious that at first 
aitjrht it would seem that there is nothing more to Im‘ saiil. aiul that 
niv paj)er must dwindle down to a siiij^le word plaudo. Kut, 
unfortunately for the patience of my audience. I decided to follow 
Dr. Schiller's advice to look at the real nM*anine ratln'r than tin* 
words, and appli<‘d it to the distinction hetwi^en |)ersonal anil 
verbal meaning itself with results that rather disturbed this 
equanimity. 

Ill doiiie so I have c*oiilined myself to nn*aniiie in tin* second 
of the two senses used by Dr. Schiller, this bi'ine the essential 
one for his ar<;uinent . In this .sense it only applii*s to somethine 
used by a rational bein'; as a si^n of something else, and this sl^n 
is normally, though not nece.s.sarily. a set of words. The essential 
point about it is that it involves an invitation to somebodv else 
to adopt a cognitive attitude similar to that which the speaker 
or writer of the words has himself adopteil. Ibit for the words 
to have this ellfect they must be understood by the listeners or 
the readers, and for that reason they caieht to e.vpre.ss a similar 
attitude to that which the latter wouhl be expressing if they used 
the same words. They ni»ed not. however, e.xpress an attitude 
similar to that which the same words would e.xpress in a different 
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context, or even, in some eases, similar to that which they would 
express in the same context to peojih* with different associations 
and memories. W'e must take into account not only the dic- 
tionary meaning of a wonl. but its nu^aning in this rnnJrxf. and 
for the people to whfun it is addressed. This wc must admit at 
once if wc* are to avoid |)edantic cjiiibhling. and the* practical, 
and evem logical, importance* of this is certainly not to be denied, 
dearly it is foolish to discuss words in preference* to re.al 
m(*anings. 

Ibil hen* a difficulty arise.s. rnfortunately f am ncU giftc*d 
with t(*h*patliic powc*rs. and thc*n*fon* I can only arrive* at a man s 
n*al metalling by ceinside*ring his ve*rl)al meaning. We have not 
yet arrive'el at a perseinal !ne‘aning that is not also a verbal mean- 
ing : we* liave* emly sliown that the ve*rbal me*aning varie's ace-ording 
to the* context anel the* grou}» which is e*einceTneel with it. It still 
nnnaitis true* that a nian can emly <*onve*y to eithers by spei'ch 
what is ace*e*pte*d by the*m as the* me*aning of the* words he* utters. 
If this is semie'thing elitlerent from what he regally me*ans. they 
have* ne) way of discove'ring the* Ia1te*r e*xce*|»t by either (*omparing 
the* worels witlj eithe*r weirels use*d by him on pre'vieais occasiems 
or by p.syi-heileigical infe*n*ne*e* fie)?]i his actie)ns. Dr. Se*liiller 
weaild see*in le) re’ly on the* .smmd ine*the>el. aiiel this is inele*e*d 
the* only way <»f making one*se*lf inde*pcnele*nt of words, hut it is 
sure*ly neit e'asily available* unle*ss the* spe‘ake*r is knetwn ]M*rsonally 
to his auelience* anel imle*ss it is a ve*rv e e>ncre*te practical e|ue*.stiem. 
anel not available* at all in re*ading a benik. Ih*side*.s. if anel in se» 
far as we* arrive* at his meaning in that way. it is not //c* whei is 
e*onve*ying the* me*aning. any more* than a man e*ould bo said to 
have* told me* the* truth be*cause by psyclmlogieal inference I. was 
able* tei ilise-ove*r the* truth fremi a lie* whic h he had told. We are 
again driven back to words (or i>the'r .'iigns), and if they do not 
m(*an in a re*al sense* the same thing to the* listener as they ilo 
to the speaker, thev will simply not be understood. How to 



rofoiK-ilo this with tho points iimdo by Dr. Schillor L shall try to 
show lat(»r. I. do not think wo can save ourselves by fallinj^ back 
on "designation." for that is effected either by words like 
demonstratives. (»r by pointing (or an equivalent), which is itwdf 
a sign with a fixed meaning, though a natural, not a eonviMitional, 
one. Anything that we can say about verbal meaning would 
apply to a langiiag<* for the deaf and dumb, in which pointing 
t.o(»k tin* plae«* of the word *• this." I do not say that. «v/. ’• this " 
has a lix<*d nu'aning htf btit if we are to use langiiagt* pro- 

perly it must have a lixed im'aning in Ifs nmtrj’t. \ man 
may mean more than he says, but by his words he can only 
convey verbal meanings. If he does not mean what he says, 
his nu*aning is not communicated and can only In* (*njoyi*d in 
solitude. Hi* (‘an. ind(*ed, go against tin* dictionary iiM*aning of a 
word, but he can only do so with success if he indicati*s whal he 
m(*ans through the (‘ombination of words which makt* up the 
eont(‘.xt. that is. he <‘an only break with tin* v(*rbal m(*aiiing of a 
word by substituting for it the verbal nu'aning of a whole sentenia* 
or longer passage. Words are useless for conveying nteaning if 
there is n(»t an agre(*d mijaning for the words, though I admit 
that this m(*aniiig may vary according to cont(*.xt and audi(*nce. 
and is emphatically not tin* same for all tinn*. Ibit at h*ast two 
persons, the speaker and a listener, must agree about it. Thus, 
in .S(» far as w(* are (‘oneenied with communication and not with 
solitary thought, tin* distinction si*(*ms to have fad(*d away, 
leaving only v(*rbal nn*aning, a eoncinsion which Dr. Schiller has 
much ju.stification for finding nn»ii.strou.s. 

But. of coursi*. th(*r(* is another side to tin* truth. If personal 
meaning can only la? und(fr.stood by others as verbal moaning 
it is (‘(pially true that verbal meaning is always what some 
person or f)ersons ac'.tually understand by the words. Words do 
not mean anything in theniKcdves. they only mean what tln*y 
ar(* made to mean, and any meaning given in the dictionary 
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repnjseiitH what at least om* person intends to convey by the 
words. 

FfowcvcT. I <lo not hold that there is no distinction between 
the two kinds of meaning, and I think it will help us to find the 
distinction if we turn to a parado.x over which the readiT of the 
first paper seems to jrloat. It is the paradox that we can never 
mean the same thin<( twin? by tin? sjime wonl. Then* is a sense, 

I think, in which this cannot be denied, but unless (‘oupled with 
a further explanation and limitation its eflects an? bewilderiii" 
in the extreme. For how c-an 1 understand what you say if the 
words do in)t mean tin* same thiiifr to me as to you. and how can 
I prove anything at all if tin* meaning of the words changes so 
that, rjf, the S which was M in the minor premiss is not the 
S which is P in the conclusion i 1 am unfortunately unable to 
maintain the philosophi(‘al calm with which the first n*ad(*r 
seems to <M)iitcm))latc concinsions that contradict their premises. 
Ibit need it he assnnu'd that the meaning is ncccssarilv aiuj ntir 
(Irjinitr tliiiijr conceived in jiny oin* iletinite way i If it is. then 
I ajiree that we ehan^e the meaning sottiewhat eaeh time we use 
the word. Ibit then* is another sense of nu*a?iinj>: which is at 
l»'ast l•(jually impeirtant beeause without it we eoiild not under- 
stand each otin'r at ail. For. although we may and must vary 
our iiK'aninji. we can only ienitiinatiOy vary it within certain 
limits, and all we want to convey may l>e the fact that a thine 
falls within lliost* limits. Thus, if I say .Muuethine about does, 
it intn/ not inatt(?r in the least if the iisti*ner's conception of these 
aiiiniais is based lareely on lap-dogs and mine largtdy on .Vlsatians. 
la*caus(* they both fall within certain limits coverecl by the term, 
dog. and. if the limits are too wide for my purpose. I can use 
fresh terms so as to narrow them, though it remains an obvious 
truth that there is a risk of such <lifForcnces of experience and 
meaning giving rise to mistakes. Thus, the verbal meaning may 
be regarded as tin* limits which enclose an indelinit^^ immber of 
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])OSsibK‘ |M»r,s()iial luoaiiiiijss. We may vary in the meaning we 
attach to a word within th(‘se limits, but not outside them, jind, 
if wo koop within those limits, our words are understood and our 
argunuMits remain valid, 'rims, ovimi if your conception of dogs 
is do(*idodly dilToront from mine, you understand wlion T say 
dogs aro usually tamo animals: if, liowover, you understood by 
dogs what I understand by wolves, the purpose of my remark 
woultl be thwarted beeaust^ you had gone beyond the limits 
allowed in this ease. Similarly, if 1 argue this is a dog, some 
(logs will bite when disturbed, therefore J must not disturb this 
dog I alter my eoneeption of the animal in the eours(» of the 
argiiuKuit from that of a perfectly harmless being to that of a 
potential enemy ; but 1 still do not alter it in a way which vitiati^s 
my argument, beeausi* the latter does not depend on tlu^ animal 
being what I thought it in all respects. If. on tin* otlu.T hand. 
I disi.*oven?d that it was not a real dog at all. but only a wa.\ 
model of out*, it would bt* a dilterence that vitiated the argument 
by contradicting my premisc.s. Again, if W(* ask what delinite 
quality, e.//. ’* re<l " stands for. we cannot find any one (|uality 
thiit all re(l things have in eoiniuoii. Kor there would lx* »io 
ri'dni.'ss left if you took away their particular shades of red, vet. 
these are n<it ail the same, but (jualitatively dithTcnt. It would 
seem, then, that " redness" does not stand tor any (Uie qualiM, 
but for ail the qualities that vary within certaiu limits. 'I’o fulfil 
the purpose of language, we neeil not ei>nvi*v e./vw//// what w** 
mean, and for that n‘ason it is still |)ossiblc to depend on \erbal 
meanings which give not one definite eoiieept, but any or all 
the concepts within certain limits. t)r. if tln*y do give any one 
property, it is just tin* |)r(»[MTty of falling within those limits. 
This may be all we wish to etjuvey, and. if wi* do wish to convey 
more, our main purpose, at any rate, is not thwarted by oidy 
conveying this much. .V physicist has a ditlerent conception 
of lire from what I have, but it does not follow that if he said 
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*■ the house is on iire he would wish to convey by those words 
anything different from what L should, lie certainly would not 
dream of conveying his wliole s<*.icntific coiKteptiou of lire tlioreby ! 
Personal meanings, in the sense of our full conception of 
a thing, vary from man to man, the Ihnits within which personal 
meanings fall const itiitc the only meaning which different people 
have in common, and it is this for which the words stand. 
When a word is tak(ui in its cont<‘xt and not in isolation, the 
limits may !)♦» very nmch narn)wed. l)ut they are still there. 
siiKM*. any assertion may be eonciMved in .somewhat different 
ways. 

Another reason why the variation in ptTSonal nn^anings does 
not lead tf» disastnais results is because the connotation may 
vary while tlu* object or objects denoted remain the same. 'Fhe 
fact that a historian umlerstands very much more by Ciesar 
than a schoolboy does still leavt‘s the meaning of the term for 
both i<lentical in the impiwtant respect that they refer to the 
same person. The historian may know a great deal more about 
the poliey and historical signiticance of ( a?sar. etc., than the 
schoolboy, but lie never intends to try to convey all his know- 
ledge* of ( 'jesar by tlie men* use of tlic word, lie only intends 
to convey that the piTson to whom lie is referring is identical 
witli the person whom tlie seho*)lboy knows to have* been murdered 
ill n.c. M. 

.V somewhat similar i*.\planatioii may be given even of a word 
like ■■ here ' or ” I." It is true that *' I “ does not stand for 
the sariu* person when you use it as when I do. but it remains 
equally true that “ I " always stands for the speaker or writer 
who does n.se it, and without this identity it wouhl beeome 
seiiscle.ss. If that is tin* mi*aniiig tif " I,” it is not .subject to this 
kaleidoseopie variation ; if we understand by its meaning any 
individual person to whom it refers at the moment, it is thus 
subject, though w** must rememlM*r that “ I ' by itself never 
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mrans any oiio particular )M*rsoii. only " 1 in a ^ivcii 

context. 

What ha.s been ssiid is not inteiideil to contnidict. but rather 
to suppleinont. the tliesis so ably luaiiitaiiied by the reatler of the 
first paper. It remains true both that meanini; always varies 
according to context, and that it can only legitimately vary 
within certain limits; both that tluTc are no meanings which an^ 
not personal, and that none can be communicated unless they 
are meanings of words or other signs: both that the meaning in 
the simse of all we think is different for each use of the woril, ami 
that the meaning conveyed may be the same. But I should 
like to concimh* with a (piestion-mark. (an Logic* csc'apc* the 
bondage of verbal mc*anings aftc»r all t \\v have discovercMl two 
ways* ill which verlial meaning may be regardc»d. Ac*cording to 
the first, it covers all nmanings communicable by signs, but if 
so. wc» may ask what meanings are there with which Logic- 
can (IcmI which arc not cominnnicablc* by signs t According to 
the second, it is reducc*d to c*lassc»s of personal meanings (or the 
limits within which each of rhc*sc* classes must fall), but if so. 
conid Logic avoid verbal mi*anings exc-epi by refusing to deal 
with rittssrs of judgiiuMits at all f The only personal meanings 
an* purc'ly individual mi'anings. and Logic has forsak(*n indi- 
vidual meanings as soon as it i*.la^ssi).ms. or generalises in anv v.ay. 
Logic must i-cM*tainly d<*nl with the mi'anings of senteni*es as a 
whole, not just with the imvinings of words, when there is ;i!*y 
conflict l)ctween the two; it jniist cerlaii\ly be on its guard against 
supposing too rashly that till* same* mi'aning is conveyeci by the 
same v<*rbal form (c.//. that the grammatical subject is always 
the logical subjcM*i. or that negative propccsit ions an* never n?ally 


• I aril iH)t (‘Xcliicliii;' tlicn'Wy llii* iilliiiiiiti* eoinridriKM* nf tlir iwu ways: I 
il«i imt M‘i‘ liciw' wt* Clin riiriiiniiiiinitc. !*triftly M|ir'akiiiL'. aiiytliiii" l>ut 
Ilf iifTMonal 
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positive ill meaning). But, since from the nature of the ease 
it is bound to deal not with all individual jurlgmonts as such, but 
with classes of judgments, 1 am at a loss to see how it can cscaj[>c 
the stigma of verbal meaning (//*, indeed, it be a stigma), though 
it may, 1 admit, substitute for the verbal mcMiiing of a word the 
verbal meaning of a sentence. 



H 
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111 . Ihj W. F. K. Hardie. 

With Dr. Ewing. I prnposi* to restrict myself t«) the sense of 
meaning in which, as he says, “ it applies to something used by 
a rational being as a sign of something else."* The sense of 
*' meaning," acToniiiig to which it may be asked whether what 
we ex|Kfrienee has meaning, is ap)Mirently different : meaning 
hen? is almost e<pii valent to connection or implication. Such a 
cpiestinn is the general (piestion how knowhulge or thinking is 
possible, and is plainly too wide h)r this symposium. The special 
])roblem which 1 take to have been raised by thi* tirst two papiTs 
is concerned with the bearing upon our conceptimi of tlie science 
of logic of the fact that thought is expr»‘ssed ami commimiiated 
in words. We are to take tlie ” meaning " of a word or seiitenci* 
as being that of whicli tlie woni or .'•fiitiuice is a sign. It is a 
sifjnijicatHm. Now, if wonis are to be effective in the cmnnuini- 
cating of meaning. ])lainly their meaning must liave some lixity. 
But in actual thinking their meaning is not wlM.*lly fixed. Tims 
(a) it varies in diff'ereiit contexts, and (h) as used by ililhrent 
persons, and (c) if knowledge is to advance, the meaning of words 
must dovelope. Dr. Schiller .'‘Ugg»*sts that h)gicians have temled 
to a.‘'.sumi* fixity in tin: meanings of wonfs, and by so dning have 
abstracted fnmi tlndr meanings as actually used, thus failing to 
analyse tii** real operatitms of thought. This indictment «»f 
logicians raises tin* important i>>ue of the ndalion between 
thought as it actually occurs and thought as it interests h)gical 
analysis. I shall begin by stating what .seems to be ground 
common to the two previous j^ajiers. 

It is agreed (I) that, in onier to convey meaning, we have to 
use signs which havtj no natural affinity, or not neee.ssarily any 
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natural affinity, to that which they signify. Dr. Schiller suggests 
that “ in the last resort action is ap[)eale(l to to clinch under- 
standing.” I agree with Dr. hlwing in finding this difficult. In 
the infancy of language it may have been so. Hut in the exixjsi- 
tion of a scitmtifie or philosophical theory there can. it seems, 
be no appeal to action. At the very leiist it sccjils true that in 
ceitain cases meaning can be successfully conveyed without 
ac'tion (i!xcept the aedion of using words) ; so that there can 
hanily be any essential connection ]>etwecn action and the 
communication of meaning, even if it is true that it was action 
which originally made coniniunication possible. It is agreed 
further (2) that, if we reflect <»ii what we are t*) undei-stand by 
the meaning of a word or s<*ntence, a (iistinction emerges the 
nrognition of which has simic importance for the science of 
logic. This is the distinction, in Dr. Schillers terminology, 
between “ |M*rsoiiar' meaning and '‘verbal” meaning. Jf 
intercoinmnnication is to be |M»ssible, won’s have to be rt*ganletl 
as owning a i^m.'jfant meaning or set of meanings such as can be 
re*‘orded in a lict ionary. fn actual usage the meaning varies 
ac*c-ordIng to the context, or according as the word is used by 
different piTsons or by tin* same* |M*rson at different times. The- 
first is the verba.1 meaning : the second is tlic ])ersonal meaning. 
1 accept this as a ]indimiuary account (»f facts, and agree further 
witli Dr. lowing that the verbal mcaiiing is what some per-soii or 
persons mean or have meant by tJie words. 

Thus the fact to be dealt with by logic is that all words or 
semtences have a m«*aning which is, in some sense, variable. Is 
logie, as “ the serious st iidy of the iiatun* and value of our cognitive 
activity, *■ to invc'stigatc this activity sis it actually occurs in the- 
liistory of persons, or is it to study an nhatractHm from these 
actual meanings which, to some extent, ignores their individual 
variety ? Dr. Schiller seems to make no allowance for any 
abstraction from jiorsonal meaning. Dr. Ewing agrees that, so 
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far as possible, it is desiriiblc to study jicrsonal meanings. But 
he denies that the endeavour can succeed, since wc have no 
access to personal meanings except through sentences whose 
meaning varies witliin limits. Hence logic can only deal with 
“classes of personal meanings'’ or meanings which “vary 
within certain limits." I can only understand this as a con- 
fession that logic lifis to sacrifice something of the precision and 
definiteness of personal meaning, since, it appears, no such 
meaning can be conveyed exactly. “ It is bound to deal, not 
with all individual judgments as such, but with classes of judg- 
ments/’ Dr. Ewing is uncertain whether this is a “stigma/' 
But surely an incapacity to stmly in iividual meanings in their 
utmost exactness and precision would be a grave stigma on 
logic, and would justify Dr. Schiller's eagi*rn(‘ss to rescue the 
science from such failure to grasp the actual. 

1 may now state the points on which it seems to me important 
to dissent (at h‘ast as regards emphasis) from the above sugges- 
tions, or to ask for I'urthor elucidation, f wish to argue (1) that 
there is an important sense in which logic must abstract from 
jjersonal meaning : I iiiust add that I am nr»t convinced that the 
logics of Braiiley and Bosampiet really dcfcjal abstraction in a:!y 
other sense than in this defensible «)ne. I wish to argue (2) tlait 
it is not true that logic is restricted to “classes of meanings” 
in any sens** in whi< h such a n*Mric1ion could be regarded as a 
reproach. V<.*ry lik**Iy Dr. Ewing will agree with what I have to 
urge. If so, 1 claim only to Mipjdfjnent wliat he lias written. 
I shall then try to suggest (.*5) that the pniblem of the communica- 
tion of meaning is not R.*ally distinct from the problem of the 
nature of implication and of legitimate infenmec, and that, tlicrc*- 
forc, there is no s[)C‘cial ” problem of meaning '* the solution 
of which can precede or govitm the logical study of meanings. 

(1) Any actual (course of thought as it (x;ciirs is affected by all 
sorts of interruptions and psychical accom[janimcnts which may 
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eat into the singleness of the process. They may even avail to kill 
the nerve of the argument, in which rase the process has to bcjgin 
all over again. Dr. Schiller would not, I take it, hold that logic 
has to describe all these inte.rruptions and irrelevant accompani- 
ments. This must be so if tlH*y fail tf) «[ualify or affect internally 
tlie meaning of any of the terms userl in tlie argument. And even 
if they do <pialify them logic must Ikj entitled to abstract from 
the qualification. If I am a scientist studying the anatomy of a 
black cat, and if I, at tluj same time, liold the s»ipersl ition that to 
meet a black cat is liwky, that superstition, even if it qualifies, 
as it will, my personal meaning, must he left outside the logical 
account of my anatomical anal3rsis, though it would be included 
in a psychological account of my cognitive processes throughout 
the analysis. Thus the logician may legitimately abstract from 
all elements in ])ersonal meaning which fail to have a positive 
b<»aring on the inf(?rential process which is being studied. This 
may be made more definite. The study from the staiulpoint 
«»f logic of any process of thought is not concerned with anything 
except what (‘liters into the yirocess as premiss or conclusion, as 
ground or consc(^uenc(?. But this denial may be qualified in the 
following wjiys : ((/) logic is concerned with tlie whole psychical 
.Slitting of thought in so far as it must give a general account of 
its own relation to p.syi*hology. (h) In so far as logic is interested in 
the causal ex])Ianation of error it may di'scribc the distraction 
and self-frustration whieh, through failure to discriminate what is 
and what is not relevant, teiicis to Ix'set actual cognitive processes, 
(c) If it W(*re the business of logic to “ guide our actual thinking, 
the logician might i.^sue suggestions towards the avoidance of 
i.Tror, But it is sundy not tlie business of logic to guide our actual 
thinking (\\e(q)t indin'ctly by exjJaining the characteristic features 
of thought at its best. 

In the above sense, therefore, it seems legilimate and necessary 
for logic to abstract from personal meaning. Such abstraction 
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does not imply that logical meaning is an attenuated rcpliea of 
l)eTsonal meaning. It makes in the direction not of imi)Overish' 
ment, but of enriclinient through the elimination of what merely 
weakens and dilutes the argument. What logical analysis is to 
leave out is only what has failed, through irrelevance or incoherence, 
to contribute positively to the argument under scrutiny. Meanings 
as studied by logic are, therefon^ in one sense more abstract, but 
in another sense more concrete than |H.*rsonal meanings. Logical 
meaning is more abstract in that it omits the interrupting and 
merely iiicolierent factors which marred the actual j)rocess. It is 
more concrete in the sense that it phwes before us all together 
and in its oneness a nexus of meanings which in actuality was not 
so knitted togi*tlier and inmle one, but was disfigured by accre- 
tions and dissipated by discontiniiiti(‘s. Kssentially, then, the 
meaning which interests logic is not h*ss full, but fuller than any 
mere “ personal meaning " c(aild be. Personal meaning, if the 
point may be put paradoxically, may thus be n*garded as an 
abstraction from logical meaning since it spreacis out and diluti*> 
with alien matter the full and svstematic thought --conm*ctions 
wliich are of interest to the logician. This, I suggest, is the 
reas«m wliy logieians like Jlradley ami Jh)san(iuet insist on di^- 
tinguishing the standpoint of logic from that of |Ksychology. 

And this ( 2 ) brijigs mi* to my grumble against wJiat sn*ni- 
to be the suggestion of Dr. Kwing’s paper, the suggestion tii’l 
the tliouglit studied by logic*, being a “class of judgments.” is 
less precise than an individual or jiersonal meaning. It is true, 
of course, that for practical pur|M^si*s we often use words which 
are intemled ojdy to convey a meaning which vari<*.s within 
limits, ft is true that in our f‘v»*rv-day judgments a partial 
identity of meaning for tin* same words as used by dilTcrciit 
piTsons is cpiitc* sidlicient ami is all that it may be possible ti- 
achieve, lint does not this element cif arbil rariness tend pro- 
gressively to disappear as the higher reac*hes of thought are 
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approached ? When mathematicians study each other’s works 
the diilerences between their individual meanings must surely 
tend to dwindle towards insignifi(‘ance. Two unmcchanical 
laymen talking about motor cars may mean very different tilings. 
But two traiiuMl mechanics talking ab(mt some sjiecial jiart of 
some s])ecial ty|H! of motor car may well be making the same 
judgment. It is true that meaning varies with context ; and 
th(* remedy is to go on defining the context and, by so doing, 
try to insun? that the reader or listener is coming to apprehend 
the same objectivt; s}Tstem as yourself. Hence, the fuller and the 
more “ individiiJir' your meaning becomes the less is it liable 
to misundei-standing and the more easy is it to communicate to 
anyone wlu) is willing to follow with labour the lead of your 
argument. 

I wish in this conne<‘tion to ask J)r. Kwing to exjJain further 
wind he means wlien he says that the Umifs within which i)er- 
sonal meanings fall constitute the only meaning which different 
])e<»ple hav(? in common.’* Are the |H*rsons involved (f/) sup- 
posed to be conscious of those limits (jus seems to be inijdied by 
sjiying that they jire ji common in«»aning), or (h) is each jierson 
jiwan* t)nly of his own ]KTsonal im^aning i If (u). then, in know- 
ing the *’ common meaning " of red, I also know ami could specify 
so jis tc. be undeistood certain |«rticular shades which could be 
meant hv the word : Jind this seems to im])eril the contention 
that imlividujil meanings are uncomniunieable. At least the 
])arti(‘iil«ir shades of re<l whicli are the limits will be a coininon 
meaning, and I do not see, in principle, why intermediate shades 
should not also beeome ••eominon” through the construction 
of ii series. If (/)) the ]H?rsoiis are aware of the limits, the 
])ro]>erty of falling within them couhl never be something which 
they wisluMl to convey since the words “falling within those 
limits '* could have no meaning to |H?rsons thus unaware. Agidn, 
to say that the common meaning of red is constituted simply by 
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the fact (of which no one was aware) that its personal meanings 
have in coinnion the proi)erty of varying within certain limits 
(a iwo^HJity ex hy^jotheni, unknowable so long as it is held tliat 
particular shades arc incommunicable meanings) would lx* to 
exaggerate grossly the extent to whicli we are in the dark ubout 
each others meanings. It would l>c (piite untrue of, say, the 
common meaning of triangle *' to geometers or of inamnuil " 
to biologists. 

3Iy com’lusion, therefore, is that logic studies not classes of 
judgment but s])eciinens of judgment, making abstraction otth/ 
in tlie sense indicated alwve from the actual ]>sychical setting 
and studying tlie nexus of meanings itself. What seems to Ik? 
wrong in Dr. Ewing's view that logic ** forsakes individual 
meanings ” is its suggestion that the individuality and tlu» com- 
municability of meanings vary inversely. To suggest that they 
varied directly wouhl be nearer the truth. For if, iis appt‘ars, 
the individual meaning is the more full and concrete it hangs 
together more inevitably and more forcibly com]H*ls assent than 
any “ generalised meaning. The implications within it are 
clearer and mon; fully worked out. Jlcnce it must 1)** easii*r to 
communicate than is any abstractitm from itself. By nature tin* 
whole truth about anything av eviTything is more communii-aljh* 
than partial truth or ern»r. This is, |M*rha]»s, only to say that in 
every subject there is one right view ami an indelinite jmmlxT 
of inadequate or wrong views. Jlence tin; nearer a |M*rsnn gets 
to the right and c(mip]ete view the more likely lie is to be able to 
communicate without hitcli with other minds at his own levi*l. 
If Dr. Sf.hiller wens to question my right to say that there is one 
truth, 1 should hold such unity to be presu]){)osed in all thinking. 

Ijcd; me redefine what I liave urged by stating in an exag- 
gerated way where I tliiiik it supplements or differs from the 
two previous pa[K;rs. In answer to Dr. S(.*liillcr'.s view that logic 
has gone wrong by abstracting from f)cr.sonal meaning and must 
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reform itself by studying thought as it actually occurs I have 
tried to hold that logic has been right to abstract from ])crsonal 
iiKjaning, because personal meaning is more abstract than the 
meaning which logic studies. Dr. Ewing has said that logic 
cannot lay hold on individual meanings, but only with meanings 
whicli vary within deiinable limits. I have urged that there is 
another side to the matter. The nature of thought is such that 
the fuller and more j)reeise <h«j exposition of any system be(.‘onies 
the less is it liable to Imj misunderstood through failure to grasp 
its nature as a whole whicli manifests in all its iletails a consistent 
chiiracter. 

I think that (3) this is the answer (jierhaps too obvious) to 
the question liow meanings can be conveyed without miscarriage 
and to thr^ <|uestion what meanings are easiest to convey with 
the least risk of misunderstanding. I am not sure how the two 
previous jiapers mean to answer this question. Dr. Ewing seems 
to suggest that we never communicate our meaning \vith absolute 
pnjcision. Ihit this does not inform us how or when the ideal is 
approached. Dr. Schiller refers to the masters of language,” 
who can bend i' to their will.” But this so far — apart from 
the spe< iliiation of the typical logical conditions favourable to 
the transfennice of new meanings - is only the advice of ITumpty 
Diimpty to make words mean what we want.* Mastery of 
language seems entirely secondary to mastery of the subject- 
matter to lie conimunicated. If the thing is held, the words which 
follow will not lie misunderstood. So far as the meaning to be 
convt^yed is fully thought out, so far ivs it is (as is the case with 
any scientific theory) a whole connnected in some degree by 

* "WluMi l use a Jhimpty snul in rathor a scornful tone, 

“it incans just what I chonsi* it to mean — neither more in »r less.” “The 
cuiest ion is, '* said Aliee, •• whether you ctin. make woixls mean so many 
iHffereiit things.” “The question is,” said llnnudy Dumply, “which is to 
be master — that's all.” 
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logical iniplication&i, so far is the risk of its being misapprehended 
diminislied— provided mere jierversity in the use of language is 
avoided. The fact of tenninological innovation, the use of old 
words in new senses, offers no difficulty of principle. So far as 
the attention of the reader or listener is successfully directed to 
the portion of reality uiuh^r scrutiny, he becomes alive to the 
connections which 0 ]x?rate within it. The premises are put 
before him, and he himself, in a])preheniling the conclusion, j)er- 
ceives the necessity and naturalness of enlarging the meanings of 
the terms employed. If implication and inference (the knowing 
one thing through another) iire facts at all, the self-development of 
meanings is comprehensible. If they are not, meaning and 
thought are only llmne's blind and unintelligible instinct in 
our souls." 

I think that Dr. »Schiller may Imld that my denial of a spcrial 
‘•problem of meaning" the solution of which can |)redeti‘rmine 
the ])rocedure of logic is really an evjision of initial dilliculties. 
It says only solvitur cogitando." I have discussed ihe problem 
in connection with thinking which is already ilevelopeil and 
.systematic, in which a comiiKUi meaning, a meaning which is 
social as well as |)i‘rsonal, has aln*ady Ix'cn (h'veloped and success- 
fully establislaHl. Hut this is to mi]) whi-re «>lliers hav** -own. 
It is to avoid the crux to which he intendi'd to call attention. 
For it is to avoid giving any reckoning of the initial postidai -s or 
acts of faith which made .sm li suKsiMpient achievement j)Os>ible. 
The general i|ue>tion of the relation <if knowleilge to its *' postu- 
lates " is ontsi<le the .‘<cope of this .symposium. And 1 am not 
.sufficiently sure what the ;i.ssum])tion of meaning " a.s.sumes ti» 
discuss its legitimati(jn in detail. Hut (r/) I fidly agree that the 
original ii.si* of signs t») convey meanings was a venture *)f faith 
and a v«*n1un* that must often have failed. 1 also agree that the 
conviction that when other |H*ople use words there occur in their 
min<!s cognitive j»ro( esses similar l*i *Mir own, is a conviction the 
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logical justification of which raises interesting (though hardly 
fundamental) problems. But, on the other liand, (6) the jastifica- 
tion for our present conviction that there are other minds which 
share our meanings — i.f?., apprehend a world common to us all — 
is not to be estinitatecl in terms of the risk involved in the original 
framing of such an hyj)othesis. Explanation is not, as such, con- 
cerned with origins. There is an obvious justification, therefore, 
for discussing the problem of the sociiilization or communication 
of meaning in the light of what developed thought ])roves itself 
to be. So regarded, can we hold that the problem oilers a s{x;cial 
crux ? Tlie assumptions involved are validated, as any other item 
of belief or knowledge is validated, by the fact tlmt without them 
our total cognitive ex|K?rience will not hold together. 
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T. % J. Laird. 

In attempting to open this discussion of a liigh matter which may 
easily be made too misty for anyone’s [)rofit, I must ]>lcajl at the 
outset for an indulgence which my temerity scarcity dt*serves. 
An adequate discussion of this topic, as 1 apprehend, would exact 
from every useful participant a mature acipiaintanee not with 
Christianity only, or with the theology of some particular (.’hristian 
sect, but witli all the major historical religions, and would In- the 
better of the lively imagination recpiired i»f anyom* who serimisly 
asks himself whether all these religions are horn to be surmov.ntcd 
by something finer still. T ilo imt have tliis knowhslge or iniegina- 
tion, and 1 wish f were more skilltMl in moral theory than I am. 

We may agree in general. I suppose, that religion and eiliies 
both lay claim to a man's wholi* life, nothing a man »-an eonirol 
being beyond the jurisdiction <if either. Consecpieiitly th* re is at 
least a logical possibility that the two might la* unfriendly even 
if, usually, they are very amicable : ami the logical possibility of 
this divergence extends inevitably to works as well as to faith and 
doctrine. As St. .lames told the empty man, it is folly to say 
“ I have faitli and thou hast works.” 

For the most part, howifver, we. are told that there is no 
genuine .separation. The greater religions, since they include 
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ethics, are as ethicral as anything can be. The science of religion, 
on the other hand, completes the science of morals without in any 
way slighting or denying it. 

This seems to me the simplest view, and the view best 
worth discussing. I cannot, however, avoid all reference to the 
differt.*nt, more sophisticated, and (as I think) less accurate, 
ojiinion that because ethics requires to be, and is, completed by 
theology, therefore religion transcends and transfigures that which 
is ethical, and I shall consider this other opinion at the close of 
my paper. 

According t(J a testimony almost unanimous, the greater 
n‘ligiuns do not simpltj accept some ethical code or standard, but 
t ialeavour also to lead the believer beyond mere circumstance to 
certain exaltation of conlidence and flavour of aspiration which 
quicken and illuminate the very essence of righteousness. Xever- 
iheless, thes(? religions do accept a jwrticular temper and course 
of action as lan’ng worthy, ami, if this be granted, T am dispcised 
to ask what, ey.ce])t ethics, can properly judge and assess the 
worth of that wliicli is accepted. Jf clifYerent religions are out 
«if iiccord in this respect, which of them has the right to impugn 
tile others ? If they all agree, which of them can show that all 
arc right i Kthics, so far as 1 can see, dare not refuse to ponder 
thc>c quest itms. and in its ponderings may not acce])t the hege- 
mony of any religion whatsoever. In certain respects, at least, 
we always do argue in this way from entirely ethical premisses 
without the least hi?sitation. Plato argued so when he con- 
dejiined the poets for their ilegraded portrayal of the Olympians. 
We also emjdoy it when we refuse to believe that Jehovah, being 
righteous, could conceivably have smitten over fifty thousand 
of the men of Beth-shemesh for looking into the ark. Yet, 
employing the. argument in these instances, have we the smallest 
justification for limiting its application at any theological 
bidding ? 
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Considerations of this sort may make us a little dubious con- 
cerning tlie precise stmse in which theology may legitimately be 
said to “ complete ethics. Curs«)ry as we have to be, however, 
it is reasonable to ask for a fuller analysis of this theme. How 
shmtid the “ (M)mpletion '* (urur ^ 

I shall consider five possible senses of this “ completion.’’ 
There are many others, I know, but these five an* perhaps out- 
standing and. with a little gocMlwill, may suffice. The five senses 
are : -(1) That religion shows us the meaning of good ; (2) that 
it shows us what is good- or that it shows us this more lirmly 
and more clearly than unaided i*thics coidd ; (I5) psycdmlogically . 
that religion has an enabling potency without whic*h it is unlikely 
that men would give themselves over, and sincerely, to righteous- 
ness ; (4) cosmological ly. that religion gives us an assuram i* of 
the fundamental eongruity befwi'cn ethii*al aspiration and the 
structure of the universe, thus rescuing ethics from the oppri-ssimi 
of things despaire<l of ami from tinal futility ; ami (5) that religitm 
inculcates that sjurit of courageous humility without which moral- 
coidd be neither sweet nor sound. 

(1) Concerning the first argument, the correct opinion n ay b.- 
that "good,” being simple.K, must be com|)letely intelligil-lt- if it 
is umlerstood at all: and lienee either that ethiis iMui-i-tenil 
misapprehemls it or else that it has no need to learn (an 1. indeed 
cannot leaiu) from any mm-ct Ideal source. INTsonaHy. I liml 
it hard to di-smt from thi> opinion, ljut I am willing lo i nun ih 
the possibility that a man who knows what is meant by ” pleasure 
is good” may learn .-omeihing fresh and signilieant about thi> 
predicate when he comes to see that "the communion id saints 
is good.” In this case, however, his added insight comes logically 
from an atfirmative aiiswiT to the (|m'sfions raised by the second 
mode id " completion.” 

(2) It can liardly be denied that ethics shows us Howvthntj 
that is good, or tliat the “ merest ” of “ ?ucn^ ” moralists may 
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perceive something of the exciillence of love and of gratitude, or 
deride for himself without any theological prompting that Bruno, 
say, was a stauncher piTson than Bacon. What hiis to be main- 
tained, then, is that religion lends us better (jyes with which to 
discern these experiences, and perhaj)s that it enables us to 
divine the height to which they may climb, ft might seem, 
inde(‘d, that poets and artists and other persons, not essentially 
religious, but whose spirits are not of clay, may combine with the 
religions in this thing. Jt appears, however, that we have most 
to learn from the saints. 

I believe this contenti<in to Im* reasonable in its essence, even 
if it is sometimes over-stated. I believe also, however, that the 
pt)int is cpiite general, ami that it does not in any way restrict 
tin* autonomy of ethics. In a certain simse, ethics always must 
be the retainer to a host of other studies. Moralists who are 
convinced that health is good are sundy permitted to believe that 
physicians, on the wholt*. are best qualilicd to instruct us on 
matters of health, and similarly every moralist has to learn from 
art or science or any other worthy thing. It should not surprise 
us, therefore, if it wtnihl Im» pruilent for moralists to consult 
their i)riests more frequently than they commonly do. Never- 
theless, these same moralists, however humbly tln?y should go to 
school with physicians or artists or prophets or priests, are 
bound ti» bring a scrutiny wholly ethical upon the worth of 
what is taught them. To delegate this duty is for tlu*m to 
surrender all. 

(:>) The crux i)f this argument seems to lie in the assertion 
that morality in itself is, as Manse Hcadrigg said, “ cauld and 
fizzenless," so that, speaking broadly, decency, honour and 
rectitude are ineffective in«»tivea unless religion heartens and con- 
secrates them. Here the assertion of fact seems to me very 
dubiously authenticated, especially when morality is conceded 
any reasonable measure of habitmition, sentiment and authority ; 
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or, ill the converse, when clue regard is paid to the cruelty and 
unwisdom that have so often been allied with religion. When the 
argument selects lower ground, and asserts in effect that there is 
no point in struggling unless we know in advance that we are*on 
the winning side, I think we may dismiss it with the reminder 
that the timid have a new terror here and the prudent a fresh 
complication. It is so difficult to know what is winning that it 
may even be simpler to ask what is right ; and what is less per- 
plexing is usually less ])erturbing. Nothing will give us an 
impeccable //(I iV for success. 

(4) It is evident that if religion really could assure us of the 
stable, dominant and perpetual morality of the univei*se -its 
ends being our noblest ends, and its govcrnnu*nt being ncci'ssarily 
and always the same as the behe.stsand authority of our own heart 
and conscieiico--- then we should have somi^thing momentous to 
count upon that is otherwise a thing of jeopardy and great 
hazard. To mention no other point, the type contrast that 
.shines for ever in tin* lines of ( atullus : • 

.S»les oecidi-re et iiMliif |Missijiit ; 

NoIjIs, cum si mel ncchlit tnevis lux, 

Xox (*.st pcrpetua iina dormii'iid:!, 

would lose its minatory (jualify, and altlnmgh 1. am informed 
that only a prosy and despicable pi*rson attaclu's tin* least weight 
to the prolongati<jn of aiiycnie's moral existence, I a.s.sumo that 
the .stability of the moral universe (io(\s imjJy that, in .sonn? 
distilled and .subtle .sense, the things that arc faithfully begun at 
some in.stant of time arc nnm* durable in r(\s])cct to all later time 
than the tnnivs ti nmrlnmi uomAi itsidf. Without this assurance, 
we are told, a man ran livi* but for tin* luoiiieiit, or, what comes to 
the .same thing, hit .something like half a generation ahea<l ; and 
since nothing can be calletl gcnwl who.se otitcome may neverthe- 
less be bad, it is plain (.so the argument riin.s) that mere morality 
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may end, for all it knows, in crime, in disaster, or simply in 
nothing. 

Of this argument I would say only that if it is taken to imply 
complete ethical scepticism, it defeats its own purpose, and that 
if it need not be taken so, its force is proportionately diminished. 
If we arc seriously invited to conclude on these grounds that we 
have no moral knowledge, and no basis for reasonable conjecture 
concerning anything that is good or bad, then to hold that the 
structure of the universe is essentially congruent with morality 
is to say that it is essentially congruent with nothing. The very 
terms of this theological assurance presuppose a certain, and, 
indeed, a pretty high, degree of ethical knowledge. 

(5) In so far as the concluding argument is to be distinguished 
from the third, the pith of it li^ in the assertion that morality is 
only a human afTair, whereas worship, dignity and devotion 
pertain only to that which is absolute. The fallacy here, I think, 
lies in the assumption that morality, per se and in se, is something 
merely liuman. In reality, all worth is absolute. To be sure, 
huimin ethics is concerned with worth that may be achieved by 
human beings, and (in the main, although not entirely) for 
human beings. It is absolute worth, however, that is striven for, 
and the privilege of humanity (such as it is) depends upon this 
circumstance. 

Aecordiiigly, it seems to me to be very doubtful indeed 
whether religion does in fact “ complete ” ethics, but I have now 
to consider the contention that, if religion did complete ethics, 
it would therefore transfigure it. and for brevity’s sake I may 
perhaps be allowi'd to restrict my discussion to the form of .argu- 
ment given in the late Hr. Bosanquet’s contribution to Confeni- 
porary British Philosophy, although this has been quoted not 
infrequently by others. 

“ Morality,” he says, “ lies essentially in a recognition of the 
* ought-to-be ’ which is not (the ‘ sollen the ‘ dover essere ’), 

I 
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and therefore involves an individualistic conception of perfecti- 
bility (individualistic because its whole point is the relation of 
the ought-tO'be to the individual will) in particular finite spirits 
throughout a temporal progression. While religion, implying 
as a subordinate feature all that morality can imply of duty and 
self-improvement, is understood to lie essentially in a union by 
faith and will with a real supreme jierfcction in which finite im- 
perfection, though actual, is felt to be transcended and abolished.” 

In this statement of the contrast, the account of morality 
seems to contain a crowded nest of psiraloglsms. 

Firstly, it is not true that that wliich ought-to-be cannot be. 
No one has any business to say that no particular action ever is 
or ever has been as it ought to be, for many a«rtions may have 
been perfect in their kind and they could not havt» becui of any 
other kind. Indecnl, there is no fofjirtfl contrarli(‘tion iii suj)posing 
that there watt perfection <luring the Golden Age or that thens 
will be perfection at the Millennium, although both prop<isitions 
are pretty certain to be false. The truth is that this argument is 
mined by a mischievous crpiation b<‘t\veen tin? “ ought-to-la^ ” 
and “ the ideal,” where “ ideal ” is taken to connote btff/i per- 
fection and futurity. That whicli is not-yet of course is not now. 
How could it be on any theory i Kut why should perli ction 
involve futurity i 

Secondly, it is not true that morality would b(‘ destroyi d if 
progress, or oven if perfectibility, were* demied. Jf a cyclical 
view of history seemed more reasonable than a jirogressive one, 
if the truth appeared to b(j that there is no authentic evuhmce of 
any general imjjrovement in the condition of things, and oven if 
things, on the whole, seemed steadily to be growing worse, it w ould 
surely be a malevolent and empty illation to infer in consequence 
that honour aial gratitude chi not e.\ist or are no better than their 
opposites. Similarly, we nr*ed not be perfectible in any ordinary 
sense of that misleading term, and certainly need not be so con- 
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stituted as to be even conceivably on the way towards becoming 
sinless. It is enough for moral theory if we can prevent our- 
selves from becoming as bad as wc might become without any 
moral admonitions, ideas or sentiments. 

Thirdly, it is not tnic that morality is restricted in principle 
to that which is finite. It applies to the finite, but it also applies 
to the infinite. As opposed to all doctrines of a merely analogous 
attribution of moral characteristics to Deity, we may consistently 
maintain that if the Infinite cannot be righteous in the same sense 
of righteousness as applies to His saints, then He does not include 
“ all that morality implies of duty.” 

These reasons, a(?(.‘ordingly, are insufficient to prove that 
morality must be transfigured, and if it were “ transcended and 
abolished,” 1 do not see how it could also be retained in a sub- 
ordinate (or in any other) fashion. In arguments purporting to 
establish this point of view we are usually presented, in the first 
instance, with ‘‘ the actual ” ; then we are told that “ the actual ” 
is not *■ real ” ; and finally are informed that what is really 
actual” includes all that is “actually real” in our original 
“ actual.” Tliis does not seem to me to make sense. All that I 
can see to be legit iniately conveyed is that if what wc take to be 
actual (at the first look) is subsequently shown to have been mis- 
appreliendocl and truly to have been other than at the first we 
took it to be, then (wluui our eyes arc opened) we should properly 
be convinced of our early mistake. Being wiser than wc were at 
the first look we should have come to see that what we once took 
to be an adequate and indeed a final description of the “ actual ” 
was really a partial and misleading account of it. This does make 
sense, but it also forbids us to ssiy that evil and suficring or other 
such things, although they are “ actual,” are also at the same 
time “ abolished.” The most that could be said intelligibly in 
these terms w'ould be that so long as we persist in regarding 
evil or suffering according to a natural and very stubborn 

i2 
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mmppreliension of them, we are bound to find them confront- 
ing U8b 

In this case, however, we have to show, and not merely to 
assert, that ethics always is and always must be incorrigibly 
superficial. So far as I can see, this is precisely what has never 
been proved* 
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II. By H. D. Oakeley. 

The title of the Symposium suggests inclusion of the questions 
both whether ethics is or should be dependent on religion, and 
whether the facts of the moral consciousness have any contribu- 
tion to make to religious knowledge and belief. The dioioe of 
the word Theology may also imply a treatment of the problem 
from the typically Kantian standpoint, viz., as enquiring con- 
cerning the precise theological concepts, which ethics justifies 
or demands. 

As Professor Laird has pointed out, it is desirable to limit 
the range of the discussion. And as he has confined his attention 
mainly to the question of the bearing upon ethics of religious 
conceptions, whether their influence in this sphere is legitimate, 
and what forms it may be presumed to take — ^in particular, 
whether religion or theology may be held to “ complete ethics,’* 
it seems best that I should begin by following his method 
as far as possible, and suggesting the kind of answers I should 
give to the questions he raises. But it will be easier to do this 
if I first indicate the general form in which the whole problem 
presents itself to me, as I feel that I envisage it from a different 
angle, and this difference will affect the way in which the problems 
considered arc approached. 

It is the question of ethical method wliich seems decisive in 
determining the approach. And here the all-important dis- 
tinction for me is that between the explanation of ethics on 
the one hand on a naturalistic basis, and on the other as only 
intelligible on the assumption of a super-empirical meaning in 
human practice. A religious treatment of ethics, so far as method 
is concerned, would appear to have more in common with the 
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latter than with tlie former type, however unlike it might be in 
other respects. For in both the philosophical and the religious 
treatment, the signihciince of the practical life tends to be 
unlimited. It is an activity which may be looked at sab specie 
aetemilatisy which cannot assume its full value apart from our 
conception of the nature of things, and the position of human 
practice in that relation. If the world of experience be conceived 
as expressing some real character of the universe, this con- 
ception will obviousl}’’ affect our view's as to the part which intelli- 
gent activity is to play in it, w'hother this real nature be the 
good of Plato, or the creative energy of a Divine being, or in 
accordance with any other notion of the ultimate. In the 
recognition of this principle in our ethical capacity, we should 
not be departing from strictly ethical methods. For the indi- 
vidual entering upon tlie stage of conduct will naturally enquire 
w'hat are its limits- -(1) IVliether the scone extends, for instance, 
only to the community of his neighbours in a wide sense or 
to some vaster conimunity, as, c./y., humanity at large, or the 
universe of all rational or all spiritujil beings ; (2) whether its 
laws proceed from the reason embodied in institutions and 
systems, wdiich as a member of society he feels on the wdiolc 
a tendency to approve, or from some w'ider, mon? permanent 
source of principles, the standpoint «)f which it is within his 
capacity to attain. The influenc(? «>f such considerations upon 
ethics w'ould not appear to be illegitimate in the sense in w'hich 
Professor Laird, as I think rightly, judges any external influence 
on ethics to be illegitimate. It would la; an influence inherent 
in the very nature of moral practice. For this seems essentially 
to be action det(?rminc?d by our apprehension of the highest 
value. And reflection upon such questions as I have indicated 
appears inseparable from the conditions of this apprehension, 
w’hilst it is undeniable that it may imply, or lead to the religious 
outlook. My general contention would, therefore, be that the 
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assumed division between the religious and the ethical principles 
and methods in their own nature is not in the end tenable. And 
the reason for this view is that I am unable to approach the 
problem except from the standpoint that a religion must have 
to practical ideas and life a relation identical in kind with that 
between a man’s philosophy as his outlook or conviction in 
regard to the nature of things, and his practice. In this light, 
for the religious person his religion will be inseparable from his 
principles of practice, as for the philosopher his philosophy. 
This would be the true type of the relation. It is obvious that 
for most of us it often or constantly fails to be realized. But 
I presume we are considering the essential type. The point of 
view implies that our vision of good is indissolubly bound 
up with our conception of the ultimate nature of things. It 
does not by any jiicans involve that the good is equivalent to 
reality, a position indeed which must, as I think, be rejected, 
especially on ethicsil grounds. 

It may be objected that the interpretation outlined would 
only apply to the meaning of a religious ethic for some philosophers, 
and ignores the history of religion in its relation to ethics. There 
is certciinly mucli in history to support the practical importance 
of Professor Liiird’s princiide that ethics can submit to no 
dictation from any external source, whilst theology has not seldom 
appeared as such an external jwwer. On this I can only say 
here that in my reading of the history of religion, it shows a 
continual conflict between the conceptions of the religious ideal 
as power and as value. Whichever of these conceptions 
dominates, a great effect on practice results. But all those 
phenomcjia of religiously determined practice which we now 
judge to have a non-moral or even anti-moral quality, 
follow from the predominance of the notion of power in 
the object of religious belief. In proportion as the principle 
of personality develops, and with it the ideas of moral value, 
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the inteipietation of the religious ideal as essentially value 
gains ground. Its influence upon practice becomes then 
primarily an influence upon character, rather than on external 
acts and observances. 

Professor Laird also conceives ethics as concerned with the 
realization of absolute good. But he flnds it “ hard to dissent ” 
from the view that “good being simplex must be completely 
intelligible if undertood at all.” This position, as he applies it, 
would seem to rule out the hind of interpretation I have suggested 
—viz., that if we subscribe to a doctrine of reality whether 
metaphysical or religious, our view of moral good will be pro- 
foundly affected by it, if indeed the very fact that we think of 
conduct as ethically qualified, does not (as I should also argue) 
involve some metaphysical or religious postulates. I am not 
then dear whether he would allow that, granting a religious view, 
it will necessarily be a factor of high importance in the deter- 
mination of ethical principles, or to what extent he would regard 
sudi an influence as illegitimate. The existence of different 
religious views with different verdicts as to what is right, is not, 
it seems, a formidable difficulty. For the problem is individual, 
both as religious and as ethical, though the law to follow his 
own vision of moral value is not on that account less absolute 
for the individual. In this he is clearly not accepting an external 
hegemony. Plato’s condemnation of the poets certainly follows 
from ethical premises, but it does this in following his own view 
of what is morally highest, and this should surely be regarded as 
his religion. 

From this point of view I have some difficulty in under- 
standing exactly what is signified by “unaided ethics,” or by 
the contrast betw'een this and the ethics to which religion has 
lent “ better eyes.” I should give an unqualified assent to the 
implication that the moral judgment unaided by the application 
of any religious creed need be in no wise inferior to that connected 
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with a leligious view. But that a vitally moial attitude to life 
can be really independent of the individual “ Weltanschauung/’ 
whether this be in the specific sense religious or not, is what 
I find it difficult to conceive. 

With reference then to Professor Laird’s fourth possible 
sense of the view that religion completes ethics, viz., that “ religion 
gives us an assurance of the fundamental congruity between ethical 
aspiration and the structure of the universe,” it appears that, 
assuming that such a completion is possible, it would be not less 
an ethical than a religious completion. It would be, in fact, one 
to which ethics is ex hypotheeei driven by its intrinsic character. 
For the facts of ethics necessitate the attempt to relate what we 
distinguish as the moral quality of events in some way to the 
nature of the universe, or some aspect of that nature, whether or 
not the attempt can bring satisfaction. Kant seems to be right 
in his contention that the existence of the moral consciousness 
and its peculiar character point to some “transcendental” 
principle. 

It will be evident that I have no difficulty in agreeing with 
Professor Laird's conviction that if religion makes possible a 
truer insight into value, this point does not in any way restrict 
the autonomy of ethics, though his interpretation of the indepen- 
dence of ethics is, I venture to suggest, at times somewhat rigid. 
Can we, in fact, abstract the ethical from the religious (or the meta- 
physical) man ? Again, the criticism of the question, what is 
signified by a belief in the stability of the moral universe, and the 
relation of this belief to our moral convictions seems to involve a 
misinterpretation. As 1 understand the argument, it need not 
imply ethical scepticism. What we want to be assured of in this 
connection is not whether our moral knowledge is moral, but 
whether the universe is moral, whether as Martineau, I think, 
puts it, virtue is more than “ a provincialism of this planet.” 
H we must be agnostics on the latter point, we may still build 
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the soul’s habitation safely “ on the firm foundations of unyielding 
despair.”* For those, on the other hand, whose eyes discern a 
harmony between their ethical aspirations and the spirit of the 
universe, there is, as history and observation appear to tell us, 
an added bloom in the moral way of life. After this fashion a 
St. Francis embraces poverty, or a Father Damien life amongst 
lepers, or Bruno faithfulness at all costs to his vision of truth. 

To sum up what I believe to be my chief divergence from 
Professor Laird, it arises in connection with the question in what 
way good is discerned or revealed. There is an absolute obligation 
for the individual to follow his own judgment of worth. But 
what is the source of this judgment, and how is its object deter- 
mined ? AVc may ask whether duty means tlic consciousness of 
an “ ought ” determining our choice of action in any of the 
ordinary relations of life, or any of the situations, for instance, 
conceived by Kant in his illustrations of the categorical imi)crative. 
Or does it involve an unlimited obligation to introduce a higher 
value into the conditions of existence ? It is where this conscious- 
ness of unlimited obligation is present in the higliest degree, in 
the case of the examples of moral genius, or what may l)e calleil 
creative morality, that the moral cronsciousness seems most in 
need of transcendental postulates for its explanation. The 
moral genius himself may lujt be consciously affected by a religious 
or philosophical creed. It seems, however, tliat many, though 
by no means all, moral heroes would subscribe to Professor 
Whitehead’s definition of religion. 

“ A religion on its doctrinal side can be defined as a system of 
general truths, which have the effect of transforming character 
when they are sincerely held and vividly apprehended.”t 

* Only on the lirm foundatifin of unyielding d(*s]iair can the soul's 
habitation henceforth be safely built.” PhiloHophical Eamys (ii) The Free 
Man’s Worship, Bertrand Russell. 

t Bdigion in the Making, Cliapter ii. 
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As regards the question with which Professor Laird does 
not ezplicity deal, of the influence upon theology of the facts of 
ethics, I have indicated that I so far follow Kant as to hold that 
the reality of moral principles points to sources which take us 
beyond experience in the narrow sense. It appears to be the 
consciousness, whether explicit or not, of some contact with 
reality which is the ground of the profound sense of importance 
attaching to the eflort to realize a moral ideal. Whatever interest 
is of supreme importance to us tends in its pursuit to assume a 
semi-religious colour or magnetism. It draws towards itself all our 
practical endeavours. But it is where the principles of personality 
and the relations of persons are most engaged, that this character 
of importance is most universally felt by the majority. Hence, 
its special association with the moral relations. In regard to 
these, those religions and philosophical systems which arc most 
influential in the sphere of practice incline either to the emphasis 
of the ])erson as of infinite value {e,g,, Christianity, Ethics of 
Kant) or to the siijipression of the separate self (Buddhism, 
Mysticism, Nco-IIegelianism). Both types arise from the 
problem of the /elation of individual and universal, or finite and 
infinite, insoluble, but of fundamental importance for ethics. 

It is w'hen Kant goes beyond his fundamental ethical insight, 
and attempts to found on the demands of the moral nature, 
unsatisfied W’ithin experience, a system of theological principles 
for their satisfaction beyond experience, that he offers an illus- 
tration of the inevitable failure of philosophic speculation as to 
the positive characters of the real, implied by the form of our 
practical (ixperience. Beyond the one principle that the facts 
of the moral consciousness arc unintelligible without the assump- 
tion of a transcendental source, it appears that the influence of 
Ethics ” on “ Theology ” must be confined mainly to negative 
propositions. Amongst such negative propositions I should 
include the rejection of any doctrine which treats the primary 
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distinctions of ethics, or the sphere of moral good md eVil, as 
subordinate, and to be transmuted or transfigured by religion. 
I am therefore in agreement with Ftofessor Laird in rejecting 
the view which follows from the metaphysic of the Absolute, as 
1 am in the conception of moral worth as absolute in its signifi- 
cance. Professor Laird’s examination of this position is from 
the point of view of his final criticism of the conception of religion 
as “ completing ethics.” But as it is in connection with the 
Monistic theory of the Universe, especially in Hegelian meta- 
physics, that the problem /or phihsaphy^ of the relation between 
ethics and religion, appears in perhaps its acutest form, we may 
expect to find that the question of the other side of the relation — 
the effect of ethics upon religion, is not less clearly raised. It is, 
in fact, in the nature of moral value itself that we seem to see the 
impossibility of a whole of value in which ethics is transfigured, 
whilst if the Absolut^ transcends all that has value for us, it 
could surely not be the object of religion. 

I must, nevertheless, confess to a doubt whether Professor 
Laird’s criticism of Dr. Bosanquet’s position does full justice to 
it. Bosanquet’s argument, which belongs to a line of thought 
maintained with extraordinary consistency in ever fresh forms 
throughout his writings, involves that since ethics is concerned 
with the relations of finite beings who, as finite, have only a low 
degree of reality, these relations cannot be in the light of the 
whole what they are from the point of view of the finite. If he 
denies progress, it is because of the inevitable logical results of 
a denial of the reality of time, and therefore of history, the 
necessary condition of moral activity. It seems that his argument 
should be attacked in its central citadel, the monistic meta- 
physic. It is this which necessitates the transfiguring of ethics, 
and if we take our stand on the absolute validity of ethical 
distinctions, we must reject it. As regards its results for practice, 
such as the denial of progress, although we may agree with 
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Professor Laird that morality would not be in principle destroyed 
if progress or even perfectibility were denied, it must surely be 
conceded that in practice the moral history and endeavour of 
humanity would almost lack its soul if such a denial were 
accepted in “ bitter earnest,” i,e, if it were applied not merely 
speculatively, at large in the reading of history, but in detail 
at close grips with social wrongs and hereditary defects. For 
Bosanquet, if I understand him, in so far as there is reality in 
finitude, there is also perfectibility, together with the ethical 
relations, but;this reality is not final. I do not think this means 
that ethics is “ incorrigibly superficial,” a conception of it which 
is not in harmony with Bosanquet’s ethical writings. It does, 
of course, mean that there is something finer than the moral 
order of ” claims and counter-claims,” some order which he 
regards as more ultimate. It sometimes appears that this 
higher sphere is at least in part determined as a finer ethical world, 
but at other times, as when Bosanquet denies the reality of evil,* 
I agree that he denies what seems essential to the moral view of 
practice. It seems impossible to doubt that he himself found, 
as others have found, a great inspiration for practice in the 
denial of ultimate significance to finite relations. The infiuence 
of religious ideas has always a paradoxical element. Thus the 
culmination of religion is that it ” saves from isolation.” And 
this is the culmination also of ethics. ” Be a whole, or join a 
wliole, you cannot be a whole unless you join a whole.”f The 
moralist qm moralist may be prepared to agree with this, but 
ethics seems to demand tliat in joining a whole the individual 
should bring to it as his contribution the full value of his indi\i- 
duiUity. The harshness of Bosanquet’s metaphysic of practice is 
softened by the passage into mysticism, in his little treatise, 
“ What Religion is.” 

♦ Snggentiom in Ethics— IXcAlity of Evil. 

t “ What Hdigion w." 
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In denying the application to the “ inlSnite,” of oiu ethical 
conceptions, Bosanquet appears to me to be right. Perhaps 
Professor Laird’s point may be met if we conceive of the highest 
Being as infinite in value but not in power, or any other meaning. 
As P. H. Bradley suggests,* such a conception need not be 
unfavourable to the most extreme forms of moral endeavour. 
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III. By A. D. Lindsay. 

I FIND myself in some difficulty as to where to begin in this dis- 
cussion. Professor Laird has said that it is desirable to limit its 
range, and has enumerated the questions which might profitably 
be discussed. Miss Oakeley “he charmed like a snake,” and 
though she did not agree with Professor Laird, she accepted his 
way of putting the issue. I entirely agree with Miss Oakeley’s 
criticism of Prof(\ssor Laird’s position as she sums it up on p. 133, 
and also with her difficulty in understanding what Professor 
Laird means by “ unaided ethics.” But I don’t tliink it is pos- 
sible to bring out ])ro])erly the divergence of views without 
({uarrelling with tlie way in which Professor Laird has put the 
issue. It seems to me to beg the question from.the very begin- 
ning, and therefore, instead of trying to play the role of higher 
synthesis which is ox])ected from the third pajKjr, I must go 
back to the beginning of Professor Laird’s paper. 

It i.'i worth Jiut icing that, so far, harcJly anything has been said 
about theology. The discussion has become a discussion on the 
nature of etlii(*s and reliyion. The cliange is lopsided. The 
original title appears to me at least to suggest (and I think the 
suggestion is justifiable) tluit ethics and theology are comparable 
in that l)oth are theories or reflective criticism — the one of con- 
duct, the other of religious experience —and that if we substitute 
religion for theology, we ought to sul)stitute conduct for ethics. 
Then, I imagine, we should find that conduct and religious experi- 
ence ^vere so mixed iij) that \ye should next have to ask ourselves 
the question whether ethics and theology were not different ways 
of describing or rcfiecting on the implications of the same thing. 
Then we should not accept without more ado the assumption 
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which puzzles me so much in Professor Laird’s paper, that there 
are two somethings called ** ethics ” and “ religion,” which 
judge,” “ show,” ” test,” and “ command ” for themselves, 
whose relation has to be demarcated. I do not know and I 
cannot make out what this “ ethics ” is, about which Professor 
Laird has so much to say, and I cannot quite believe that it is 
to be met anywhere outside the pages of works and discussions 
on moral philosophy. My distrust of this sort of language is 
deepened by the way in which Professor Laird deals with his 
second suggestion, that religion shows us what is good. His 
answer is that religion and many other enquiries arc thus ancillary 
to ethics. Religion is put on a par with medicine. Docs this 
mean that when “ethics ” tells us that “religion ” is good, we 
go to a priest to tell us what is the best article, as we might, when 
“ ethics ” has told us that we ought to insure our lives, go to an 
insurance expert for advice as to what policy we should take out ? 
Religion is surely not a technical or “ economic ” enquiry, and 
religious men are not technical exi)erts. If we consult religious 
men as to what we ought to do, do we not do that simply because 
we assume that because of their religious experience they have a 
better ethical judgment than Ave have ? 

But if we give up, as surely wc must, the notion of religion 
as an ancillary science, then it is also worth noting that Professor 
Laird’s arguments are clearly a reduclio ad nbaindum of the j)osi- 
tion his question implies. For their general outcome is tliat once 
you assume “ unaided ethics,” religion has no influence and no 
concern with conduct at all. Professor Laird begins by Jissuining 
that “religion’' and “ethics” both lay claim to a man’s whole 
life, and yet he goes on to argue that “ ethics ” must Ixj quite 
firm in denying religion any claim at all, exce|)t a most subor- 
dinate one, which it will not— unless it is entirely degraded — 
accept. If you start with an autonomous ami self-sufficient 
“ ethics ” there will be no room for religion, but if you start with 
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an autonomous and self-sufficient religion there will be no room 
for ethics. “ What doth the Lord requin^ of thee, but to do justly 
and. to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy Clod ? ” or 
“ Pure religion and undefiled before flod and the Father is this — 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction and to keep 
liimself unspotted from the world.” If we begin like that, then 
ask what ethics adds to religion, we should find that the only 
plausibhi answer we could give would be that it was ancillary 
to religion in working out the details of mutual obligation. I 
tliink, thercfore, it would be lietter to start again and consider 
the rtdation between ethics and theology, because nobody doubts 
but tliat tliese are different, and we may thereby esca{)e from 
this indefinite n^gion in which the discussion seems to be land- 
ing us. 

I should like to begin by saying something about a distinction 
wliich lias playivl a great jiart in the history of tlie relation 
between ethi(*s and theology the distinctimi between natural 
law and revelation. There is no need to repeat the oft-told 
tale liow the Stoics worke<l out the princijdes of a law of nature, 
thought of as eniliodying those simple and immutable principles 
of morils which arc binding on all men at all times ; how this 
doctriiui largely coalesced with tlie Roman conception of a 
Jus Gerdium : how tlie Ohurch, building on a remark of 
St. Paul's that the Gentiles which know not the law do by nafure 
the things of the law, took over the doctrine and worked out a 
contrast between the moral coile which was binding on all men, 
merely in virtue of their b(?ing men, discoverable by the opera- 
tion of reason aloiu^ and obligatory at all times and in all circum- 
stances, on the one hand, and the commands of revelation, 
drawing their authority from the coinnuind of God and binding 
on those only to whom they were revealed, on the other. That 
this distinction has Ihhui of great liistorical importance no one 
could deny, but it has had, I think, certain prejudicial effects 
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on a right, understanding of the relation between othi’cs .and 
theology. The view tliat the content of morality is to Ix^ appre- 
hended by reason, and the view that there is an element of 
iiLS])ir.ation or revelation in moral insight, were both maintained, 
but maintained in different spheres ; and so the sphere of natural 
ethics became unduly nationalistic, and the s])here of revelation 
became unduly m}’sterious and arbitrary. Alongside of this 
distinction between natural ethics and tlie ethics of revel.ation 
went a distinction between natural theology and dogmatic 
fheolog}’', and the distinction aiTected the two branches of 
theolfjgy in nuudi th(* same way as it affected tlie two Iwanches 
of ethics. Natural th(»olngy became an arid collection of <loctrines 
wliich had no initial connection with ethics and tried by 
argumentation to prove conclusions which w(‘re believed for 
reasons quite alien to the arguments ; and dogmatic. tht?ology 
became a science which started with certain truths regarded UsS 
divinely re vealcM I, with the implication that the c*ssential element 
in religion consiste(l in an assent to ])ropositions believed to !>(» 
true. One result of this development was that tin* clistinctive 
contribution of (hristianity to conduct was ni*ver maile the 
objec-t of rational n?flexion. Natunil (*thics remain(‘d .almost 
wholly (im‘k ethics: the distinctively Christian virtues found 
very little [dace in it. Any text-book on natural ethics will be 
found to lx* f)verwhelmingly Aristfdelian. 

A new (h'velopmeiit. began with Keformat ion thecdogy, with its 
new assumption of tin* nature of faith anri its mdiscovery of 
St. Paul. Faith wjis no longer regarde.d as thi' assimt to certain 
propositions, but as an active ex|M*ri»'nce, something therefore 
with immediate and practical consequences for ci)nduct .‘is even 
the* antinomianism which was the. characteristic (^rn)r «d' this 
li(^w attitude Invars witfiess. ‘‘The princi])al .*icts of saving 
faith,” says the Westminster “Confession” “arc accepting, 
receiving, and resting u]^)on Christ alone for justification. 
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sanctificatioD, and eternal life.*' Reformation tlieolowy shifts the 
centre o[ its enquiry from the naturi', and attributes ot (jod to the 
dealings of God with tlie soul, and the ilistinetioii betwetui natim* 
ami revelation took on tins very difT(?rent form originally set 
forth by St. Paul of tlie disi inel ion betwecui law and grace. That 
distinction had been almost entirely overlaid by the, distinction 
iMd-ween natural l•thics and revelation which had held sid#* l)y 
side the doctrim*. that ethics was (*oncern(*fl with laws appn*- 
liended by rc^ason (which it got from (JnMdv tlionght) and the 
doctrine that it was conc<*rned with laws (onnnanded by (loil 
(which it got from Jewish thought). 

T ])ropose to e.xainine the doctrine of the relation between 
law and grac<j, which is a theohigical doctrine wilh an obvious and 
almast exclusive concern with conduct, and to considcT its rela- 
tion to ethical theory. 

Ft may, perhaps, be objected that to adopt this proeeduro 
is to narrow unduly the issue and to consider not the relation 
between ethics ami theology but ])e( ween ethics and a doctrine of 
one particular 1 heology. F^rofessor Laird indeed, in the beginning 
of his ])aper. si;gg<‘sts that the discussion sluadd involve a know- 
ledge Ilf, ami therefore ])resumal)ly deal with, all theologies; and 
later on he writers as though anything said about theology should 
a])ply to all theologies. But he does not treat (*thi(\s in the same 
way. Ite takes for granted that there is a valid ethical theory, and 
that the erroneous theories may lie disregarded. T cannot see 
any reason for this dilTerence of treatment between ethics and 
theology. There are many erroneous forms of ethical theory 
and many erroneous forms of theology, and the problem of the 
rtdations of these* to one another would be endless. 

The probh*m, as it ])resents itself to me, can best be put by 
considering the relation between an ethical theory and a statement 
of theological doctrine which are liased on the same standpoint 
with regard to (piestions of condiiet. The otliieal theoiy expounded 

k2 
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in Kant's “ Metapli3^ical Foundations of Morals ” and St. Pauls 
exposition of the relation lietwcon law and grans in (lhapters 
VI-VIIT of llic Epistle to t he Bonians seem to me to be deseribiiig 
what is substantially the same ex|)erience iind to contain sub- 
stantially the same doctrine. Yet one is ethical theory and the 
other is theology. AVhat is the difference between them ? 

Let us first notice where they agree, how in very 
different language they are describing the same facts. What 
Kant calls the iiudinatioiLs and the hetennunnous self, St. Paul 
calls the flesh. AVhat Kant calls the nooiimeiial self, St. Paul 
calls “ the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus." When Kant says that 
the princi])le of autonomy is the supreme moral ])rinciple, he 
means the same thing as St. Paul means by Grace or the liberty 
of the Gos|xd. The contrast l)etween the inclinations and thi\ 
moral law in Kant obviously corresponds to the contrfist bc'tween 
the flesh and the law in St. Paul. But, of course, the essence 
of Kant's moral theory is not, as is so often sup|)osed, his a(*count 
of the categorical imperative in the first part of the “ Melajdiysical 
Foundations of Morals,” but his ileduction of it in the third on 
the basis of tlu^ princijile of autonomy. Kant d(K.*s n*gard the 
obligation of tin* moral law as a problem— not as a self-evident 
pro])osition and his answer to the problem is that man is a 
nicm})er of two worhis, the het(*rononious world of phenomena 
and the autonomous world of nooiimena, ami the obligation of 
the moral law is that it is what man himself wills as a nooumenal 
self, as a member of a self -legislating kingdom of ends. The 
world of nooumena ami of freedom is not bnaight in aft(Twan.ls 
to offer rewards or consolat ions. Man's existence as a memljer 
of twf) Avorlds is implied in any and (!very act of fuoral respon- 

If that is ethics, what is the diffeDTice, when much the same 
doctrine is expressed by St. Paul tlaKilogically ? I should say 
in tin; first place that St. I*aul, just because In? is talking al)Out a 
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moral experience which is, above all, a religious experience, 
ilescrlbes the moral facts better. He is more freed from what 
theology mnild call “ the yoke of the law.” There is mim justifi- 
cation for that wonderful brief letter addressed to Kant by a 
certain Ur. Clollenbusch : — 

“ D-Herrn Kants vernunft Glanbe ist ein von allcr Hofnung 
ganz reiner Glaube. D-Herrn Kants Moral ist cine von aller 
Liebe ganz reine Moral. Nun entstcht die Fragc : In Wclchen 
Stucken iinterseheidet sich dor Glaube der Teufel von dem 
Glauben des Herrn Kants ? Und in Welch(,*n Stucken unter- 
cheidet sich die Moral der Teufel uiul die Moral des Ifeirn Professor 
Kiuits ? ” 

It is ail old story that there are two tendencies in Kant, 
one a rationalism which si‘eks to deduce moral principles 
from the law of contradiction, and the other which, in asserting 
the primacy of ]jractical reason, is asserting the primacy of a 
certain kind of willing. But if we assume, as I have done above, 
that the second is the real Kantian doctrine, we may still ask what 
is actually meant by willing as a member of a kindom of ends. 
Then w(i shouh! hav(‘. to say that it cannot be done abstractedly, 
but oiiiy by jiersoiis who are members of a community, and that 
jxiople cannot really be members of a community without caring 
for one another. »Such mutual affection is surely as much a 
source of moral insight as a motive by whic^h we are induced to 
perform what we otherwise know to be right. The community 
is, of course, concerned with working out and maintaining a 
system of mutual obligations, of rights and duties with which 
*■ ethics " is often taken to be es^iecially concerned . But Aristotle 
was surely right in holding that such “ justice ” is dependent upon 
“friendship," and that it is from “friendship” that conic 
new moral developments, exjieriment, and initiative in conduct, 
whose implications “ justice ” afterwanls seeks to make explicit 
and to maintain. “ Justice ” does seem to be a nuitter of rational 
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enquiry and deduction, and if there is sucli a thing as “ uiiahSed 
ethics ” it is thcwj that we sliall hnd it. 1 tliink we may go furtlier 
and say that the qualities required forworkijigoutand elaborating 
a system of rights and dulies, whether it be a system which 
the law is actually to enforce, or an ac(‘onnt of the rights and 
dulies which should obtain Ix‘1 ween man and man, are often very 
ililferent from the qualities of the moral reformer or the ])rn])het. 
And it is possible to argiu* that an *' ethics " which was too «*xclu- 
sively dominat(*d by religion would giv<* too little account to 
‘’ justice." This is, liow(‘vi*r. by tlu* way, for as far as our main 
subject is concerned, once we admit, as surely we must, that 
there is in coiniuct an ehnnent which can only bi"! described 
by some such words as “ inspiration " or “ cn‘atio»i ’’ or ‘‘ revela- 
tion," we can and must ask ourselves what an* the comlitions 
governing such inspiration. 

St. Pauls (hutrine is that the highest moral inspiration comes 
to Jiieii who are memlKus of a ^•ommunily united in devotion to 
an histori(‘al person, who in his life* ami death furnished a pi*rfe(‘t 
pattern of <*omlnct. Leaving asidi* for tin* nH)ment the 
specilh ally diristian aspeeis of this doetrine, its im))iication for 
ethical theory is that goodness implies a fundamental something 
which is more appropriately deseriheil in such terms jus “ devotion," 
“reverence." “ worshif),'' “faith in," than in such terms as 
“ rejisoii," “ appreliension." “insight." 

This is the main issue in any disi*ussion of tin- rehilifJii lM*twcen 
ethics and theology. For as we assent tf) or dissent from the 
ijnjdication I have just stated, wesJiall hold ordi*ny that “faith," 
ill the sense in which tla^ word is used by St. Pjiul Jind by the 
author of th<* Kpistle to the llelirews, is an essential element in 
conduct, and theology is crincerned with reflecting on and 
eliciting the implications of sm-h faith. 

It seems, secondly, to be a point of great ethic-jil importance 
that the pJittern or standard in conduct must be exhibited in a 
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person in a concrete life. An ethics which did not take saints into 
account would be as absurd as an uostheties which ignored the 
existence of ])oets and gnjat artists. Plato desiTibes how the 
rulers of his city will, in fashioning it, look away to natural 
justice and bcauly ami tenijK^rance ami all the other virtues, 
and also take liints from that realisation of them in men wliich 
Homer has called divijie and godlike “ ; and the figure of Socrates 
dominates (jn'ck ethics as truly as tlu; figiire of (Christ dominates 
Ohristian ethics. Kven Kant, for all liis a])))ar(mt devotion to 
law, says in the “(Irithpie of Jmigment that more is to be 
learned from 1h(» example of a good man than from all the moral 
rules in the worhl. 

So far, I havi* been <lealing with what miglit be described 
Jis St. Paul’s ethical theory. II is language is veiy different from 
that ol Kant, biM-ause in nnicli of what he says he is using the 
language of <h'votion, not of critical rellexion. But the main 
dilTerence between them, that which makes St. Paul's interest 
primarily religious and Kant’s primarily moral, and brings it 
about that wluit St. Paul says becomes tlu‘ basis of theology as 
distingiusiied f -ihu ethics, is that he would hold in contradistinc- 
tion Irom Kant tluit the exjHU'ience lu‘ lalls faitJi is both a 
practical ex|HTience ami a form of knowledge, that in this moral 
e.xperience the stud iimls itself in eonlact with (huL that it finds 
tliat that to which it s iirrem I ers itself in d(»votion furnishes the 
greatest ami (M)mpletest explanation of reality. To discuss the 
just i luxation for this claim, that religious ex[)erience can be a 
source of truth, would be far too great a task to enter on at 
this stage of tlie discussion. All I want to allirm is that such 
experience is the true and the only basis of theology, and that 
there is tliemtore a sense in which ethical ox]Huiejice owes nothing 
to and can accept no dictation from theology, however much it 
may owe to that on which theology is based. For tlie- ex|)erience 
is the primary and fundamental fact, and it may be fundamentally 
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the same wliatev(?r the intellectual fornuilatiou of it given by 
theology. And if we am to distinguish the functions of ethics 
and theology I should say tliat it is the function of etliics to 
formulate and make explicit the nature and conditions of good 
conduct, and tJie function of theology to work out the relations 
presupiwsed ajid rc^^•ale(i in such conduct between inaii and God. 
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VI.— SYMPOSIUM : “FACTS AND PROPOSITIONS.” 
By F. r. Ramsey and G. E. Moore. 


I. By F. P. Ramsey. 

The problem with which I proyiase to deal is the logical analysis 
of what may lie called by any of tlie terms judgment, belief, 
or «issertii)n. Siippcxse I am at tliis moment jurlging that Cscsar 
was murdered ; then it is matural to distinguish in this fact on 
the one side either my mind, or my present immtal state, or 
words or images in my mind, which we \vill call the mental factor 
or factors, and on the other side either Ca}sar or Caesar’s murder, 
or Caesar and murder, or the projKwition Caesar was murdered, or 
the fsict tluit CaRsar was murdered, which we will call the objective 
factor or factors, and to sup])osc that the fact that I am judging 
that Caesar was murdered consists in the holding of some relation 
or relations between these mental ami objective factors. The 
questions that arise are in regard to the nature of the t^vo sets of 
factors and of tlie relations between them, the fundamental 
distinction between these elements being hardly open to question. 

Let us begin with the objet^tive factor or factors ; the simplest 
view is tluit there is one such factor only, a proposition, which 
may be either true or false, truth and falsity being unanalysable 
attributes. This was at one time the view of Mr. Russell, and 
in his essay, “ On the Nature of Tnith and Falsehood,”* he explains 
the reasons which led him to abandon it. These were, in brief, the 
incredibility of the existence of sucli objects as “ that Coesar died 


* In PhUoaophical Essays, 1010. 
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ill his bed,” which could be described as objective falsehoods, and 
the mysterious nature of the diiTerence, on this theory, between 
truth and falsehood. TTe therefore concluded, in my opinion 
rightly, tLit a judgiiKuit luid no single object, but was a multiple 
relation of the mind or mental factors to many objects, those, 
namely, which we should ordinarily call constituents of the 
jiroposition judged. 

There is, however, an alternative way of holding that a judg- 
ment has a single obj(?ct. w'hieh it w'ould be well to consider before 
we ])as.s on. Tn the above-mentioned essay Mr. Russell asserts 
that a jMu-cej^tioii, which unlike judgment he regards as infalliole, 
has a single object, for instaiure, the com])lex obj(?ct ‘‘ knife-to-left- 
of-book.” Tliis <*omplex object can. 1 think, lie identified with 
what many ])eople (and Mr. Russell nenv) w ould r*all the fad that 
the knife is to the left of the book ; w'c cotdd, for instance, say 
that we perceived this fact. ^Viul just as, if we take any true 
proposition such as that Ca»sar did not die in his bed, w’e can form 
a corresponding phrase beginning with “ the fact that ” and talk 
about the fact that he did not die in his bed, so Mr. Russell 
supposed that to any true proposition there corresponded a 
complex object. 

]\Ir. Russell, then, lield that t^ie object of a j)err:eption w'as a 
fact, but tluit ill the case of judgment the possibility of error 
made such a view untenable, since the object of a judgment that 
Ciesar died in his lx*d could not be the fact tliat he died in his bed, 
as there was no such fact. It is, however, evident that this 
difficulty about error couhl be removed by ])ostulating for the 
case of judgment two difTereiit ndations between the namtal 
factors and the fact, one occairriiig in true judgments, the otlier in 
false. Thus, a jmlgment tiiat (iesar was murdered ami a jmigmeiit 
that Oajsar was not murdered w'uuld have the same oliject, the 
fact that Cfcsfir was niurdercil, but differ in resficct of the relations 
between the mental factor and this object. Thus, in the Aitalffsis 
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of Mind* Mr. Russell speaks of beliefs as cither pointing towards 
or pointing away from facts. It seeins to me, however, that 
any sucih view either of judgment or of jierception wmld be 
inadequate for a reason, which, if valid, is of great importance. 
TiCt us for simplicity take the case of perception, and assuming 
for the sake of argument tluit it is infallible, consider whether 
“ he jierceives that the knife is to the left of the book ” can 
really assert a dual relation between a |K»rson and a fact. Suppose 
tluit [ wlio make tin* assertion caimot myself see the knife and 
book, that the knife is r(*ally to tlui right «if the book ; but that 
through some mistake I sup]KKse that it is on the left and that he 
peiceives it to be on the left, so that I assert falsely “ he perceives 
that the knife is to the left of the book.*’ Then my statement, 
though false, is sigiiilicant, and lias the same meaning as it would 
have if it were true ; this meanijig cannot therefore be that there 
is a dual relation between the |K!rson and something (a fact) of 
wliich “ that the knife is to the left of the book ” is the name, 
beeaus(j there is no sucli thing. Tlie situation is the same as 
that with <le.smi)tioiis ; “the King of France is wise” is not 
noiLseiLse, and so “the King of France,” as Mr. Russell has 
shown, is not a name but an incomplete symbol, and the same 
must lx? true of “ the King of Italy.*' So also “ that the knife is 
to the left of the book,*' whether it is true or false, cannot be the 
name of a fact. 

Rut, it will be asked, wiiy should it Jiot be a descrijition of 
a fact ? If I say, “ he jierceives that the knife is to the left of 
the book,*' I mean that he perceives a fact, which is not named 
but described iis of a certain sort, and the difficulty will disapijear 
when my assertion is analysed according to Mr. RusseU's theory 
of descriptions. Similarly, it will be said, “ the death of CaBsai ” 

* P. 272. -It sliould bc! obst'rveil that in the An4i1yjti.it of Mind, a 
“ lx*lief ” is what \vv call a mental factor, not the whole complex mental 
factors — ^relations — objective factors. 
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is a description of an event, and “ the fact that Cassar died is 
only an alternative expression for “the death of Caesar.” 

Such an objection is plausible but not, in niy opinion, valid. 
The truth is that a phrase like “ the death of Caesar ” can be 
used in two different ways ; ordinarily, we use it as the descrip- 
tion of an event, and we could say that “ the death of Caesar ” 
and “ the murder of Caesar ” were two different descriptions of 
the same event. But we can also use “ the death of Caesar ” in 
a context like “ he was aware of the death of Caesar ” nieaning 
“ lie was aware tliat Cicsar luid died ” ; liere (and this is the 
sort of case which occurs in the discussion of cognition) we cannot 
regard “ the death of Caesar ” as the description of an event ; 
if it were, the whole ])ro[K»sition would be, “ Tliere is an event li 
of a certain sort-, such that he is aware of /?,” and would be 
still true if we substituted another description of the same event, 
“ the murder of Cfesar.” That is, if his awareness has for 
its object an event descriljed by “ tlie ileath of CiCsar,” then, 
if he is aware of the death of Cae.'^ar, he must also be aware of tlie 
murder of Cicsar, for they are identical. But, in fact, he couhl 
quite well be aware that Cmsar luul rlied. without knowing that 
he had been murdenMl, so that Ins awanmess must have for its 
object not merely an <*vcnt but an o\Tiit and a cliaracter also. 

The connection between the event which w'as the dr*ath of 
Caesar and the fact that Cjosar died is, in my opinion, this : 
“That CiCsar di<?d ” is really an existential pro])osit ion, asserting 
the existence of an event of a certain sort, thus resembling 
“ Italy has a King,” wdiich asserts the (‘xi-stence of a man of a 
certain sort. The event which is of tliat sort is called the <leath 
of Caesar and must no more Ikj confused with the fact tliat Caesar 
died, than the King of Italy should be confused w'ith the fact 
that Italy has a King. 

We have swm, then, that a phrase beginning “ the fact that ” 
is not a name, and also not a description ; it is, therefore, neither 
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a name nor a description of any genuine constituent of a y)ro- 
position, and so a pn)position about “ the fact tluit aRh ” must 
be Finalysed into (1) the proyKisition aRb, (2) some further pro- 
position about a, R, h, and other things ; and an analysis of 
cognition in terms of relations to facts cannot be accepted as 
ultimate. We are driven, therefore, to Mr. Russell’s conclusion 
that a judgment* has not one object but many, to which the 
mental factor is multiply related ; but to leave it at that, as 
he did, cannot be regarded as satisfactory. There is no reason 
to suppose the multiple relation simple, it may, for instance, 
result from the combination of dual relations biitwcen part<s 
of the mental factor and the separate objects, and it is ilesirable 
that we sliould try to (iiid out more about it, and how it varies 
when the form of proyiosition believed is varied. Similarly, a 
theory of descriptions which contented itself with observing 
tliat “ the King of France is wise ” could be regarded as asserting 
a possibly complex multiple relation between kingship, France, 
and wisdom, would be miserably inferior to Mr. Russell’s theory, 
which explains exactly wliat relation it is. 

But before ive proceed further with the analysis of judgment, 
it is nc(^essary to say something about truth and falsehood, in 
order to show that there is really no separate problem of truth 
but merely a linguistic muddle. Truth and falsity Fire ascribed 
primarily to propositions. The proposition to which they are 
ascribeil may be either explicitly given or tlcscribed. Suppose 
first that it is explicity givcjii ; then it is evident tliat it is true 
that Osesar was murdered ” means no more than that Csesar was 
murdered, and “ it is false that Ciosar was murdered ” means that 
Caesar was not murdered. They are phrases which we sometimes 
use for emphasis or for stylistic reasons, or to indicate the position 
occupied by the statement in our Firgument. So also we can say 

* And, in our view, nny other form of knowledge or opinion that 
something is the case. 
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“ it is a fact that he was murdered ” or “ that he was murdered 
is contrary to fact.’* 

In the second case in which the proposition is described and not 
given explicitly, we liave prliaps more of a problem, for we get 
statements from which wc cannot in ordinary language eliminate 
the words “ true ” and “ false." Thus if I say “ he is always right ” 
I mean that the pro|)ositioas he asserts arc alwa 3 rs true, and there 
does not seem to be any way of expressing this without using the 
word “ tnie." Rut suppose we put it thus “ For all if he 
asserts p, p is true,'' then we see tliat the propositional function 
p is true is simply the same iis p, as e.g. its value “ Cicsar was 
murdered is tnie," is the same as ‘‘Ciosar was murdered.” AVe 
have in English to arid “ is irue ” to give the sentence a verb, 
forgetting tliat ‘‘ p ” already contains a (variable) verb. This 
may perhaps Iks made clearer by supi)Osing, for a moment, that 
only one form of ])TOj)osition is in cpiostion, say the relatiomil 
form alth ; then he is always right *' could be exjiressed by 
“ For all w, /?. 6, if he asserts aRb, then nRb “ to which “ is true ” 
would be an obviously superfluous addition. AVhen all forms of 
proposition are included the analysis is more com|jlic ated but 
not essentially dilTerent, and it is clear that the ])roblem is not 
as to the nature of truth and falseliood, but as to the naiure of 
judgment or assertion, for what is f liflieult to analyse in the, above 
formulation is he asserts nRb," 

It is, jjerhaps, also immediately <)bvit)us that if we have 
analysofl judgment we have solved the problem of truth ; for 
taking the mental factor in a judgment (which is oft(*n itself called 
a judgment), the truth or falsity of this de]xmds only on what 
y)ropositioii it is that is judged, and wluit we have* to (‘xplain is 
the meaning of saying that the. judgnu*nt is a judgment that 
a has R to h, i.c. is true if nRb, false if not. AVe (.-an, if we like, 
say that it is true if there exists a corresfKjnding fact that a 
lias K to 6, but this is essentially not an analysis but a periphnisis, 
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for “ the fact that a lias Rtob exists ” is no difEercnt from “ a has 

R to 6.” 

In order to proceed further, vve must now consider the mental 
Factors in a belief. Their nature will depend on the sense in which 
we am using the ambiguous term belief : it is, for instance, jiossiblc 
to say tliat a chicken believes a certain sort of caterpillar to be 
poisonous, and mean by that mendy that it abstains from eating 
such c*atc»rpi liars on account of unpleasant expc'riences connected 
with them. The mental factors in such a belief would I)e parts of 
the chicken s behaviour, which are somehow related to the objec- 
tive factors, viz., tht^ kind of caterpillars and poisonousness. 
An exact aiuilysis of this relation would be very difficult, but it 
might well hi? held that in regard to this kind of bidief the prag- 
niiitist view was correct, /’.e. that the relation betw(M5n the chicken's 
beliaviour and the objective factors was that the actions were 
such as to be usidul if, and only if, the caterpillars were actually 
poisonous. Thus any actions for whose utility p is a necessary 
and siifficiiuit condition might be called a belitd' that p, and so 
would be true if p, i\r. if they are useful.* 

But without wishing to depreciate the importance of this 
kind of belief, it is not what I wish to discuss here. I ])rpfer 
to ileal with thosr beliefs which are expressed in words, or possibly 
images or other symbols, consciously asserted or denied ; for 
these, in my view, are the mast projxT subject for logical 
criticism. 

The mental factors of such a belief I takii to be words, spoken 
aloud or to one's self or merely imagined, connectefi together 
and accompanied by a feeling or findings of belief or disbelief, 
related to them in a way I do not propose to discuss.t I shall 

* It is useful to believe ff/iO would moan tt is useful to do things 
wliieh aro uaidul if, and only if. (iHb; which is evidently cipiivalent to aM. 

t I speak tlimiighout as if the diflerenci^ between bidicf, disbelief, 
and mere consideration lay in the proaonco or absence of “ feelings ” ; 
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suppose for simplicity that the thinker with whom we are con- 
cerned uses a systematic language without irregularities and with 
an exact logical notiitiou like tliat of Priimpia McUhemilica. 
The primitive signs in such a language can be divided into names, 
logical constants, and variables. Tjet us liegin with names ; 
each name means an object, moaning being a dual relation 
between them. Evidently name, meaning, relation, and object 
may be really all complex, so that the fact that the name means 
the object is not ultimately of the <lual relational form but far 
more complicated.* Nevertheless, just as in the stmly of chess, 
nothing is gained by tliscussing the atoms of which the chessmen 
are composeil, so in the study of logic nothing is gained by enter- 
ing into the ultinuite analysis of names and the objects they 
signify. These form the elements of the thinkers beliefs, in 
terms of which the various logical relations of one belief to another 
can all be stated, and their internal constitution is iinmak*Tial. 

By means of names alone the thinker can form what we 
may call atomii^ sentences, which from our formal stand])oint 
offer no very serious problem. If a, ft, and h are things which 
are simple in relation to his language, i.c. of the types for instances 
of which he lias mimes, he will believe that aRh by Laving mimes 
for rt, ft, ainl b coimccted in his mind and acrcompinied by a 
feeling of belief. This statement is, liowevor, too simple since 
the names must bo united in a way appropriate to aRb ratluT 
than to bRa ; this can be ex()laincii by saying that the name of 
ft i.s not the word ft,’’ but the relation W(^ mab^ between “ a " 
and “ 6 ” by writing “ aRb,"' The sense in which this relation 
unites ‘"a” and ‘"6,” then determines whether it is a beli<?f 

lint any other wonl may hi*. .siil).siitiit>fKl for “ ’* whicli tlio nwler 

prefers, c.j/. “ speuifii; (piulity cr “ jujI of iisseriioii ” mid “ uct of 
denial.’* 

* This is most obvious in tlio easit of niinu^, which generally ecuisist 
of letters, so that tlieir eomplexity is evident. 
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that oRb or that hRa. There are various other difficulties of 
the same sort, but I propose to pass on to the more interesting 
problems which arise when we consider more complicated beliefs^ 
which require for their expression not only names but logical 
constants as well, so that we have to explain the mode of 
significance of such words as “ not ” and “ or.” 

One passible explanation* is that they, or some of them, 
e.g, “ not ” and “ and ” in terms of which the others can be 
defined, are the names of relations, so that the sentences in which 
they occur are similar to atomic ones except that the relations 
they assert are logical instead of material. On this view every 
proposition is ultimately affirmative, asserting a simple relation 
between simple terms, or a simple quality of a simple terra. 
Thus, ” this is not-red ” asserts a relation of negation between 
this and redness, and “ this is not not-red ” another relation of 
negation between this, redness and the first relation of negation. 

This view requires such a different attitude to logic from 
mimi that it is difficult for me to find a common basis frojn 
which to discuss it. There ate, however, one or two things 
I should like to say in criticism— first, that I find it \Try 
unsatisfactory to be left with no explanation of formal logic 
except tliat it is a collection of “necessary facts.” The 
conclusion of a formal inference must, 1 feel, be in some sense 
contained in the j)remisses and not something new ; I cannot 
beli(*vc tliat from one fact, e.g. tluit a thing is red, it should 
be? possible to infer an infinite number of different facts, such 
as that it is not not-red, and that it is both red and not not-red. 
These, T should say, are simply the same fact expressed by 
other wortls ; nor is it inevitable that there should be all these 
different ways of saying the same thing. We might, for instance, 
express negation not by inserting a word “ not,” but by writing 

• See, especially, J. A. Chadwick, “ Logical Constants,” Mind, Jan., 
1027. 
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what we negate upside down. Such a symbolism* is only 
inconvenient because we are not trained to perceive complicated 
symmetry about a horizontal axis, and if we adopted it we 
should be rid of the redundant ‘*not-not/’ for the result of 
negating the sentence twice would be simply the sentence 
“jo" itself. 

It seems to me, therefore, that “not” cannot be a name 
(for if it were, “ not-not-p ” would have to be about the object 
not and so different in meaning from “ p ”), but must function in a 
radically different fashion. It follows that we must allow negations 
and disjunctions to be ultimately different from positive assertions 
and not merely the assertions of different but equally [)ositive 
relationships. AVe must, therefore, abandon the idea that every 
proposition asserts a relation between terms, an idea that seems 
as difficult to discard as the older one that a proposition always 
asserted a predicate of a subject. 

Suppose our thinker is considering a single atomic sentence, 
and that the progress of his me<litation leads either to his 
believing it or his disbelieving it. These may be supposed to 
consist originally in two different feelings related to the atomic 
sentence, and in such a relation mutually exclusive ; the difference 
between assertion and denial thus consisting in a difference of 
feeling and not in the absence or presence of a w'ord like “ not.” 
Such a w'ord will, how’cver, be almost inrlispensable for purpost,*s 
of communication, belief in the atomic sentence being commu- 
nicated by uttering it aloud, disbelief by uttering it together 
with the word “ not.” By a sort of association this word will 
become part of the internal language of our thinker, an<I instead 
of feeling disbelief towards “ p ” he will sometimes feel belief 
towards “not-y>.” 

If this happens we can say that flisbclicving “p ” and believing 
“not-p” are equivalent occurrences, but to determine what 
we mean by this “ equivalent ” is, to my mind, the central 
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difficulty of the subject. The difficully exists on any theory, 
but is particularly important on mine, which holds that the 
significance of **not” consists not in a meaning relation to 
an object, but in this equivalence between disbelieving “p” 
and believing “not>p.” 

It seems to me that the equivalence between believing 
“ not-p ” and disbelieving “ p ” is to be defined in terms of 
causation, the two occurrences having in common many of their 
causes and many of their effects. There would be many occasions 
on which we should expect one or other to occur, but not know 
which, and whichever occurred we should expect the same kind 
of behaviour in consequence. To be equivalent, we may say, 
is to have in common certain causal properties, which I wish 
I could define more precisely. Clearly they are not at all simple ; 
tlure is no uniform action which believing “p” will always 
produce. It may lead to no action at all, except in particular 
circumstances, so that its causal properties will only express 
what effects result from it when certain other conditions are 
fulfilled. And, again, only certain sorts of causes and effects 
iiiiLst be admitted ; for instance, wc are not concerned with the 
factors determining, and the results determined by, the rhythm 
of the words. 

Feeling belief towards the words “not-p” and feeling 
disbelief towards the words p ” have then in common certain 
causal properties. 1 propose to express this fact by sa)ring that 
the two occurrences express the same attitude, the attitude of 
disbelieving p or believing not-p. On the other hand, feeling 
belief towards “p” has different causal properties and so 
expresses a different attitiule, the attitude of believing p. It is 
evident that the importance of beliefs and disbeliefs lies not in 
their intrinsic nature but in their causal properties, i,e. their, 
causes and more especially their effects. For why should I want 
to have a feeling of belief towards names “ a,” “ JB,” and “ b ” 
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when dRh, and of disbelief when not-aflb, except because the 
effects of these feelings arc moie often satisfactory than those 
of the alterniitive ones 

If then I say about someone wdiosc language I do not know 
“ he is believing that not aJBb,” I mean that there is occurring 
in his mind such a combination of a feeling and wonls as expresses 
the attitude of believing not-a56, t.e., has certain causal proixjr- 
ties, which can in this simple case* be sjMJcified as those belonging 
to the combination of a feeling of disbelief and names for a, /?, 
and 6, or, in the case of one who uses the English language, to the 
combination of a feeling of belief, names for a, 2?, and 6, and an 
odd number of ** not ” 's. Besides this, wc can say that the 
causal properties are connected with u, /?, and h in such a way 
that the only things which can have them must be composed 
of names for a, R, and b. (This is the doctrine that the mean- 
ing of a sentence must result from the meaning of the w'OdIs 
in it.) 

AVhon we are <lealing wdth one atomic proj)osition only, w'e are 
accustomed to leave to the theory of probability the intermediate 
attitudes of pcartial belief, and cuiv<ider only the extremes of full 
belief and full disbelief. But when our thinker is concerned 
with s(!veral atomic propositions at once, the matter is more 
complicated, for w’e have to deal not only with completely detiTi’tc 
attitudes, such as Ixdicving p and dislxdieving but also with 
relatively indefinite attitudes, such as believing that either 
p or q is true, but not knowing wdiich. Any such attitude can, 
however, be defined in terms of the truth-possibilities of atomic 
proi)Ositions with which it agrees and disagrees. Thus, if we 
have n atomic propositions, with regard to their truth and falsity 

* 111 the mure coinplicuted cases treated Indow a similar spceilicatioa 

seems to me impossible, except by reference to a particular language. 
There arc ways in which it can apjaireiitly be done, but, I think, they arc 
illusory. 
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there are 2”^ mutually exclusive possibilities, and a possible 
attitude is given by taking any set of these and saying that it 
is onf< of this set which is in fact realised, not one of the remainder. 
Thus, to believe p or q is to express agreement with the possibilities 
p tmo and q true, j) false and q true, p true and q false, and 
disagreement with the remaining possibility p faLse and q false. 
To say that feeling belief towards a sentence expresses such an 
attitude, is to say that it has certain causal properties which 
vary Avith the attitude, i.e, with which possibilities are knocked 
out and which, so to speak, are still left in. Very roughly the 
thinker will act in disregard of the imsibilities rejected, but how 
tf» explain this accurately I do not know. 

In any ordinary language such an attitude can be expressed 
by a feeling of belief towards a complicated sentence formed out 
of the atomic sentences by logical conjunctions ; which attitude 
it is, depending not on the feeling but on the form of the sentence. 
AW* can therefore say elliptieally that the sentence expresses the 
attitmlc, and that the Jiicaning of a sentence is agreement and 
disagreement Avith such and such truth-possibilities, meaning 
by that that one Avho asserts or believes the sentence so agrees 
and disiigrees. 

In most logi<'al notatioas the meaning of the sentence is 
dotvrmincd by logical oi)eration signs that occur in it, such as 
“ not " and “ and." Tliese mean in the follow ing Avay : “ not-P,” 
whether “ P ” be atomic or not, e.xpresses agreement Avith the 
[»os.vibilities Avith AAhich “ P ” expresses disagreement and vice 
versa. P and Q ” expresses agreemeiit with such possibilities, 
as both “P” and “9 ' cxi)ress agreement Avith, and disagreement 
Avith all others. By these rules the meaning of any sentence 
(nnstmeted from atomic sentences by means of ‘‘not” and 
“ and ” is completely determined : the meaning of “ not ” being 
thus a law determining the attitude expressed by “ not-P 
in terms of that expressed by “ P.” 
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This could, of couisc, only be used as a definition of “ not 
in a symbolism based directly on the truth-possibilities. Thus 
in the notation explained on page 95 of Mr. Wittgenstein's 
Traclaim Tjogico-Philosophicus, we could define “ not-P ” as the 
s3rmbol obtained by interchanging the T's and blanks in the last 
column of “ P.” Ordinarily, howe\'er, we always tisc a different 
sort of symbolism in which “not” is a primitive sign which 
cannot be defined without circularity ; but even in this symb*>lisin 
we can ask how * “ nicht ” means not * is to be analysed, ami it is 
this question which the above remarks are intended to answer. 
In our onlinary symbolism the truth-ixxssibilities are most 
conveniently expressed as conjunctions of atomic proixjsitions 
and their negatives, and any proposition will be expressible as 
a disjunction of the truth-possibilities with which it sigrees. 

If we apply the logical o])erations to atomic sentences in an 
indiscriminate manner, we shall sometimes obtain comiy>>jite 
sentences which express no attitude of belief. Thus “ p or not-y^ '* 
excludes no possibility and so expresses no attitude of belief at 
all. It should be regarded not as a significant sentence but 
a sort of degenerate case,* and is called by Mr. Wittgenstein a 
tautology. It can be added to any other sentence without altering 
its meaning, for “ 7 : p or not-p ” agrees with just the same 
possibilities as “ q ” The propositioiLS of formal logic «nd 
pure mathematics are in this sense tautologies, and that i< v iiat 
is meant by calling them “ necessary truths.” 

Similarly, “pamlnot-p” excludes every possibility and 
expresses no possible attitude : it is called a contradiction. 

In terms of these ideas we can explain what is meunt l)y 
logical, mathematical, or formal inference or implication. The 
inference from “ p ” to “ q ” is formally guaranteed when *' if p, 
then 7” is a tautology, or when the triith-imsibilities with 

* In the mathematical sense in which two lines or two point? f’>rm 
a degenerate conic. 
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which “ ” agrees are contained among those with which “ q ” 
agrees. When this happens, it is always possible to express p ” 
in the form “ q and r,” so that the conclusion “ q ” can be said 
to be already contained in the premiss. 

Before passing on to the question of general propositions I 
must say something about an obvious difficulty. Wc suj)posed 
above that tlie meanings of the names in our thinker’s language 
might be really complex, so that what was to him an atomic 
sentence might after translation into a more refined language 
appear as nothing of the sort. If this were so it might happen 
that some of the combinations of truth and falsity of his atomic 
propositions were really self-contradictory. This has actually 
been supposed to be the case with “ blue ” and “ red,” and Leibniz 
Jind Wittgenstein have regarded “ this is both blue and red ” as 
being really self-contradictory, the contradiction being concealed 
by defective amilysis. Wbitever may be thought of this hypothe- 
sis, it seems to me that formal logic is not concerned with it, but 
presupposes that all the truth-possibilities of atomic sentences 
are really possible, or at least treats them as being so. Xo one 
could say that the inference from “ this is red ” to ‘‘ this is not 
blue ” was formally guaranteed like the syllogism. If I may 
revert to the analogy of chess this assumption might jjcrhaps be 
compared to tli«^ assumption that the chessmen are not so strongly 
magnetised as to render some positions on the board mecluinically 
impossible, so that w’c neeil only consider the restrictions imposed 
by the rules of the game, and can disregard any others which might 
conceivably arise from the physicjil constitution of the men. 

We have so far confined ourselves to atomic propositions 
and those derived from them by any finite number of truth- 
operations, and unless our account is to be hopelessly incomplete 
we must now say something about general propositions such as 
arc expressed in English by means of the words “ all ” and “some,” 
or in the notation of Primipia Mathematica by apparent variables. 
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About these T adopt the view of Mr. Wittgeustein* that “ for all 
x,fx ” is to be regarded as equivalent to the logical product of all 
the values of “/c ” ue. to the combination fxi and fx^ and f.r^ 
and . . . , and that “ there is an x such that fx ” is similarly their 
logical sum. In connection with such symbols we can distinguish 
first the elemeDt of generality, which comes in in specifying the 
truth-arguments, which are not, as before, enumerated, but 
determined as all values of a certain propositional function ; and, 
secondly, the truth-function element which is the logical product 
in the first case and the logical sum in the second. 

What is novel about general pro[)Ositions is simply the specifi- 
cation of the truth-arguments by a pro2)08itional function instead 
of by enumeration. Thus general pro[X)sitions, just like molecular 
ones, express agreement and disagreement with the trutli- 
ix)ssibilitics of atomic propositions, but they do this in a diifcrant 
and more comjilicated way. Feeling belief towards “ for all x,fx'' 
has certain causal jirofierties which we call its expressing lagreement 
only with the jx)ssibility that all the values o\fx are true. For a 
symbol to have these causal projierties it is not necessary, as it 
was before, for it to contain names for all the objects involved 
combined into the appropriate atomic sentences, but by a peculiar 
law of psychology it is sufficient for it to be constnicted in the 
above w^ay by means of a propositional funettion. 

As before, this must not be regarded as an attempt to define 
“ all and “ some,” but only .as a contribution to the analysis 
of “ r believe timt all (or some)," 

This view of general profX)sitions luis the great advantage 
that it enables us to extend to them Mr. Wittgenstein’s account 
of logical inference, and his view that formal logic consists of 
tautologies. It is also the only view which explains how' “/a ” 
can be inferred from “ for all x,fx/^ and " tliere is .an x such that 


* And also, ap[Miient1y, of Mr. Johnson. tSee his Lo^ie, Part II, p. 59. 
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Jx ” from fa. The alternative theory that “ there is an x such 
that fx ” should be regarded as an atomic proposition of the 
form “ F (/) ” (/ lias applii^ation) leaves this entirely obscure ; 
it gives no intelligible connection between a being red and red 
having application, but abandoning any hope of explaining this 
relation is content merely to label it “ necessary/’ 

Nevertheless, I anticipate that objection will be made on 
the following lines ; firstly, it will be said that a cannot enter 
into the meaning of “ for all jc, /r,” because I can assert this 
without ever liaving heard of a. To this I answer that this is 
an essential part of the utility of the symbolism of generality, 
tliat it enables us to make sissertions about things we have never 
heartl of and so have no names for. Besides, that a is involved 
in the meaning of ‘‘ for all x, fx ” can be seen from the fact 
tluit if I say “ for all Xy fx,'' and someone replies “ not-/a,” 
then even though I luid not before heard of a, he would 
imdoubte<lly be contradicting me. 

The secoiul objection that will be made is more serious ; it 
will be said that this view of general propositions makes what 
things there arc in the world not, as it really is, a contingent fact, 
but something ])re.sup|)osed by logic or at best a ])ropasition of 
logic. Thus it will be urged that even if I could have a list of 
everything in the world ‘‘ a," 6,” . . . z," “ for all x, fx ” 

would still not be e<[uivalent to “/«, fb . . . fz," but rather to 
b ... z are everything.” To this 
Mr. Wittgenstein would reply tliat “at, b ... z are every- 
thing ” is nonstmse, and could not be written at all in his 
improved symbolism for identity. A proi)er discussion of this 
aiP4wer would involve the whole of his j)hilosophy, and is, 
therefore, out of the question here ; all that I propose to do is to 
retort with a tu quoque ! The objection would evidently liave 
no force if “ a, 6 ... 3 are everything ” were, as with suitable 
definitions I think it can be made to be, a tautology ; for then 
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it could be left out without altering the meaning. The objectora 
will therefore claim that it is not a tautology, or in their 
terminology not a necessary proposition ; and this they will 
presumably hold with regard to any proposition of the sort, i,e. 
they will say that to assert of a set of things that they are or are 
not ever 3 rthing cannot be either necessarily true or necessarily 
false. But they will, I conceive, admit that numerical identity 
and difference are necessary relations, that “ there is an x such 
that fx *■ necessarily follows from “/a,” and that whatever follows 
necessarily from a necessarj^ truth is itself necessary. If so, 
their pasition cannot be maintained ; for suppose a, b, c are, in- 
fact, not cveiything, but that there is another thing d. Then 
that d is not identical with a, 6, or c is a necessary fact ; therefore 
it is necessary that there is an such that x is not identical' 
with a, 6, or c, or that a, 6, c are not the only things in the world. 
This is, therefore, even on tlie objector s view, a necessary and not 
a contingent truth. 

In conclusion, I must emphasise my indebtedness to 
Mr. AVittgenstein, from whom my view of logic is derived. Every- 
thing that I have said is due to him, except the parts which have 
a pragmatist tendency,* wliich seem to me to be needed in or<Ier 
to fill up a gap in his system. But wliatever may be thought of 
these additions of mine, and however this gap should be filled 
in, his conception of formal logic seems to me indubitably an 
enormous advance on that of any previous thinker. 

My pragmatism is derived from Mr. Russell ; and is, of course, 
very vague and undeveloped. The essence of pragmatism I 
take to be this, that the moaning of a sentence is to be defined 
by reference to the actions to which asserting it would lead, 
or, more vaguely still, by its fmsible causes anfl effects. Of this 
I feel certain, but of nothing more definite. 

* And the suggestion that the notion of an atomic proposition may- 
be relative to a. language. 
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IT. By G. E. Moore. 

I SHOULD like, first of all, to get as clear as possibk; as to what the 
class of entities is, with the logical analysis of which Mr. Ramsey 
is comferned. In his first sentence he tells us that he proposes 
to discuss the logical anal)rKis of judgment ; but in his second 
he goes on to give an illustration, from which it would appear 
that the class of entities Avith the logical analysis of which he 
really is concerned is a certain class of facts. He does not, by 
way of illustrfition, mention any actual member of the class 
in question, but only tells us that, if at a particular moment he 
Averc judging that Cflcsar was murdered, then the fact that he 
was doing so woxdd be a member of that class. That is to say, 
he only tells us that, if there mre any fact of a certain kind, 
any such fact wuuld belong to the class with which he is concerned. 
And the kind of fact, with regard to which ho iloes tell us this 
can I think, be defined as follow’s : We all know that if, at a 
particular moment, Mr. Ramsey were to utter the words *’ I 
am now jiulging that Caesar w'as murdered," he might, by uttering 
those w'ords at that moment, be expressing a fa<^. He would, 
in any case, be expressing a projmition ; but if, at the moment 
in question, he hapi)ened to be really judging that Caesar w’as 
murdered, then, and then only, he wouhl, by uttering these 
w’ords at that moment, be also exjwessing a fact. The fact in 
question w^ould be a fact, wuth regswd to the particular moment 
in question, to the effect that he w’as at that moment judging that 
Caesar ^vas murdered. But he might, of course, actually be 
judging that Caesar w^as murdered, at moments at w’hich he did 
not utter the W’ords “I am now' judging that Causar was 
murdered ” ; and, in the case of any such moment, there would 
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be a fact, of tho kind he means, which was a fact with regard to 
that moment, although he would not be actually expressing it 
in this way. Of any such fact, however, it would still be true 
that it was the fact, such that, if at the moment in question he 
had uttered the words I am now judging that Caesar was 
murdered,'’ then, by uttering those words at that moment, he 
would have expressed it ; or, in other words, it wouhl be the 
fact whicli lie could have expressed by uttering those words at 
that moment. The hind of fact, therefore, with regard to which 
he implies that, if there were any facts of that kind, they would 
belong to the class of entities which he is concerned to analyse, 
can, I think, be defined as follou*s : An actual fact, F, is of the 
kind in question, if and only if there is some particular moment, 
such that F is the only fact of which it is tnie that, by uttering 
at that moment tlu? words 1 am now judging that Cscsar was 
murdered,’’ Hr, Ramsi?y could have expressed F. Obviously 
there may be no actual facts which are of this kind. There is a 
fact of this kind, if and only if there is a moment with regard to 
which it is true that Mr. KaiiLsev did judge at it that Coesar was 
murdered ; and there are several facts of this kind, if and only 
if there are several such moments. 

But, supposing there were any facts of this kind, to what 
class would they belong ? ObvioiLsly they wouhl belong to 
ever so many different classes; but there can be no doubt, I 
think, as to which of these? classes must have been the class of 
which Mr. Ramsey intended to give them as an illustration. 
It can, [ think, be defined as follows. (,\msider tin? chiss of 
sentences coasistiiig of the sentence I am now judging that 
Cassar was murdered," together with all other sentences which 
resemble it in that they begin with the words “ T am now judging 
that, and are completed by a sot of words which resemble the 
words “ Caisar was murdered ” in that, if uttered by them- 
selves, they would constitute a significant sentence. Anil ne::t 
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consider the class consisting of every fact of which it is true 
that there are a moment, a jiarticular individual, and a sentence 
of the class defined, such that, if that individual had uttered 
or were to utter at that moment the sentence in question, 
then, by uttering that sentence at that moment, he would have 
expressed or would express the fact in question. This, I think, is 
the required class. Put more shortly, it is the class consisting 
of all facts which coidd have been or could be expressed by the 
utterance, on the part of some particular individual at some 
piirticular moment, of a sentence of the form “ I am now judging 
that p” Obviously Mr. Ramsey ‘s sub-class, consisting of all 
facts which he coidd have expressetl or could express by uttering 
at a jiarticular moment the sentence “ I am now judging that 
Caesar was murdered,” v/ould, if there were any members of this 
sub-class, belong to the class in question. And I think there 
(•an be no doubt that this must have been the class which he 
meant to indicate, if we make one, rather important, proviso. 
Tlie proviso I mean is as follows : Mr. Ramsey assumes, later 
oil (and his whole view of negation depends upon the tnith of 
rhis assumption), that tliere arc two fundamentally distinct 
though, in a certain sense, " equivalent," kinds of fact, the one 
a kind such tlia< any fact of the kind might be expressed by 
using a sentence I'f tlie form “ I am rfwbelieving that jo,” and the 
otlvT a kind such tliat any fact of the kind might be expressed 
by using a sentence of the form I am b elieving that not-p.” 
It seems to me that tliis view is verj- likely true, though I have 
never been able to fiml any evidence that it is so which seemed 
to me at all cogent. And, if it is true, 1 think there is no doubt 
that Mr. Ramsey would wish to include among the objects of his 
analysis all facts which could be expressed by “ I am disbelieving 
that p,” just as much as those which could be expressed by 
“ I am believing that p.” And if so, then the class of facts I 
have just defined could only be identified with the class intended 
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by him, if any fact of the sort which might be expressed by 
“ I am disbelieving that p ” could also be properly expressed in 
English by '' I am believing that not-j).” This may, of course, 
quite well be the case ; even if there arc the two fundamentally 
distinct kinds of negation which Mr. Ramsey assumes, it is quite 
possible that it is correct English to express the fact that either 
kind is occurring by “ I am believing that not-y.” But it is only 
if this is the case that the class I liave defined could be identified 
with the class intended by him ; if it is not, then to define the 
class he intends, we should have to say that it is the sum of the 
two classes ; facts wliich coulil be expressed by “ I am now' 
judging that 7},” ami facts which could be expressed by “ I am 
now’ disbelieving that pJ' As regards the latter phrase, it is, of 
course, not, in fact, good English ; it is not good English to say, 
e,g., “ I disbelieve that Mr. Ramsey intended to analyse judg- 
ments.’’ The w’ay in which wx* actually express facts of the class 
which he describes by this phrase, if there are such facts at all, 
is by “ I don’t believe that p.” 

The class of facts which I have just defined, and which I 
mil hereafter refer to as my first class, seems to me to be a very 
definite one, and one of which there is no doubt w'hatcvt^r that 
there are members. There certainly are facts, each of which is 
a fact with regard to a particrular individual and a particular time, 
such that if at the time in qm^ition the individual in question 
had uttered a sentence of the form “ I am judging that 7),’' he 
would have expressed the fact in question. If, therefore, as he 
implies in his second sentence, it were facts of tin’s class, witlj 
regard to the analysis of wrhich Mr. Ramsey intimds to make 
certain propositions, the question whether these projH)sitions were 
true or false would be a definite one. But is it really facts of 
this class which he intends to analyse ? There are two other 
classes of entities, each of w’hich can be defined by reference 
to facts of this class (and, as far as I can see, in no other way), with 
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regard to each of which it might be suggested that it was entities 
of that class, and nol of my first class, with the analysis of which 
he really is concerned ; and my own view is that it is one of 
these other classes that he really is concerned with. Both of 
these other classes arc very apt to be confused both with my 
first class and with one another, and it seems to me very impor- 
tant to distinguish them clearly. 

The first of these two classes is the class ol jwltjhmits ; and I 
see no way of defining this class except as follows. Let F be a 
fact of my first class ; let A be the individual of whom it is true 
that by uttering at a certain moment a sentence of the form 
“ I am now judging tliat p ” he would have expressed F ; and let 
T be the mom(?Jit in question. For instance, if Mr. Ramsey 
ever did judge that Ctear was muRlered, as he probably may 
have done the first time he was told so, F might be the fact which 
he wouhl have expressed by littering at that moment the words 
“I am now judging that Caesar was murdered,” if he had then 
uttered them. We so use the term ‘‘ judgment” that we should 
say : if A really did judge at T that p, then there must have been 
an event in A's history (one and only one) which occurred at T, 
and whicli was a judgment that p. Indeed, we so use it that F 
is either identical with or equiviilcnt to the fact which A might 
have expressed by saying at T There is some event (one and 
only one), which is occurring now, which is an event in my history, 
and which is a judgment that p.” And I see no way of defining 
what is meant by a “ judgment,” in that sense of the term in 
which every judgment is an event or occurrence, except by 
saying that it is an event of the sort (wliatevcr that may be) 
which is such that this equivalence holds. We all understand 
what is meant by a sentence of the form “ A judged at T that 
p,” and we so use “ judgment ” that, in the case of every such 
sentence, a sentence of the form “ There was an event in Ms 
history, which occurred at T, and was a judgment that p,” 
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where A, T and p have the same values as in the original sentence^ 
will either express the same proposition which the original sen* 
tence expressed or a proposition equivalent to it, in the sense 
that it both entails and is entailed by it. This, of course, does 
not tell us what would be the analysis of the proposition, with 
regard to a particular event, E, “ E is a judgment ” ; still less 
does it tell us how, if at all, any j)articiilar event E, which was a 
judgment, could be analysed. But it does make certain ]^)ointa 
clear. It makes clear (1) that no fact of my first class is a judg- 
ment, since e\^ry such fact is either identical with or equivalent 
to some fact, with regard to a particular individual, time and 
proposition, to the effect that there was one and only one event 
in that individuaFs history, which occurred at that time and 
was a judgment that p. Clearly no such fact will itself be a 
judgment. A judgment is an event and occurs at a time ; no 
such fact is an event, and none occurs ai a time, though each is 
a fac.t about a time. But (2) though no fact of my first class is a 
judgment, yet to every fact of my first class there will correspond 
one and only one judgment, since every sucli fact is or is equiva- 
lent to a fact, with regard to a certain description, to the effect 
that there is one and only one judgment which satisfies that 
description ; and hence each such fact will have to the judgment 
which does in fact satisfy the description, and to ludhing else, 
the relation constituted by the ilouble fact that it is, or is equiva- 
lent to, a fact, to the effect staled, about that ilcscription, while 
the judgment is the only thing to which the description in question 
applies. The fact and the corresjK)nding judgment W'ill be disl in- 
guished from ami related to one another in some such wuy as 
that in which Hr. Ramsey maintained (p. 156) that the fact that 
Cmar died is distinguished from and related to the event Ceesar's 
death. And, finally (3) (w'hat seems to me a very iin[)ortaut 
point, almost universally overlooked), althoiigli it follows tliat 
to every fact of my first class there will correspond one and only 
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one judgiiieiit. it by ihi ineaiiH fciHows tliat to every jiidgnient 
there will eorrespond only one fju*t of my first ehiss. Sup|K)8e 
I am making two jutlgments simultaneously : e.r/.. tliat T am 
judging that pand also, simultaneously, that //, where paiid q 
are different ])ropositioiis. We shall then havt! two different 
facts of my lirst class. And to each there will <*orres])ond one 
and one only judgment : namely, to the lirst the event in my 
mental history, occurring at that time, which is a judgment tliat 
/i, and to the second the event in my mental history, occurring 
at that time, which is a judgment that </. But there is nothing 
whatever in the de,finition of a judgment to show that these 
two d(\scriptions may not both apply to the mme event ; that 
th(^ very same event in my history which is a judgment that y/, 
may not also be a judgment that q. Anri if this should hr* so, 
then to one and the same, judgment there will correspond two 
diff<?nmt facts of my li]*st class. Tt semns to me to he c-onstantly 
assumed that an event which is a judgment that /; cannot als<» 
be a judgment that r/, but I do not know of any solid grounds for 
this assumption : it seems to me to rest merely np*)n a confusion 
between judgment, in tin* sense in which only vreotK are judg- 
ments, and a certain r-lass of /hc/x. It is rpiite obvious that the fact 
that I am judging that y cannot bt? irlentical witli the fact that 1 
am judging that 7, if p and q an^ iliffeivnt : but it is by no means 
erpially obvious thal thr* I'vent which is my pivsent judgment that 
p may not lx* identical with the event which is my present judg- 
ment that q. Su])])o.s<» at a given moment I am judging with 
r(*gard to two objects A aiul B, both of which [ am ix^n'ei ving, that 
A has to B the adation R. It seems to me quite obvious that 
the event which is my judgment that A has R to B. must also 
have; two vciy' different characters — ^the very sanu^ event must 
also be both a iierception of A, and a pen-ejition of B. But if the 
same event, which is a judgment that A has R to B, is also both 
a |x>reeption of A and a ^lerception of B, why should it not also 
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huv«* otli(‘r cliaractei's iis well ? Suppose I uiii also judgiug, 
with jegard to another relation S, that A has S to B, why should 
not the same event which has the cliaracter of iKiiiig a judgment 
tliat A has R to B, also have the character of being a judgment 
that A has S to B ? For my part, I see no reason to think that 
more than o//c event ever occurs in my mental history at any one 
time. Tt is jM*rl’ectly certain that there are an immense number 
of different r/tfn'actns «)f which it is true that some event having 
eacli of thos(! characters is oc(‘urring in my mental history at a 
given time; but so far as I can see, it may be iilwa)^ one and 
the same event whicli has all these diffcn»nt characters. -:Vjid if 
you say that it is not, I do not see on what prin<*i])le you are to 
determine wliicli among the chariwters in cpiestion belong to 
<lifferent events .and whicli to the same. 

Is it, possibly. with the analysis of in this senses which 

T have tried to ex|)lain. and ao/ with that of facts of my first class, 
that 31 r. Ramsey is concerncil ' He constantly speaks, of course, 
as if it were jmlfimcnts, hut all such expressions of Ids can. ( 
think. (*asily he inteT])rete<l as merely a loose and alihreviated 
way of referring to fads of a i-ertain class. Aiul 1 cannot h(*lp 
thinking that it is not really to judgments, in this sense, that In* 
means his propositions to apply at all. If it were of judgments 
that he is speaking, all we could say. 1 think, is that every single 
proposition which In* makes about their analysis is in the last 
<Iegree diihious. It is utterly douhtful. in the first phiee. whetluT 
judgments ran he analysed at all. Kven if they can, it is utterly 
doubtful whethiT they evi*r enntaiii any " objective " factors ; 
whereas In* is assuming throughout that the entities, with the 
analysis of which he is eoneerned. certainly always do contain 
*’ objective ■* factors. .And. thirdly, if he were dealing with 
judgments, he would be making throughout the highly doubtful 
assumption. <d' whicli I have just spoken, that a judgment that 
p cannot be identical with a judgment that 7 . if p and 7 be different. 
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I cannot bclicv<» that he milly means to make any of these hiirlilv 
Tloubtful propositions. I think that, what h(* implies in his second 
sentciMM? so far (expresses his real piir|)ose, that it is a class of 
Jacts of a certain sort, each of which, though not identical with 
any jud#?nient, has a certain special nOation to one and only one 
judgment, that he really intends to analyse. 

But is the class of facts in (piestion really the one which he 
has indicated ( That is to say. is it my first class of facts ? I 
cannot believe that it is. for the following reason, among others. 
Every fa.<d. of my first class is. it secuns to me, rpiitc* ])lainly a 
(/fiiit'ml fact; and. wliensas .Mr. Kanisey assiime.s throughout 
and expressly states to begin with that every entity, with th(‘ 
analysis of which he is con<;ern«*d. consists in tliv hnUlinf/ ttf aoinr 
in' it'lafinns IwtiiYcn retiitinfactoi's. ht* would, if 1 uinlerstand 
rightly the latter part of his paper, deny that any fieneral fact so 
consistisl. Of course, it is possible that he may think that facts 
of my first class are not general facts, and tliat therefore they may 
rc»ally lie capable of analysis in the way he says. But there 
seem to me to be many other indicati«)ns that it is not n*ally 
facts of this first r-la.ss that he is trying to analyse : and what I 
want now to d( is to state what seems to im* to be the true 
alternative. 1 hold that what he is really trying to analyse 
an* nrithrr judgments, mu' facts of my first class, but a second 
class of facts, which I will hereafter call my second class, related 
in a peculiar way to both : and what I want to do is to try to make 
clear what this second class is. 

Su|)pose that Mr. Hamsey were now utt(*ring the words *’ 1 
am now judging that ( a*s{ir was murdered," and were, by uttering 
them now. t*x|)ressing a fact : as he would be iloing if and only if 
he were actually judging now that (V.sar was murd(*red. 1 say 
that the fact which he wtaild thus express would, cpiitc certainly, 
be merely a tfrnmvl fact : that it would be either identical with or 
■<Mpiivalent to a fact, with regard to a certain description which 
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could only apply to a muMjmv.ml fact, to the effect that th(TP was 
one and only fm.'t which answered to that description ; and that 
hence then* would necessarily b«* one and only one uon-^eneTal 
faiot. which was tk' non-general fact corresponiling to it - 
corresponding, in the sense*, that it was thv non-general fact 
answering to tin* description in (piestion. I hold that, similarly, 
in tin* cast* of crer// fact of my first class, then* is one and only oin^ 
non-general fact, which is tk‘ non-general fact corresponding to 
it. I shall ln*reafter suggest that- it is possible* that, in the case 
e)f some or all of the>.se* non-general faetts. then* may be one* or nn)re^ 
either facts rqniivlntf to each of tln*in. in the* se*ns(* that the*y both 
entail ainl are entaile*d by the fae*t in epiestion. And my se*e*emd 
e'lass of facts consists of all those* non-gein*ral fae*ts wliich corre- 
spond to facts e)f my first class, together with all those* facts 
(if any) which an* e*(|uivale*nt tei any sue h non-gene*ral fact. This 
I bi'lieve* to be the* class of (»ntitie's with the* analysis of whie*h 
Mr. Kanise'v is really e*once*rne*el. 

(Vmsieler what fae*t .Mr. Ham.se*y wemlil i*.vpn*ss by saying now 
■’ I am now judging that ('a*.sar was munlered." if he l■.\pn*sse*d a 
fact at all. It .seems tei me* ejuite plain that ail he woulel be* e*.\pn*.s.s- 
ing weadel be* a fae-t tei the* e*lfe*e-t that he* was making snmv jueigment 
eif a e*e*rtain kinel. /.c,, for this n*ason alone, a f/rurml fact. 'rhe*re* 
are* many diffe*re*nt ways of juelging that ('a*sar was munle*n*el. and 
all he* weailel be* te*lling ns wemlei be* that he* was sei juelging //; .vo/ac 
iraif />/■ otlirr. The*re* are*, fen* in.stance*. an imme*nse^ numbe*r id 
eliffen*nt ele*scriptie)n.s. by which we* e*an think eif (War; we* can 
think eif him as the* author of the* IM IMIn (talllrtt ; as the* original 
of a c(*rlain bust in the Hritish .Mu.se*um : as the* brother eif the 
Julia whe) was a granelmothe*r of .August ns, e*tc.. e*te*. .Viul anyboely 
who was juelging. with re*garel to any sue*h ele.*si*ription. which 
eloe*s actually apply tei Cjcsar. that thv pe*rsnn who answe'ivel tei 
it was inurdertid. weadel be ipso furtn juelging that (War was 
mnniored. it is sure*ly epiite* plain that, if .Mr. I{am.se*y were* 
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judging now that (ja3sar w'lis iniirdoml, h« niiwt be judging, with 
regard to mm*, such description, that the person who answered 
to it was murden‘.d ; and no less ])laiu that by merely saying 
I am now judging that (icsjir was miirdenMl,” he would not 
b(! expressing, with regard to the particular ))roposition. of this 
form, whie.h he would in faid b(» bt^lieving, the fact that In? was 
beli(‘ving that |)arti(adar proposition. All that he would be 
f'jrpmssimf wouhl be the fact that he was l)eli»‘ving snnw proposition, 
which was a proposition to the etfect that (.'.esar was murdered. 
[ do not s(»e how this can b(» dis|)uteil. And tins is not all : the 
fact which he woidd be expressing might Ih» a fact which would 
hv tjvnv ml for yet otlnn* n-asons. It is. for instance, possible that, 
wheiH'VcT one jiiilges. one jiulges with some partiindar degree of 
<^onviction. with some particular degree of vagueness. f‘tc.. etc. : 
and. if so. then the fact which he would be expressing by his 
words wouhl only be a fact to the tdlect that li(» was bi‘lic‘ving with 
mno’ di‘gre(? of (*onvi(*tion. smw degree id c.learnc^ss or vagueness, 
et(\. mine pro))ositioii of a certain kiiul : thr fact, with regard to 
the particular di-grei? of conviction, vagueness. i»tc.. with which 
he would in fact be believing the proposition id’ the kind in (piestioii, 
wliicJi he was in bict believing, to the elfect that he was believing it 
with t/rit dc»grce of conviction, vjigueness. etc., would certainly 
not be expressed Iiy his mere use of the words " I am now judging 
that (’a*sa.r was munlered. ' .Vnd, linally, it is perfirtly possible 
that the usc^ of the word ’* 1 '* may coiu*(‘al yet another element of 
generality ; indeed, on .Mr. liainsey’s own view, if 1 understanil 
him rightly, it certainly would. Kor he hohls apparently that 
(MTtain instances of certain kinds of word would neces.sarily be 
relateil in a ci»rtaiii way to the ” obji'ctive " factors in the fact, 
of till* kinil lie wishes to analyse, which there would be if In* were 
making the judgment now ; and though, by merely saying ** 1 
am now judging that (\esiir wjis murd(*r(*d." he might possibly 
bec*x|)res'iingthe fact, with ri*garil to tin* kin h of wonls in question. 
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tliat .sowe iiistanivs ol' words of that kind woro relaird in the 
necessary way to some " olyectivo ” factors of a certain kind, 
the fact, witli ri'j^ard to the |)iirticiilar instances of those kinda 
of words, wliich were in fa<*t s<» related, to the (dfect that f/me 
[Hnfintlar instann^a were so it'lated. is, it seinns to me, one which 
lie would certainly imt lie ex|m‘ssin<;. h\)r these* r(*a.sons it se*eius 
to me that (‘very fact of iny first class is. cjuitt* C(‘rtainly. a f/furral 
fact, which is, or is ('(|uival(*nt to. a fact, with r(*«fani to a c(*rtam 
des(‘ri])tion. to llu* (‘.iY(*(‘t that tlu'n* is one* and only out* non- 
f'cneral fact answeriii" to that d(*scri|)tion : and that it is only 
if we consider th(*se non-^(*n(‘ral facts. (*ach of which coiTes|)onds 
to one and only om* fact of my tirst class. toKeth(*r with any 
other non-<jeii(*ral facts which may he e(|uivalent to any one 
of th(‘se. that W(* ^et the* class of (*ntitii*s with thi* analysis 
of whii^h Mr. Kams(*y n*ally is conceriU‘d. If his class r(‘ally 
is some other class. I hav(‘ not the l(*ast id(*a how it can he 
defined. 

With rejjjard to this second class of facts, which f have tried to 
deline. it is. 1 think, worth noticing that none of tlnmi. so far as 
1 can see. (*onid possibly Ih* express(*d in any actual langnagi*; 
p(‘rha|)s. ev(m none ('onid la* expressed in any possible language. 
Thi.s is one characteristi(‘ which ilistin^ni.sh(*s thimi sharply 
from facts of my first class, all of which. r.r Ihtfiintlirsi, (.*0111(1 h(^ 
e.xjnvssiMl in Kn«rlish. And sniviy it is. in fact, obvious that in 
the ca'^e (»f every, or nearly every, fact which i-onld be (‘xpr'essiMl 
by nsin^^ words of tire form *’ I am now jml^rin^ that p." there 
always is some other nnexpress(‘d and inexpressible fact of a sort, 
such that what yon are expressinjs is only tin* fact that th(*re is 
snwr fact of that sort. 

.Vssnmin^. then, that it is thcs(‘ in(‘xpr‘i*ssible facts of my 
second class with the analy.sis of which .Mr. Ibirnsey is really 
conc(*r'ned. what pr'opositions does In* tnaki* about th(*ir logical 
anaivsis ( 
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Thclv arc. first of all. two such propositions, which, if I 
understand him rightly, he moans to assort to bo *’ hardly open 
to (piostion” in his very first paraj^raph. Th<‘ first is (1) some 
proposition which niijrht be cxpresstMl by th«‘ words " Kvery 
such fact (.'ontains at least one ‘ mental ’ and at least one * objee- 
tivo' factor": ainl the secoiul. (2) some proposition which ini^ht 
bo expressed by tin* words “ Kv«‘rv such fact consists in the 
holding of some relation or relations bet we mi the ’mental ‘ and 
■ objective ' factors which it contains.*' 

Xow I must confess I feel some doubt as to wliat ilr. Ramsey 
is hen* asst*rtinj£. .Vs n't/ards (1)1 think tlu* words rntt be j?iven 
a meaning such that the projiosition they expn*ss really is 
“ hardly ojien to (piestion ** ; but I am not f'(*rtain that Mr, 
Ramsey is really ijssertin^ this proj)osition and uothinj? more. 
As re^anls (’2) I think it is not possible to eive them any natural 
nn'anin^ such that the proposition they express would be ’’ hardly 
open to (|uesti<m." thouj>[h I do not wish to ileny that one or more 
of tin* i|uestionable propositions tln‘y mijrht express may ]H)ssiblff 
be true. I will try to ex])lain the l•hief doubts and didiculties T 
feel with regard to them. 

As regards (1)1 think tin* folhiwing proposition really is not 
ojM*n to (juestion. viz., that every fact of my second class both 
contains at least one " objective " factor, and also contains at 
least one factor which is not mvirhf ” objectivi*." And what is 
hen* meant by an " objective " factor can. I think, be defined as 
follows; Let F be a fact of my second class, and A la* a factor 
contained in F. A will then be an " ol)jective " factor of F, 
if anil only if cMcr (1) both (a) K entails that .A is being believed, 
and also (/)) if F entails with reganl to any other entity. B. that 
B is being believed, then B is contained in A : nr (2) there is 
some sense of tin* word " about." such that F entails that, in 
that s**nse, somc*thing is being believed abniit To .say of A 
that it bilHIs the first of thesi* c*ouditions is (*quivalent to saying 
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of it that it is tlw proposition, p. which is such that, if you were 
to ass(*rt K, thou p would vUyr ht* tin* otdp pro])ositioii which, 
in aissoitiii^ F. you would ho assorting to ho holh».v(Ml, ot\ if not, 
would (rontain all «)thor pro|)08itions whicrh you wore asscTtiiig 
to ho holiev(*d a pro{K)sition with regard to A. which would ho 
usually o.xprossod hy saying that A is irhut. in assorting F, you 
would he assorting to Ik* holiovod. or tiu* content *' which you 
would he asserting to he helievod. or (as Mr. Ranisey puts it, 
p. liil) t/w proposition which you would he asseiting to he* 
“judged." And hence, no factor which F contains, will ho an 
“ ohjoctive " factor which satisfies this first condition, unless F 
contains a fae'tor which is a pro])Osition ; and F will not do this 
unle.ss. as .Mr. >lolinson puts it."^ propositions an* “ genuine 
entitu*s.“ I utnlerstand .Mr. I{aiiisey to he so using the ti*Tni 
" objective* “ factor, that, if pro|)ositions eiro “ genuine^ e*ntities. " 
then e»ve*ry fact of our class will eontain one anel only one* ** ohjee-- 
tive " factor which seitis(it*s this first etondition : whe*n*as. if 
the*y are* tmf (as he* goe's on te) maintain), then the e>nly “ ohje*<*- 
tive ’* fae'teirs (‘ontaine'd in any fact of our e*lass will he* *’ ed>je*c- 
tivo ” fae*tors which satisfy our se*ce)nil e'enidition. 

But. to return to iny pro|ie)sition that : Kve*ry fai^t e»f my 
.soconel class both e'ontains at le*ast one ’ ohjertive* '* factor anel 
als (3 contains at least e)ne* facteir whiedi is not Htrrrlf/ ohje'e*tive*. 
The language use*il implie*s that rrrrtf fae-te)r containeil in sue*h a 
fact may pejssihly he* *’ ohje'ctive*." hut that, if s«), e»ne* at le*ast 
among them must he* not ttinrlff e>hjective*. .\nd it se‘e*ms tee nu* 
that if yeai are* to give* to (I) any meaning wliate*ve*r, which is 
really ne»t ope«n to (pie*stion. it must he a me»aning whiedi alleiws 
this pe)ssil)ility which allows. the*re*fem». that the*re* may he* 
some* fae*ts eif this e-lass, such that every " me*nta 1 *' faeitor e)f 
the*m is ahstt an " e)hje*ctive» ” factor of fhe*m. To say this is te» 
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my that oiio atul the sjuiie hietor may jK)ssibly enter into tlie 
same bust in two (liffcrent ways ; and it is a well-known puzzle 
about facts of the class we are ctonccnn.^cl with that this does 
pdtHa facie scmjiii to b(; true of soiiw? of them. 1\) f'ivc what I 
regard as the strongest instance. Suppose Mr. Ramsey really 
were jiulging now that (War was murdered. Then in the fact 
of my second class com^sponding to the fact that he was so 
judging, it s(Mnns to me (piite clear that the. present moment 
(or something corresponding to it) wouhl !>«» an *’ olijective ” 
factor ; since it seems to me quite clear that he would be judging, 
with regard to or this time*, that an i‘vent of a certain kind 
took place before if, .\s a general rule, wheiu^vcr we. usi? a past 
tense to exf)ress a pro|K)sition, the fact that we use it is a sign 
that till* proposition e.\press<*d is ah^ttf the time at which we use 
it: so that if 1 say twice over **(’iesiir was murdered." the 
proposition which I expr(‘ss on (»ach (K*(‘asion is a different one - 
the first being a proposition with regard to the earlier of the two 
times at which I use* the words, to the effect that (War was 
niurder(‘d before that tinn*. and the second a proposition with 
reganl to the later of the two, to the effect that he was murdered 
before that time. So much s<*ems to me harilly op(*n tc» ques- 
tion. Rut. if s<i. then in the hypothetical fact with regard to 
Mr. Ramsey wnich we are considering, the time at which he 
was making thr ju<lgm<'nt would certainly be an ” objectivi* 
factor : but also, rj- htf/Hftiasi, the very same moini»nt would 
4dso Im* a factor in this fac-t in another way. sinct* it would also 
be* the time, with reganl to which the* fact in (jiu*stion would 
be* a fae*t te) the* e*ffe*e*t that he* was making that jiulgment at 
that time. I eh) imt say that senne* view aeroreling to which the 
very same* time* (e)r something e*orre*spoiuling to it) would not 
be a factor in the* fact in i|ue*stie)n in be)th of the'se two elifferent 
ways may not pe)ssilily be* tntr : but I de> sjiy tlnif no .sue h view 
<^iin be pre)pe*rly ele*scribi»el as " hardly e)p<*n to eiuestiem." Anel 
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this is a (loiil)t which would clfarly aflfc'ct the iiniuoiist* rnujority 
of fa<‘ts of niv second class : if. in this case, tin? same tinn* would 
be a factor in the supposed fsu*t in both of two different ways, 
tluMi. in llie immense majority of facts of this class, some one 
time is a factor in both of the two ways at one** ; since (I) by 
delinition. some time always is a factor in such a fact in tin* non- 
objective way : (2) the iininensc majority of our judgments an* 
judgments to the (»ffect that something was, is. or will be the 
case, and (.*1) in all su(‘ti t'ases the same tinn* would (if it wouhl 
l)(» so in tin? case suppos<*d) he* also an “ obj(‘ctiv(* ’’ factor in the 
fact in (juestion. But there is anotinu' familiar *loubl of the 
same* kind, which affects a much smaller, but important, c-lass 
among the facts we are consul(»ring. Suppose I were now ju«lg- 
ing that I am seeing a human being. Ib*re it seems. fniiHa favir. 
as if not only would tin* presc'iit time enter in both ways into tin* 
fact of my second class correspomling to the fact that 1 was 
making this judgnn*nt. but also as if I mys(*lf (or something 
corresponding to me) should enter in both ways into tin* fact in 
(jiiestiun : priitta farir. I should both bi* iin ’* objectivt* " factor 
in the fact in <|Uestion. because tin* judgment made* would Im* a 
judgment nfsHtt me. and should also be not ntrtrlfi an " fibjectivi* " 
factor in it. because the fact in (piestion woid<l be a fact to the 
effect that I was making the judgment. The (piestion whether 
this rt'ally is tin* case, involves, of course, the familiar pu/./le as 
to what the senst* is in which 1 can be an object to niystdf. And, 
of course. I do not say that no view, aci'ording to which, in such 
cases. I (or something corresponding !<» me) am //oZ both an 
objective " factor in the fact in (pi(*stion and also a factor 
in a non-objective way. is f/ttr ; but I do say that no such view 
can be properly d(*scribed as " hardly open to (pi(*stion. " 

I think, therefore, that if wi* are to find for (I) any meaning 
which ivally is hardly o|)eii to (pie.stion. it must be a m(*aning 
such that to say of a given factor. B. that it is a ” m(*ntal ' fa(?tor 
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ill 21 hwft, K. of the ohiss in question, is not inconsistiMit with 
saying of B that it is aim an “ objoctivis '* factor in F. I)ut is 
inconsistent with wiving of B thsit it is aumdtf sin " objective *' 
fiictor in F. And the inesining of " iiiental factor ** which I 
suggest iis suifi(;icMit for this purpose;, iind tis also giving (so bir as 
I can discover) the sense in which Mr. Kanisey is really using the 
term, is the following : Lei F be ii fact of niy second chiss. and 
B ii fjictor in F. Then B will be n " mental ' factor in F. if Jinil 
only if br)th (I) B is not innrltj an ” «)bjeetive *' factor in F and 
iilso (2) B is not the tinn* (or whatever bictor in F corres|)onds to 
this time) ahatif which F is ii fact to thi‘ edfect that a certain judg- 
ment is being inside at thsit time. 

Let VIS now turn to consider whsit proposition Mr. Bamsey 
csin be e.v|)n*ssing by the words (2) : ” Fvery such fact consists 
in the hohling of some rehition or relations betweiMi the ’ mental ' 
jind ' objective ‘ factors which it contains.** It seems to me that 
any proposition which these words could properly e.xpress is 
i[uestioiiable for both of two different reasons, (a) It seems to 
me that one of the factors, which are such that a fact of this 
chiss will iilways consist in the holding of .^om«' ndation or relations 
iM'twi'cn that factor and other factors, is always /Ac fimr (or what- 
ever lorrespontls to it) wliich is siu*h that the fact in (juestion is 
ii tact, with regard to that time, to the effect that a certain jiidg- 
ment is being made at it : and I think it is (|uestionable whether 
this factor is not sometimes neither an " olijective " nor a 
■■ mental *‘ factor. We have s.\mi that very freijnently it does s(*em 
to be an ** object ivi; ** factor; but it would be rash to maintain 
that there are no c!isi*s in which it is not. .Vnd jis for its being 
a ■* mental ' factor. I have e.xpressly defined " mental ' in such a 
wav that it will itrirr be a " mental '* factor. Of course, it alwiiys 
will be a factor which is not mc/c/#/ objix-tivi* : and it might be 
sugge.sted that Mr. Ilamsey is using mental ** merely to mean 
■* not merely objective " ; in which case I shoidd agree that the 
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proiKksition ox])ivssimI 1>v (’2) is not ipiostionablo for this firat 
reason. I <lo not. however. Is'lieve that he is so usin^ " iiKMital.*’ 
(h) It seems to me nlso (|ii<*stioiiahle whether such a faet may not 
contain factors which are " ol)jective.*' hut which are not amon^ 
the factors such that the fact musists in the* holding of some relation 
or relations l)et.we(*n those fact(»rs. 1 fanc.y Mr. llamsoy would 
maintain that no relational fact can contain any Im.’tors e.xcopt 
factors which are such that the fact consists in the holding of 
some relation or relations between those factors ; and I do not sjiy 
that this view of his is not /rac. but only that it is (|uestionable. 
Jle mi^ht. of coiirs**. so d(*tin*‘ ** factor " that it would be neces- 
sarily true; but 1 do not think that he is actually iisiii^ the 
term ** factor " in such a way. 

Havinji laid down these* two {ireliminary propositions about the 
lojjical analysis of all fa<*ts of our second class, as " hanlly open to 
question." .Mr. Hamsey m-xt «toes on t(j expn*ss his bi*li(‘f in ciM’tain 
propositions about the ” objective " factor or factors in any such 
fact. AihI 1 think wc can distinguish three pro|M)sitions of this 
class, in whie-h he e*xpres.se‘s belief, tliou^h la* himself does m>t 
distinguish tlumi. 'ria* first is (1) Kvery such fact contains more 
than one ” objective' ' factor ; tla* secemd (’2) In e'very sue-h fact, 
amon^ the factors, which are siu-h that the fact consists in the 
holding of some* relation or n*lations between tlu>se facl*>rs. there 
are more ” objective " facteu's than e>ne : «)r in other weirds : 
In the* case* of nei sue*h fae-t is there* any olijce-tive* fae-tor. whie-h 
is the otiltf objective* facteir whie-h is a miimbe*r eif that class amein^ 
the fae tors eif the fact, whie-h are* siie-h that the* fae-t e-onsists in 
the* heilelinji e)f some* re*latie)ii eir re*latie)ns be*twe*en the*nt ; the' 
thinl (:)) In no sue-h fae-t is the*ri* e*ve*r any objertive* fae-teir. sue-h 
that all the* othi*r e»bji*e-tive* fae teirs of that fae-t are* e-e)ntaine*d 
in it. 

In the* e-ase* e>f neiiie* eif thi*si* thre‘e* |)ro|Misitieins e|eie*s he*, sei 
far as I can .see*, olfeT* anv ar^ume*nt whate*ve*r in its faveiur. What 
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he (loos (h) iH to iiioitiuti two clifltonMit views, whicli are siieh that 
if eithr of them w'ere true, theu (2) .iud (8) would b(! false, and 
with regard to whieh he* su])|K)ses (inistakeidy. I think) that, if 
either of them were true* (1) would he false too. In the ease of 
the first of these views. In*. hiiiLself ofi<*rs no argument against it, 
but refers its to argum(*nts which Mr. Kussi*ll has brought against 
it, and <rontents himself with telling us that he agrees with 
Mr. liusseirs (oncliLsion that (2) and {}\) are both true. Ln the 
case of the second, hi; do(‘s bring arguments against it, which 
raise very important (piestions, which I shall have to disciLss. 
But it is clear that even if these arguments wen; successful, they 
could not prove (2) and (.*1) in the absence of cogent arguments 
against the first vi(»w : and not even then, unless these two views 
are the oithf alternatives to (2) and 

I do not intend to argue these three pro|)ositions any more 
than .Mr. Bainsey has done. With regard to (1) it seems to me 
un(|uestionably true. But with regard to (2) and (3), I doubt 
both th(*se |)ropositions. though it seems to me very likely that 
both are true. (2) Seems to me to raise a very ini})ortant ques- 
tion as to whether a principle which Mr. Uamsev believes in, and 
to which we shall have to refer again, is true : naiiielv, the 
])rinviple : YV/e/r vammt h' ttrn diffvmil 1'aH.s, awh nf trhiv/t enfails 
the iithvf. If t his principle were true, then, it seems to me, if we 
accept (I), we should have to accept (2) also. For suppose I 
were now making some judgment with regard to two objects. 
a and Ik and a relation 11, to the effect that // has K to Ik There 
miLsI. it seems to me, in such a case, certainly be some fact of my 
second class whieh consists in the holding of some relation or 
relations between the three objective factors, u. R. Ik and some 
not merely objective factors : ainl this fact could not possibly 
be identical with any fact which consisted in the holding of some 
relation or relations bc^tweoii tlie pmposition asK/; and some 
not merely objective factors, since the same fact cannot possibly 
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oolwiMt. Ixilh ill the holding of some ivliition or nilivtions between 
iHH’ s««t of fiictors (rt. K, h mid some not merely objective factors), 
.‘Mul ahn in tho liolriiii^ of Homo mljition or roliitloiiH between 
iinothcr diflonMit sot of factors (tho |)ro|)Osition aTib, and some 
not niondy objoctivo faertors). There could, therefore, if Mr, 
Ramsey's ])rinci})le were true, be no fact of my second class 
which consiste<l in the holding of some relation or relations between 
a pro|)osition and some not merely objective factors. For any 
fact, which so consiste<l, would, if (1) is true, be either identical 
with or equivaltMit to (/.c., both entailing and entailetl by), some 
fact which (consisted in the holding of some relation or relations 
between a pluralihi of obj<H*tive factors and some not merely 
objtH'tive factors : and we havi‘ seen it coub! m)t be identical with 
any such fact, wluTeas, by Mr. Ramsey's principle, it couhl not 
vilhvr be ecjuivalent to it. The same argument would apj)ly 
any other sort of single objective factor, with rc»gard to wJiich it 
might he suggestcfl that some facts of onr class consist in tin* 
holding of somi* relation fir relations between one ami only fine 
objective factor of thi» sort anil soim^ mit merely objectivf* oni*s. 
[f (1) is true. i.(\. if every such fact would aidually contain a 
plurality of objective factors, it must necessarily be r/VZ/fr identical 
with or f*f[uivalent to soim* fact consisting in the lioliling of some 
relation or relations between a |ilurality of objective factors and 
sonn* not merely objective ones : anil, if .Mr. Ramsey's principle 
were true, it rould be neither. //, therefore, .Mr. Rainscy’s 
principle were true I should say (2) must ln» true, but I ejin 
see no conclusive reason for thinking that his prim'ijile is 
true, nor any other conclusivi» reason for thinking that (2) is 
true. As for (2). I should say that it might possibly be false, 
fwen if (2) were true, the ijui^stion here raised b(*ing men»ly thi? 
fpiestiou whethi*!* a given faet may not Zmee factors wliich do not 
belong to the class of factors such that it moslsts in the. holding 
of some. n;lation or relations between thiun. 'rims, iii our case. 
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it niiglit l)«» licld thiii the fact which consisted in the holding 
of some relation or ndations h<;tw(!en a. R, b and some *' mental *’ 
fac.tors, also had for a factor the proposition, f/Rfc : although, 
<Q' hjputheai , this ])ro))ositioti is not one of the factors, in the 
holding of a relation or relations l)etwi‘en which this fact (consists, 
and although it might also b(‘ true that there is no erpiivalent 
fact which does consist in the holding of a relation between this 
proposition and some not merely objective factors. As for the 
arguments which Mr. Russell has brought forward to show that 
propositions are not genuine entitites. atid that therefore (.‘ 1 ), 
and consequently!-) also, cannot lie true, it sec^ns to me perfectly 
certain that muther any one of them singly, nor all of them taken 
together, is by any means conclusive : nor can 1 find any which 
does seem to me concliLsive. I am not ])ersuadecl, thc*refore, that 
either (:5) or (*i) are true, though it seems t() mo quite likely That 
they are. 

As lor the secomi view, incompatible with (2) ami (.‘»). which 
Mr. Ramsey goes on to discuss, it seems to me perfectly certain 
that this view is false : but for a reascui (jiiite dilfen'ut from, ami 
much simpler than, those which he gives. The view in question 
is as follows. Suppose Si were jmiging now that (Vesar was 
murd"red. and S:i were judging now that (. a»sar was not murdered. 
There would tl’.i'ii be two diilerent facts of my secomi class, one 
corres|)onding to each of these two general facts. .\ml what the 
view in (piestion suggests is that each of these two facts of my 
second class has for an objec^tive factor Ihv fact that (Vsar was 
murdered : aeeording to Mr. Ramsay, it even goes further than 
this, and suggests that this faet is the aalij objective factor in 
emdi *)f them, tints eonstituting a view which is incompatible with 
( 1 )^ as well as with (2) and (:l). It holds, of course similarly, that 
wherev(T we. have a general fac*t of the form “ S is now judging 
that /},” where. /> is false, the faet eorresponding to not- 7 ) (or some 
fact equivalent to it) is an objective factor in the fact of my second 
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clnsH (rormspoiulin^ to this^oiioral fact; and that, wherever we 
have a general fact of th«‘ form “ S is now judging that p” where 
p is true, the fact eorres|H)U«ling to p is an objective facdor in the 
fa(?t of my second (?lass coiTes))onding to this (»ne. 

Mv simple objection to this view is that the fact that (’tesair 
was murdered could not possibly 1 m» a factor at all. either objective 
or otherwise, in any fact (‘orresponding to ji faict of the form 
" S is now judging that Caesair waw not munlen»d " ; for tlu" 
sim])le reason tluit. if it were, then from the mere fa**t that S 
was nuiking the particular judgnuMit he wais making to the effect 
that (War wjis unt inurdenMl. it would /o//fwr tluit ('a*siir mis 
murdered. From ainy fact whatever in which the bict that 
(War was murdered was n factor, it would, of course, follow that 
(War mts murdered. And nothing seems to nu* more cert ai in than 
tluit from ii fact from which there follows ai faict of the form 
*'»S is now judging tluit p," it cannot possibly hallow a/sn tluit p 
is false*. If. as this view .says, it always tlnf hallow. tlu‘n from 
the fact from which I was able to infer, in a particular case*, 
that 1 mts juelging that p, I sheaulel always, if p luippe*ue*d in fae-t 
to be false*, be able* tea infer with e*e*rtainty that p was hilse*. The*^ 
very same* fact eaf my se*e'onel cla.ss whiedi e*nabl(*fl a pe»rse)n wlua 
was juelging that (War was not mureleTe*d. to know that he* was 
making this jiulgment. wemlel at the* same* time* enable* him tea 
kneaw with evrtainty that (War mts miirele*re*el ! It se*e*nis tea 
me that this is an ab.sealiite*ly e'eaiu'liisive* mhtrtio in! fthsttt'thitH of 
the vie'w in (|iie*stion : anel that he*nce». inste‘ael eaf saying, as this 
vi('W says, that irhrmri- we* have* a. ge*ne*ral fae*t of the* form 
** S is now juelging that p. " anel p happ(*ns tea be false*, then the 
fact corre'sponding to not-p (or some e*(piivalent fact) is a factor 
in the corre*sponeling .seen ne I -class fact, we mii.st sav. neat nie*rely 
th(j contradictory, but the contrary of this name*ly. that in no 
such case, can the fact corre*s|M)neling to not-p be a factor in the* 
corresponding s('e e)nel-e*lass fact. 
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With regard to the second half of what it asserts, namely, 
that wherever we have a general fact of the form “ S is judging 
that j9,” and p is Irm, then the fact corresponding to p is a factor 
in the second-class fact corresponding to our general fact, the 
case is, I think, difierent ; we are able here to assert with certainty 
the contradictory of this proposition, but not its contrary. This 
is because, if we use “ ju<lge ” in the very wide sense in which 
philosophers often do us(5 it, t.e., a sense such that <!very case 
of kmwiny that p is also a case of jwlging thiit p, then there 
will be some general facts of the form “ S is judging that p,” 
where p is true, such that from the corresponding second-class 
fact it really does follow that p, namely, those in whicjli the 
corresponding second-class fact is a case of knotving. But here, 
too, we are able to assert with certainty the cotUnulictorg of 
the view in (piestioii, since it is quite certain that, even where 
p is in fact true, the second-class fact which enables us to know 
that we are judging that p floes not always enable us to know 
that p. 

The discussion of this view illustrates very clearly the import- 
ance of the distinction between fa(;ts of my first class and facts 
of my second. Tf, as Mr. llamsey implied in his second sentence, 
the kind of facts he was trying to analyse were really facts of 
my first class, I hen we should have to understand this view as 
asserting that tlic fact that Cu'sar was murdered is a factor both 
ill any general fact of the form “ 8 is judging that Caisar was 
murdered ” and in any general fact of the form “ S is judging that 
CaDsar was not murilercd.” And to this view we should be able 
to make the absolutely conclusive and general objection that 
from a fact of the form ‘‘ 8 is judging that p,” there never follows 
either p or not-p. Nothing is more certain than that we so use 
the word ‘‘ judge ” in English, that the proposition expressed by 
a sentence of the form “ 8 is judging that p, and p ” is never a 
tautology ; and the proposition expressed by a sentence of the 
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form S is judging that but not-j9 ” is never a contradiction. 
This is the great distinction between the use of the words “ judge ’’ 
and “ believe,” and the use of the words “ know ” and “ perceive ” 
(in that sense of “ perceive ” in which wc speak of “ perceiving,” 
not things, but that so and so is the case). “ S knows that p, 
and p ” or “ S perceives that p, and p ” do express tautologies ; 
and “ S knows that p, but not-p ” or “ S perceives that p, but 
not-p ” do express contradictions. Mr. Ramsey speaks of the 
view that “ perception is infallible,” as if there were some doubt 
about it. I cannot see how there can be any doubt. To say that 
“ perception is infallible ” is only an awkward way of saying that 
any proposition of the form “ S is perceiving that p ” entails p. 
And if you are using “ perceives ” in any way in which it can be 
correctly used in Knglish, it is perfectly certain that the proposi- 
tion exjiressed by any sentenci? of th(‘ form “ S is pei ccjiving that 
p ” dms entail p ; every expression of tlu^ form “ S is ])erceiving 
that p, but not-p ” is (juite certainly a contradiction in terms. 
Of course, this by itself tells us nothing as to th(‘ analysis of 
“ S is perceiving that ]) ” ; for it is e(|iially true that “ S is judging 
tndy that p, and p ” is a tautology, and “ S is judging truly that 
p, but not-p ” a contradict ion. 'Fhe doctrine that perception 
is infallible is, therefore, |KTfectly consistent with the view that 
“ perceives ” merely means the same as ‘‘ judges truly.” But 
how anybody can doubt that perception always is infallible, 
and judgment always fallible, passes my ciomprehension. The 
first merely menus S is |jerceiving that p, but not-p ” is always 
a contradiction ; the .second merely means “ S is judging that p, 
but not-p ” is imH*.r a contradiction. And both of these stati^ments 
seem to me quite certainly tnio. 

For these rcasoiLS it seems to me that the argument which 
Mr. Ramsey actually brings against this view is quite irrelevant 
to the analysis of judgment, since the view is, in any case, quite 
untenable for the reasons 1 have given. But his argument is. 
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I think, highly relevant to the subject of “ facts and propositions,” 
and, therefore, I must try to consider it. Unfortunately, it seems 
to mo very obscure both what the conclusion of it is supposed 
to be, and how the argument is supposed to yield that conclusion. 
The conclusion which he seems to draw is that what Mr. Russell 
held to be true of judgment, t.r;., that (1), (2) and (3) are all 
true, is true not only of judgment, but also of any form of 
knowledge, including piirco.ption ; in which case it would seem 
to follow that he is maint^iining that fads are not “ genuine 
entities ” any more than propositions arts. But he never 
expressly says so. All that he expressly says is that any 
analysis of the non-g(MieraI fact ef)rrosponding to a fact of the 
form ** S is perceiving that p,” which says that it consists in 
the holding of some, redation or relations between the fact 
corresponding to p and some not merely ol)j(»ctive factors, 
“cannot be. aceepte.<l as ultimate?.” If lie meredy moans by 
this that (I) is true, i.c., that in such a non-general fact there is 
always a phfmlitff of objec.tive factors -that it is not true that 
tlie only objective factor in it is the fact corresjionding to p 
then I should completely agn»e with him. If he means, further, 
that such a non-general fact is always either identical with or 
eciuivalent to a fact which (;onsists in the holding of some 
rtdation or relations between a ])luralitv of objective factors 
and some not merely objective factors, I should agree with 
him again. If he means, further still, tliat no such fact is either 
identical with or equivalent to a fact which does consist in the 
holding of some rtdation or relatioiLS between the fact corre- 
sponding to p and some not merely objective, factors, then I feel 
very doubtful. And if he means, histly, that in no such fact, 
nor in any fact etpiivaleiit to such a fact, is the fact corresponding 
to p a factor at all, I feel more doubtful still. 

But how does he suppose his arguments to support any of 
these conclusions 1 He begins the argument by giving reasons. 
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\^hich I do not dispiito, for saying that phrases of the form 
“ the fact that p ” in sentences of the form “ S is perceiving the 
fact that p ” arc not names. Ho goes on to state that, in his 
opinion, such phrases are not descriptions cither, but in favour 
of this opinion he ofiors no argument whatevcir. He merely 
suggests that those who ludd the contrary opinion may have 
been led to hold it by confusing that usiige of the phrase, “ the 
death of Oiesar,” in which, according to liim, it really is a 
description (a description of an evGHt)^ with another usage -that 
in which it has the same meaning as the plirase “ the fact that 
Cajsar died,” this latter being a usjigc in which, according to him, 
it is not a description. Hut even if it were true that those who 
hold that “ the fact that C{es.‘ir died ” is a description, always 
hold it only because of this confusion, it would still rcnuiiii 
possible that their opinion was a true one ; and, so far as I can 
see, he gives no ground whatever for supposing that it is not 
a true one. But, even if a phrase of the form the fact that p ” 
never is a description, what would follow from this i The only 
conclusion he directly draws is that, if siudi a phrase is neither 
a name nor a description, then such a proposition as I know 
the fact that Caesar died” must be amdyscMl into "Cijesar died 
and where p is a proposition in whic'h neither the fact that 
Caesar died, nor any cliaracter which belongs to that fact and 
that fact only, is a constituent. But does it follow that, 
supposing “ 1 know that (.'aesjir died ” also expresst*s a fad, 
then neither in the non-general fac:t corresponding to this 
general fact, nor in any fact ecpiivalent to it, is the fact that 
Ca?sar died a factor ? This is the conclusion he scieriis ultimately 
to draw, and 1 cannot sec that it follows. 

1 will just state briefly the oidy (dear point I ( 5 an see about 
all this. I do see an objection, which I imagine Mr. Ramsey 
would consider conclusive, to the view that expressions of the 
form “ the fact that o R 6 ” ever arc descriptions. If they ever 
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are, then, if “ a R 6 ” docs express a fact, there must be some 
character, which belongs to that fact and to nothing else, 
which is such that the proposition a R 6 is either identical with 
or equivalent to a proposition, with regard to to the ellect that 
one and only one thing possesses dt. And it seems, at first 
sight, to be perfectly obvious that every proposition, without 
exception, is either identical with or equivalent to some pro- 
position, with regard to a certain character, to the effect that 
there is one fact, and one only, which has that character ; this 
being, I imagine, why Mr. Johnson holds that propositions are 
charjicters of facts ;* although, of course, t\m mere fact that in 
the case of every true proposition, there is some? character of a 
fact such that the proposition in question is cither identical with 
or e<|ui valent to a proposition to the effect that then is a fact 
which Itas that chiracter, gives no justification whatever for the 
view that any ])roposition whatever, true or false, is a eliaracter 
of a fact. Rut now (jonsider the hypothesis, with regard to the 
fact a R b, that there is some character 0, belonging to it and 
to nothing else, such that the proposition a R b is either identical 
with or equivalent to the proposition that there is one and only 
one fact which has (^. The only constifmnts of the proposition 
in question are a, R, and 6, none of ivhich is idcnitical with ^ ; 
hence the ])ro|)osition a R 6, cannot be identical \vith the pro- 
position “ 1'here is one and only one. thing which has But, 
on Mr. Ramsey's principle, that two different facts or jiropositions 
cannot possibly l)e equivalent, there also cannot possibly be any 
character siK^h that the proposition a R b is equivalent to the 
proposition ” Inhere is one and only one thing which has 
It would st'cm to follow, then, from this principle, that there can- 
not possibly be any cliaracti^r which belongs to the fact a R 6 
and to nothing else ; and hence that there cannot be any phrase 
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which is a doscription of it. Hence, if I accepted Mr. Ramsey’s 
principle, I should think that a phrase of the fonn “ the fact that 
a R 6 ” never can be a description. But, in fact, I do not sec 
how we can possibly do justice to the facts without supposing 
that there are genuiiu'ly different })ropositions and genuinely 
different facts, which nevertheless mutually entail one another. 
And hence, I should say that phrases of the form “ the fact that 
a R 6 ” a/r descriptions. And \ think that my view on this 
point, whether true or false, is certainly not due to confusion 
between the two (Hff<?rent usages of “ the death of CcBsar,” which 
Mr. Ramsey points out. I was at one time habitually guilty of 
this confusion, but f disc?overcd many years ago that it was a 
confusion. 

Air. Ramsey next proceeds to aii t'xcursus, which is confessedly 
quite irrelevent to the analysis of judgment, but which is again 
highly relevant to the subject of “ facts and propositions.” Tn 
this exciursus, he sfiys two things : (1) that ” it is true, that }) ” 
means no more than and (‘J) that tlu*n» is no ])roblem of 
truth, separate from the probh^m of tlu? analysis of judgment ; 
that to aiuilyse judgment is the sajue thing as to solve the 
problem of truth ; and that it is only through a “ linguistic 
muddle ” that any one holds the contrary opinion. 

I cannot help dissenting from both thes*^ opinions, although 
Mr. Ramsey thinks their truth so obvious ; and I will try to give 
quite clearly my reasons for dissent. Both point s are very closely 
connected, and it will app(?ar that the (question whether I am right 
or he, again depends on whether his j)rinciple that there cannot 
be two different propositions or two different facts, ejie.h of which 
entails the other, is true ; if it is true, t\m\ I think he must be 
right on this point also ; but I think that what I am going to say 
is a good reason for supposing that principle; of his to be false. 

As regards (1), I admit that it is true that p ” rnn lx; pro- 
perly used in such a way that it means no more than ‘‘ But 
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I hold that there is another usage of it; such that, iu this usage, 
it is tnic that j) ” always means something different from 
although something which is equivalent to it, i.e., both entails 
and is entailed by it. And my reasoiLS for this can best be given 
by considering (2). 

As regards (2), I hold that a certain particular “corres- 
pondence ” theory of truth is a correct theory ; that the question 
whether this theory is correct or not (jcrtainly forms a part of 
anything which couM proiKiriy be called “ the problem of truth ” ; 
but that it does not form any part of the problem of the analysis 
of judgment, but raises at least one quite distinct question. The 
particular “ correspondence ” theory in question is as follows : 
In the case of facts of my first class -facts which could be expressed 
by the use of a sentence of the form “ I am now judging that 
p,” it sometimes happims that the particular p in question would 
also express a fact, and sometimes that it would iwl. For 
instance, I sometinu^s judgi*. that it will hci tine to-morrow, and it 
in fine the next day ; but sometimes when I so judge, it is ml 
fine tile next day. In the first c,‘isc, we should say that, in 
judging that p, I was judging tndy ; in the second that, in judging 
that p, I was judging /ft W//. Now it seems to me that, in many 
castes, where both expressions of the form “ I am now judging that 
p ” and th(* par ticular p in question would express facts, wo notice 
a certain ndation which holds Iwtween the first and the second 
of thesji two facts -a relation which o/t/// hohls between facts 
of my first class and other facts, and which only holds between a 
fact of my lirst class and anotluT fact, where the particular p 
in question does express a fact. Let us call this relation “ corres- 
pondeiuH?.” What 1 believe is, that sometimes when we say 
“ In judging that p, I was judging /r/d//,” we are thinking of this 
particular relation, and mean by our expression : “ The fact that 
I was judging that p, corresponds to some fact.*’ Aiul my particular 
“ correspondence ” theory of tnith, is only a theory to the effect 
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that some of the ways in which we use true,” are such that the 
meaning of “ true ” is to be defined by reference to this particular 
relation which T have called “ correspondence!,” and that aU our 
usages of '' true ” are such that a proposition expressed by the 
help of that word is equivaienl to some! proposition in which this 
relation occurs. It is obvious that wimt “ corresponds ” in my 
sense is never itself true ; only facts of my first class “ correspond,” 
and these sire never ,true. But many usages of “ true ” are, I 
holel, to be defined by reference to this relation ; and, in par- 
ticular, one of the meanings of It is Inm that ^ ” is a meaning 
in which this means “ If anyone wore to believe that p, then the 
fact (of my first class) in question would correspoiid to a fact.” 
To say this is, I hold, equimUint to sjiying “p” - each proposition 
entails the other; but they are not identical, since in the one 
the relation of correspondence is a constituent, in the other not. 

Surely the question whether this particular “ coTr(!spoiulence ” 
theory is true or not forms a part of “ the problem of truth ” ? 
And how can it form a part of the problem of the analysis of 
judgment ? I fancy what Mr. Bamsey may have been meaning 
to say is that the further probhmi ns to the analjfsits of the relation 
which I call “ correspondence ” is idejitical with that of the 
analysis of judgment. But even this, it seems to me, cannot 
possibly be true, although obviously the analysis of judgment 
will have an extr(*mely importsint bearing on the otluT problcin. 

Mr. Kamsey n(jxt proceeds to consider what he calls the 
mental factors ” in a belief ; that is to say, if my former inter- 
pretation w'as right, thos(! not imrdij objeefim factors in facts of 
my second class, which cannot be identified with that particular 
not merely objective factor which is the lime about which the 
fact in question is a fact. 

And here I confess I am in a great difficulty, because he goes 
on to say that it is only to one particular sub-(;lass among facts 
of my second class that his remarks are intended to apply, and 
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I cannot understand, from his language, whal particular sub-class 
it is that he does intend them to apply to. Tie describes the 
sub-class in (piostion as “ beliefs which are expressed in words, or 
possibly images or other symbols, consciously asserted or 
denied.” That is to say, it looks at first sight, as if he meant to 
confine himself to cases in which he not only judges, that 
CflBsar was murdered, but .actually expresses his belief, by uttering 
aloud, or writing down, the words “ Csesar was murdered ” or 
other equivalent words, or by using some other physical symbols. 
But liis “ })ossibly im.agcs ” scioms inconsistent with this suppo- 
sition ; he cannot suppose th.at any belief could be expressed^ 
in this sense, by the use of images. Ibit what, then, does he mean 
by “ expressed ” ? 

However, he goes on to say that he takes the “ mental factors 
of such a belief to be words spoken aloud, or to one’s self, or 
merely imagined, connected together, and accompanied by a 
feeling or feelings of belief or disbelief.” lliis looks as if he 
meant to say that even if the Indief in question is “ expressed ” 
in images or other symbols and mot in words, yet words are always 
present ; b\it I suppose this is not what he means, but only that 
he is going to consid(;r only thost; ceases in which it is “ expressed ” 
in words, and to assume that, where, if ever, it is “ expressed ” 
in images or other symbols and not in words, the sjime will apply, 
mutaiis mntandis, to the images or symbols as to the words in 
other cas(»s. It looks also as if he meant to say that the feeling 
or feelings of belit^f or disbelief are not ‘‘ mentiil factors,” but 
I supi)ose ho really means to say that they are. 

He next tells us that he will “ suppose for simplicity that the 
thinker with whom we are concerned uses a systematic language 
without irregularities .and with an exact logical notation like that 
of Principia Matliemalica'' That is to say, he proposes to give 
up the problem of the analysis of actual beliefs altogether, and 
to consider only what ivouhl be the analysis of a certain sub-class 
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among facts of my second class, if the individual about whom 
they were facts used a language such as nobody docs use. lie 
goes on to say something about the manner in which the words 
which were “ menbil factors ” in such a fact uh)iM be related to 
the objective factors in it. And I gather part of his view to be 
that the only objective factors in it would he factors such that 
for each of them, there was a ” nanu? " among the mental factors 
I find it very tliflicult to extract from all this any definite 
propositions at all about actual beliefs. But I will mention three 
points as to which it seems to me ( jMirhaps wrongly) that Mr. Ram- 
sey is implying something vrith which I shoidd disagree. (1) It 
seems to me quite doubtful whether, even if we confine ourselves 
to cjises of b(*lief in which the proposition believed is what 
Mr. Ramsey calls “ expressed *' in words, the words in question 
are always, or even ever, factors in the fact of my second class at 
all. I cannot see why tlu»y should not merely accotnpany the 
mental factors in such a fact, and not themselvi^s be such factors. 
Any words with which f ej'press a belief do seem to me to be sub- 
sequent to the ])elief, and not, therefore*, to be factors in it. (2) An 
enormous number of our actual Ixdiefs si‘eni to me to be beliefs 
in which some of the objective factors are s(*nse-data or images 
presented to us at the moment ; ami 1 imagine this w'ould be the 
case with many even of Mr. Ramsey's sub-class, which are, in the 
sense he moans, •’ expressed " in words. In the (rase of thesfj 
objeetive factors it seems to me there, are no w'ords which ar*- 
names ” for tlH*m or which repr(*senl. them in any way, so that 
Mr. Ramseys " feelings ’ of belief or ilislx^lief would have to be 
relat<Ml (fuecthf to iliese obji-ctivt* factors not, as he implies, 
only related to them liy being r(*hited t«) words which were 
“ names for them or relatecl to tlunn in some other way. 1 
do not see w'hy Mr. Ramsey's individual with the ideal language 
should not hav(^ sucli beliefs ; but perhaps he would reply that such 
beliefs would not belong to his sub-class of beliefs “ expressed 
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in words. (3) Even if Mr. Ramsey were right as to the last 
two points, there seems to me to be one very important relation 
between the mental and objective factors, which he has entirely 
omitted to mention. He speaks as if it were suiheient that his 
ideal individual should have belief feelings attached to words, 
which were in fact mnm tohich meant the objective factors. It 
would surely be necessary also, not merely that those names should 
mean those objecjtive factors, but that he should nmlerstand 
the names. 

There ani two other topics in Mr. Ramsey's paper, about which 
I should like to say something, though I have not spacu; to say 
much namely his explanation of ‘Hhe mode of significance’’ 
of the word “ not,” and of the wonts “ all ” and some.” 

As regards the first, T am by no means convinced that Mr. Chad- 
wick’s view is not the true one ; and Mr. Ramsey’s ground of 
objection to it (for T can only find one, though he speaks as if 
there were several) does not appeal to me at all. He points out 
that on Mr. ( ■hadwick’s view *' not-mt-p ” would be a different 
proposition from “ -p,” although, admittedly, ‘‘ not-not-p ” 
follows formally from y>,” and “ p ’’ from not-not-p ” ; 
and he says he “ feels " that the conclusion of a formal inference 
must be “ contained ” in the. premises in such a sense, that if 
both “ p ’’ is corilaiiied in “ not-not-p,” and also “ iiot-not-p ” is 
contained in p,” then “ p ” and “ iiot-not-p ” must be identical. 
’Fhis is the proposition to which I have referreil so often before. • 
That there cannot be two different pn)])ositions, which mutually 
entail one another. 1 have no feeling that it must be* true, and 
hiivc given a reason for dissi^ntiiig from it. 

Nevertheless, I am, of course, not convinced that Mr. Chad- 
wick’s view is true, and 1 have a feeling ” against it, to the 
effect that “ the mode of significance ” of “ not ” must be some- 
how derived from the relation of dwbelicving. I do not trust this 
feeling very much, because, as I have said, I cannot find any 
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evidence that there are two fundamentally distinct occurrences — 
(/{^believing that p and believing that not-p. But the feeling 
inclines me to think that some such view as Mr. Ramsey’s is 
very likely tnie. The only point I should like to raise about 
that view is one which will perhaps show that I have misunderstood 
it. It seems to me that, on any view, there certainly arc negative 
facts. It certainly is a fact, for instance, that King George is 
not at this moment in this room ; or that the earth is not larger 
than the sun. On Mr. Ramsey’s view, would it be possible to 
give any analysis of such facts ? I should have thought it would ; 
and that the analysis would be of some such kind as that the 
first fact wouhl be the fact that, if anyone were to disbelieve that 
King George is in this room, then this disbelief would, under 
certain circumstances, produce certain const^qucnces ; that if, 
for instance, it were to lead to certain expectations, these expec- 
tations would be realized. If Mr. Ramsey’s view would lead to 
the result that such a fact was to be analysed in some such way, 
T sec no (.’onclusivc reason why it should not be true. 

The other j^jint is the “ mode of significtince ” of “ all ” and 
“ some.” 

In supi)ort of his view on this question, Mr. Ramsey urges, 
among other arguments, that it is the only view which explains 
(1) how “/ft ” can be inferred from “ for all x,fc” and (2) how 
“ there is an x such that /a* ” can be inferred from *'/«.” And 
with regard to these tw'o arguments, I want to say that the first 
does not seem to me a strong one, because the supposed fact, 
which IMr. Ramsey’s view would exxdain, does not seem to me to 
be a fact. “ Can be inferred from ” must plainly be understood 
to mean “ can be formally inferred from ” or “ is entailed by ” : 
and I entirely deny that fa w entailed by ” for all ic, /c,” fa is 
entailed by tlie conjunction “ for all x, fx ” ami “ a exists ” ; 
but I see no reascjri to think that “ for all xjx ” Inj ilsdf entails it. 
The fact, therefore, that Mr. Ramsey’s view would exjjlain, and 
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in fact render necessary, this supposed fact, seems to me not an 
argument in its favour, but against it. 

But in the case of the second argument, 1 admit I do feel force 
in his contention that Mr. Chadwick’s theory as to the analysis 
of “ There is an x such that fx ” gives no intelligible connection 
between “ This is red ” and “ Something is red.” I do not know, 
however, that Mr. Chadwick’s theory is the only alternative to 
his, though I can think of no other. And 1 must admit that I feel 
a stronger objection to his than I do to Mr. Chadwick’s. 

Mr. llamscy then goes on to answer supposed objections to 
his view. 

The first objection is one which he puts in the form : “ It will 
be said that a cannot enter into the meaning of ‘ for all jc, /j5,’ 
because I can assert this without ever having heard of a.” And 
to this he gives two answers. His first answer does not seem to 
me to meet the objection, since what the objection denies is ^vot 
that, when we judge “ for all we are making a judgment 

“ (iboid things we have never heard of and so have no names for ” ; 
obviously, in Home sense of “ about ” we are. By saying that a 
docs not erder into the meuninffof'' x,fx” what it means is that, in 
judging that “ for all ic,/sc,” we arc not judging a1)out a in the smne 
sense as if we were judging /a— that, in short, a, 6, c, d, etc., are not 
all of thein/acf(*r 5 in a fact of my second class corresponding to 
“ 1 am judging that x,fx.'^ I must own it seems to me obvious 
that they arc not : and this answer of Mr. Ramsey’s goes no way 
to meet my objection. Nor does his second answer. This is 
that a certainly is “ involved in the meaning of ” “ for all x, /r,” 
because “not/a” is certainly inconsistent with “for all 2 C,/r.” 
This answer seems to me to make two separate assumptions, both 
of which I should dispute. Namely (1) that if “/a ” is entailed by 
“ for all x,fxy' then “/a ” must be cotUained in it. I have already 
said that this proposition does not appeal to me as self>cvident. 
And (2) that, since “ not/a ” is inconsistent with “ for all x, fx” 
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therefore “ for all a;,/» ” must entail “/a.” This seems to me to 
be a mistake because “ not/a ” in the sense in which it is incon- 
sistent with “ for all is not the contradictory of “/a,” but 
equivalent to the conjunction of “ a exists ” with the contra- 
dictory of “/a.” All that follows, then, from the fact that 
“ not/a ” is inconsistent with “ for all an, /«,” is not that the 
latter entails “/a,” but, as 1 said before, that the latter, together 
mth, “ a exists,” entails “/a.” 

The second objection is one which Mr. Ramsey calls “ more 
serious,” and he says that he has not space to give a full answer 
to it. lie tries, instead, to retort to it with a tu quoque. In this 
retort, however, he makes a step, of which 1, at least, should 
deny the validity. He supiM)ses tliat if the objector admits (as 
I should admit) that numerical dilTerence is a neeessary relatmi, 
he is bound also to admit that, sui)i)osing «, 6, c are not every- 
thing, hut there is also another thing d, then that d is not identical 
with a, b, or c is a neccssnrgfdci. But I should hold that, though 
numerical difference is a necessary relation, yet, in the case 
supj)ased, that d is other than a is 7iol a necessary fact. For 
numerical difference is a nea^mirg reUUion only in the sense that, 
if a and d both exist, then a must be other than tZ. But to say 
that a is other than d ” is a necessary fact would entail besides 
that “ a exists ” is necessary, and that “ d exists ” is necessary, 
which I should deny. 
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VII.-SYMPOSroM: IS THB “PALLA.0Y OF SIMPLE 
LOCATION” A FALLACY? 

ByL. S. Steubing, 11. B. Bkaituwaite, and D. Wiunch. 


I. By L. S. Stebbing. 

In this 83 miposiiiin we are, I understand, to consider the theory 
of location recently set forth in Protesor Whitehead’s Science 
ami the Modern World. I do not think that Professor Whitehead 
anywhere speaks of a ‘‘ fallacy of simple location,” He accuses 
traditional physics of the “ falhuy of misplaced concreteness 
and says that an instance of this fallacy Is to bo found in the 
belief that what has simple location are material things, and he 
denies that such things as a crimson cloud, a green leaf, an oblong 
table have simple location. There is material that has simple 
location, but this material is an abstraction of a very high degree 
of abstractness. It seems to me, therefore, that the question 
proposed for discussion is somewhat misleading and should be 
reformulated into a set of questions of the form : “ Is the ascrip- 
tion of simple location to so-aml-so a falhuy ? ” Pages 81-90 
of Science ami the Modern World make this quite clear. The 
neetl for brevity prevents my quoting here more than two short 
passages, but I assume acquaintance with the whole argument. 

** To ssiy that a bit of matter has simple location means that 
in expressing its spatio-temporal relations, it is adequate to 
state that it is where it is, in a definite finite region of space 
and throughout a definite finite duration of time, apart from any 
essential reference of the relations of that bit of matter to other 
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regions of space and to other durations of time. ... So 
long as any theory of space, or of time, can give a meaning, 
either absolute or relative, to the idea of a definite region of space, 
and of a definite duration of time, the idea of simple location has 
a perfectly definite meaning.” 

He adds : 

“ I shall argue that among the primary eloinents of nature 
as apprehended in our immediate experience, there is no element 
whatever which possesses this character of simple location. . . . 

I hold that by a process of constructive abstraction we can arrive 
at abstractions which are the simply-located bits of material, 
and at other abstractions which are the minds included in the 
scientific scheme. Accordingly the real error is an example 
of what I have termed : ‘ The F.allacy of Misplaced Concreteness.’ ” 

The theory that Whitehead is rejecting is that “ spice is the 
locus of simple locations.” What is simpliciter in space is an 
abstraction. The denial of this latter assertion is, I suppose, 
the main contention of those who would give an affirmative 
answer to the question proposed in this symposium. Whiteliead’s 
assertion involves the consequence that what is relative is not 
necessarily subjective. The foundation of his philosophy is 
the conjoint Jisscrtion of three views commonly assumed to be 
incompatible. These are : (1) A thoroughgoing acceptance of 
the relativity of space-time ; (2) a rejection of all forms of the 
bifurcation of nature ; (3) the inclusion within the one system 
of nature of everything that is observed. The combination of 
(1) and (3) is made possible only by a rigorous adherence to (2). 
Hence, the explicit rejection of any theory that involves a 
bifurcation of nature is the starting-point of Whitehead’s philo- 
sophy. I dr) not think that the significance of this rejection has 
always been clearly recognized by Professor Whitehead’s critics 
in spite of the fact that he has himself constantly emphasized 
its importance. In the Preface to TJie Concept of Nature he says : 
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“ The modem natural philosophy is shot through and through 
with the fallacy of bifurcation. . . . Accordingly, all ita 
technical terms in some subtle way presuppose a misunderstanding 
of my thesis. It is pcrliaps as well to state explicitly that if the 
reader indulges in the facile vice of bifurcation, not a word of 
what I have here written will be intelligible.” * * * § What Professor 
Whitehead means by the bifurcation of nature is too well 
known to need restatement here; but it is desirable to call 
attention to some of the passages in which at critical stages of 
his argument ho has emphasized the consequences of this doc- 
trine. 

“ If you bifurcate Nature you sweep immediate ap][)earance 
with its relationships of space and time into the realm of curious 
tricks of ])cr8onal ]xsychology.” f 

“ It follows from my refusal to bifurcate nature into individual 
exi)erienc(5 and external cause that w'o must reject the distinction 
between psycliological time which is personal and imj)ersonal 
time as it is in nature.’' J 

He sums up liis view as follows : 

“ AVhat 1 am here essentially protesting against is the 
bifurcation of Nature into two systems of reality, which, insofar 
as they arc real, are real in different senses.” § 

Now, it is the basis of AATiiteheairs position here that once 
we admit — sis ive must — that “ api)carances in space and through 
time are ];)crsonal to the observer,” then the modern doctrine of 
relativity forces us to succumb to subjective idealism, unless at 
the outset we deny that what is i)ersonal, or relative to the 
observer, must necessarily be subjectivii, or unreal. It certainly 
is usually assumed that if anything is shown to be relative to an 

* Imc, cil.^ p. vi, uittl st»c Chapter II. 

t ArMelian Society : Supplein., vol. iii, p. 41. 

J The Prineiple of Relativity, p. CO. 

§ The Concept of Nature, p. 30. Cf. also. p. 45. 
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ubsciver, or dependciit upon a subject, it is thereby sliown to be 
non-objective or unreal, and hence, is denied to be a physical 
fact. Thus, for instance, Mr. Bussell argues that “ the relativity 
of distances and times . . . shows that there is no 
objective ^physical fad whicli can be called “ the distance between 
two bodies at a given time,” since the thne and the distance will 
both depend 09 i the observer.''* It is the validity of this inference 
which, if I understand him riglitly, Professor Whiteliciwl denies. 
He asserts “ that th(i actual elements jHjrceived by our senses arc 
in themselves the elements of a common world ; and that this 
Avorld is a com])lex of things, including, indeed, our acts of 
cognition, but transcending them.”t Professor Whitehead is 
thus agreeing with Berkeley that the sensible is real, whilst denying 
the subjectivity tliat lias (.*ommonly been supposed to follow from 
this Jidmissimi unless one luus resort to God. Hence, the frccpient 
references to Berkeley in Professor Whiteheairs writings, in spite 
of the fundamental difference Iwtween their iheorics. It is his 
insistence upon the reality of what is relative, which follows from 
tlu; nvsolule refusal to admit any bifurcation of nature;, that 
enables AVliitehead to admit “ the full force of Berkeley s argu- 
ment ” and yet to reject his conclusion. 

Professor Whitehead, then, agrees with Berkeley in denying 
that “v/e observe subjects as (qualified by attributes, subject 
and attribute being independent of ourselves.*' X argues that 
“ the sini])le proposition, the cloud is crimson,” is a meaningless 
statement about nature unless other items of nature are implicitly 
included in the proposition.” That is to say, that “ nature as a 
system is presu])posed in the criinsoimess of the cloud.” It must 
bo noted tliat AVhitehcad is insisting not only that crimson” 

* 'fhe AIi(J of Hehtimif/, p. 138. Italics mine. 

t ^Science and the Modern World, p. 124. Cf. also The, Principle of 
llehitivilij, p. U2 ami p. 85. 

t Prw. Arisl. Hoc., N.S., XXII., p. 217 ; p. 219. 
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ami “ cloud ” could not be at all unless they were in given relatmi^, 
but also that it is just became they are in these relations that they 
are “ in theinsdves the elements of a common world.” There 
would be an absurdity here if these elements were self-contained 
subjects, substantiv(;s luiviug qualities. But they are not. To 
establish this is to establish AVhitehcad’s theory of events and 
objects. This theory cannot be elaborated here, and may be 
assumed to be very well known. Nevertheless, the exact nature 
of the relation between ev(jnts and objects is, I think, sometimes 
misunderstood, and it must be admitted that Professor Whitehead 
does not always express himself clearly. But at hiast part of the 
difficulty is due to the fact that Whitehead really is making a new 
distimrtion, whereas his (rritics frequently assume that he is 
merely employing a new terminology.* Since tlie theory of 
location is a result of the theory of events, it is necessary to dwell 
a little on this distinction. 

The ordinary view is that events happen to objects, or 
things, having spatial situation; hence whenever an event 
occurs there must be a substantive object to which it happens. 

Whitehejid’s view makes the event substantive and the object 
a character of the event. An example may make this point clearer. 
Tliis table at wdiicli we are sitting is in its present spatio-temporal 
situation becau.^e of various other events, for example, the 
o(.‘(*urrcnce of tin's Oonferen(.*e. It hiw chairs beside it because 
we want to sit down, and tlu.*y w'ould not be here Avere no meeting 
being held in this hall. But wliat we mean by “ the table ” is 
something irrelevant to its spatio-temj)oral happenings, and it 
would be recognizably the same were it in Cambriilge. The 
plirase “ what we mean by ‘ the table ’ ” may be regardeti as 
ambiguous. I want to explain what I understand by it. The 
intrinsic cliaracter of a tsiblc, wdiat makes it a table and not a 

* Nee, e.g. B. B. Braithwaite in Mindt N.S., 140, p. 404. 

o 2 
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chair, and 8o on, is in no way affected by, or dependent upon, its 
situation in the events within which it occurs. This is, I think, the 
meaning of Wliitehead’s statement that objects are extrinsic to 
events and that the table is an object. But its presence is 
extrinsic ; it is not independent of its situation and its situation 
is complex, involving a set of interrelated events. Hence there is 
a fundamental distinction between object and event ; qua object 
the table's occurrence is irrelevant to its intrinsic character ; 
but the event is essentially related to otlier events, so that it is 
“ just where it is and how it is,”* and could not be at all apart 
from this definite set of relationships. 

It may be thought that there is general agreement with regard 
to the distinction between “ event ” and “ object,” and disagree- 
ment only about the terms to be used. But I do not think tliat 
this is in fact the case. Everyone will agree that we must 
distinguish between a spatio-temporal situation, or an occurrence, 
and the material object which has the situation. But this 
agreement may conceal a fundamental difference, and it is my 
belief that this is the case with regard to AVhitehead and his 
critics. The latter assume that “ the table ” at which we are 
sitting is a substantive object wliich is simply located in a given 
region of space (or of space-time), and tl\atthe relation of ” the 
table ” to its spatio-temporal situation is indisputably “ external.” 
It would further be commonly assumed that “ time makes no 
difference” to the substantive, viz. the object. AVhitehead’s 
contention is that time is essentially involved in the substantive, 
viz. the event, and the object is an abstraction. The contrast 
might be put in this way. The ordinary view makes substantive 
objects fundamental, and treats events as properties of objects. 
Whitehead’s view makes substantive events fundamental, and 
treats objects as characters of events. This is, I think, the 


* Science and the Modem World, p. 174. 
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meaning of the phrase “ the ether of events.” A passage in The 
Principles of Natural Knowledge brings out so clearly tlie point I 
am here concomcd to make, that I shall quote it almost in full : — 
. . . “ the ultimate facts contemplated by MaxwelPs equations 
are certain events which are occurring throughout all space. The 
material called ether is merely the outcome of a metaphysical 
craving. The continuity of nature is the continuity of events ; 
and the doctrine of transmission should be construed as a doctrine 
of the coextensiveness of events with space and time and of 
their reciprocal interaction. . . . We shall term the tradi- 
tional ether an ‘ ether of material * or a ‘ material ether,* and shall 
employ the term ‘ ether of (ivents * to cxprc'ss the assumption 
of this enquiry, wliicdi nuiy be loosely stated as being ‘that 
something is going on everywhere and alwa 3 rs.’ . . . Time, 
Space, and Material are adjuncts of events.’** 

According to this view there is no substantive object, the 
“ material ether,’* but there is an ether of events. Hence, on 
this view no “ substantive to the verb ‘ to undulate * ** is required ; 
but there is a “ going on always and everywhere.** It follow's 
that the relatedncss of events is fundamental, so that the relations 
of an event arc internal “ so far as concerns that event ” ; further, 
w'o see “ the reason why an event can bi5 found only jiLst where 
it is and how it is — ^that is to say, in just one definite set of relation- 
ships. For each relationship enters into the assence of the event ; 
so tluit, apart from that relationship, the event would not be 
itself.** t 

The understanding of this pjissage is of the utmost importance 
for the understanding of the “ fallacy of misplaced concreteness,** 
hence for the discussion of the topic of this symposium. I shall 
consequently discuss it in some detail, and shall then discuss 

* The Prineiplea of Natural Knowledge, p. 25. 

t JScience ami the Modern World, p. 174. 
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an important statement which occuis m the same paragraph, 
but which I deliberately refrained from quoting just now.. 

The view that Whitehead here explicitly rejects is the view that 
“spatio-temporal relationships are external.” The conception 
of spatio-temporal relations as external clearly depends upon 
the notion of self-contained substantive objects which can be 
simply aJt a given place and aJt a given time, {.e., it involves 
the notion of the simple location of these objects. This point 
must be emphasized. The notion of “simple location ” can be 
made precise only in so far as there are substantive objects whicli 
have no esserUied relations to space and time. Whitehead had 
already pointed this out in the following passage, which is of 
such great significance in this connection that I must again quote 
at length : 

“The false idea which we have to get rid of is that of 
nature as a mere aggregate of independent entities, each 
capable of isolation. According to this conce])tion, these 
entities wliosc characters are. ca])able of isolated definition 
come together and by their acci«lent{il relations form th(? 
system of nature. . . . 

“ With this theory s])ace might be without time., and time 
might be without space. The theory admittedly breaks ilown 
when we come to the ndatinns of matter am I space. Tlui mlational 
theory of s])ace is an mlmissioii that we cannot know space 
without matter or matter without space. But the S(‘clusion of 
both from time is still jealously guarded. The relations between 
portions of matter in space arc accidental facts owing to the 
absence of any coherent account of how spjice springs from 
mattcjr or how matter springs from sj)acc. Also what we really 
observe in nature, its coIouts and its sounds and its touches, 
are secondary qualities ; in other words, they arc not in nature 
at all, but are accidental jirodiiets of the relations lM*tween 
nature and mind. 
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“ Tlie explanation of nature which I urge as an alternative 
ideal to this acciidental view of nature, is that nothing in nature 
could be what it is exce^it as an ingredient in nature as it is. 
... An isolated event is not an event, because every event 
is a factor in a larger whole, and is significant of that whole.”* 

Th(; essential relatedness of events is here clearly asserted, 
and the system of related events is said to be the system of 
nature. We have already seen that “ crimson ” and “ cloud ” 
are elements of a common world because they are in relations. 
But “ crimson ” and “ cloud ” are what Whitehead calls 
“ objects ” ; lienee these obj<?cts arii within nature. We must 
be careful at this jioint not to allow the “ facile vice of bifurcation ” 
to mislead us. If events and objects were simply bifurcated, 
Whitehead would be sim])ly suhstituting one fallacious theory 
for another of the same type. Whitehead, however, does not 
make this mistake ; his critics commonly do, owing to the fact 
that they tend to treat the “ obj(‘ct ” !is a Platonic eiSo?, making 
it merely another kimi of substantive. Whiteheairs treatment 
of “ abstraction ” should prevent this mistake. But his exjiosi- 
tion is extremely unclear, and he has givtui ground for serious 
confusion in two ways : (1) By an unfortunate lapse of termin- 
ology ; (2) by what I venture to think is a wludly niisleadiiig 
reference to Leibniz. 1 will deal with these two points 
separately ; the first raises the «[uestion of internal relations ; 
the second concerns the theory of ])reliension. and hence involves 
the c'OiLsideration of simple location. 

(1) In s|)ite of the care with wliicdi, in the Jawes-Scott Ijeclure. 
Professor Whitehciul avoideil curn?nt terminology, in his latest 
exposition of his tlujory he luis adopted the terms “ internal ” 
ami “ external ” as ap|)lied to relations. This is to be regretteil. 
As Professor Whiteheiul ])ointed out-- -“a dilTerent philosophic 


* The CoHCA'fd of Naltire, pp. HI -142. 
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outlook radically aflecta all meanings,”* and these terms have 
been much used in connexion with a fundamentally different 
type of theory. 

At one time Mr. Russell, who, I believe, gave these phrases 
currency — based his “ realism ” upon “ external ndations 
and argued that the axiom of internal relations ” is equivalent 
to the assumption tht every proposition has one subject and one 
predicate.”t 

Professor Moore has given an analysis of what is meant by 
“internal relations,” which is, from this ]X)int of view, quite 
final.§ But the analysis and the criticism do not seem to me 
rdevant to what Professor Wliiteheail has to say with reference 
to events and objects as he conceives them. This being so, it 
seems to me a mistake to translate Whitehead’s vc'-ry obscure 
language as though this analysis were relevant. Tct it is 
inevitable that this should be done, seeing that not only is it 
extremely difficult to find out what Professor Wliitehead does 
mean, but the problem is further complicated by his use of 
unsuitable expressions. In attempting, therefore, to explain 
how, as it seems to me, these difficult statements should be 
interpreted, I am merely attempting to fornudatc a view which 
is, in my opinion, both true and consistent with Professor 
Whitehead's NcUiirphilosojyhie as developed in his earlier writings. 
It may well be not an interpretation of anything that Professor 
Whitehead has meant to say. In that case I w'ould suggest 
that it might still be a theory that is tnie aiul consistent with 
W’hat some of us believe w'C have learnt from Professor Whitehead. 

♦ The Principle of RdutivUp, p. 23. 

t The Journal of Philosophy, vol. viii, 1011. 

X Philosophical Essays, p. 104. 

§ Philosophical Studies, Ch. IX. The ambiguity of theso terms and 
the variety of different contexts in which they have born usod make any 
short treatment of this topic ini|)ossiblc. 
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This is the most that I wish to claim. W(5 are not likely ever 
to know exactly what he means. 

The relation of object to event * is “ external ” in a quite 
precise sense, viz. that its situation in that event in its spatio- 
temporal position is quite irrelevant to what the object essentially 
is. This is, I b(*Iieve, the meaning of the statement thiit the 
“ eternal object ” is ahsirnd ; by “ abstract ” is meant that 
“ what an eternal object is in itself — ^that is to say, its essence — 
is comprehensible without n?ference to some one y)articular 
occasion of experiencc.^'f The object is said to “ transcend ” 
the occasion ; l)uh this transcendence or a])straction does not 
involve disconnection from the occasion ; on the contrary, 
each object has its sptuMal mode of connection with the occjisioii, 
anrl thus has referem e to occurrence, or spatio-temporal ha])])en- 
ing. But it is not confined to a given event. Hence an object 
is “ timeless ■* in the same sense, and in that sense only, in which 
a space can be timeless, viz. “ because its points have no special 
Tcdation to any oiu* moment of its associated timc-systcm.''J 
The externality is an externality to the particular occasion which 
is the*, situation of tlie object.§ Just Jis the timeless space ” 
must be associated with some time system, so the object must 
be associated with somci event ; there are no objects apart from 
events. But the object is in no sense constituted by its ndations 

* In what- follows I shall use ** ohjrct ami ** event " in the sense given 
lo tJiosc wonls hy J*ix)fcs.sor l\’hitchoa<l. His roe(»nt intnxl action of the 
adjectivt^ “ eternal ” to qualify “ object ” swins to me unfurtunate ; it 
is again likely to inisleail, and has no si^eeial signiliirance. 

t Science ami the Maihm World, p. 221. 

J The Principles of Xatimd Knowledge^ p. 120. 

§ If at this stage we reint-nxlucc the notion of the obj(H?t ns a substantive 
object, or ns a Platonic tlbo:. or as anything but an nbstniction, we shall 
full Into absimlity. I'he inenning usually given by J\lr. Russell and 
English realists generally to “ internal ” and “ external *’ is likely to 
encourage this mistake. The opposition is between the essential and the 
coniingenU 
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to events ; it is what it is inde^icndcntly of events which qm 
events are cliaracterloss. Since an object is exactly wliat it is, 
its relations to other objects are necessary relations ; contingency 
has no meaning apart from events. This is, t think, White- 
head’s meaning in the two obscure paragraphs on p. 223. A com- 
plete muddle results from the introduction of “ int(^rnal ” rela- 
tions, for Whitelieatl has a})parently Ix^en influenced by the way 
in which this ttTin has been used, and is thus inisled by his own 
language into contradicting himself, as, for instance, in the state- 
ment “ an entity which stands in internal relations has no being 
as an entity not in these relations ” — a statement that is made 
here with njfercnct! to eternal obj(.‘ctH whicli are elsewhere said 
not to requin? a reference to other objects. His discussion of this 
topic is so obscure that it is c?xtreinely ])robable that what I am 
about to say may misrepresent his views. Since, however, his 
statements are not only obscure, but also apparently inconsistent, 
it may be worth while to try to state what are the characteristics 
which may be here indicated by the terms “ internal and 
“ external.”* 

There is an important distinction between the notation of 
events to each other and the relation of objects to each other, 
and again, betw'ecn the relation of events to objects and of objects 
to events. TImj first distinction might be expressed in terms of 
actuality and possibility, though these words am unfortunately 
ambiguous. Whatever is actual is an event, and thus wdiat is 
actual could not be otherwise. Hence, any two events, e' and c", 
must be related in the w'ay in w'hich tiny in fact are related. As 
AVhitehead originally ])ut it : “ An event is wliat it is, w'hen it is, 
and where it is." This characteristic of events might be described 

* It is probable that what follows is not (‘onsistent with much that 
Prof. Whitehead seems eoiieernoil to maintain. L am, howeviT, endea- 
vouring to consider the problem of simple local ion as siiggf'sted by him ; 
J am not primarily concerned to accept his views us a whole. 
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as a certain fixedness of relations ” ; it is misdescribed as an 
“internal relation.” Objects, on the other hand, have no 
element of actuality; tliey are jKwwibhj. An object may l)e 
situated in an event, but this situation is not essential to the 
object. Hence, the object has no “ necessary ” relation to any 
given event. This lack of “ fixe«lness of relation is misdescribed 
as “ external.” 

Two objects, A and B, liave quite a diiT(;rcnt kind of relation. 
The notion of contingency is here quite inayqdicable. Nor is 
A what it is because of its relation to B ; but seeing that A is 
what it is, and characteristics arc fixed, it has to B, which is 
also of fixed character, an unalterable relation of some kind 
or other. This relation is not the relation of “ entailing ” ; it 
is merely the relation of contrast, or of similarity, or of such and 
such a grade, that must hold between simple terms. Some 
objects will entail others, but this is not a relation that holds 
between all objects.* 

Wliile the sy)atio-tcm])oral occurrence of the object is irre- 
levant to the object, spilt io-temporal occurrence is all that there 
is for events. Events arc characterless apart from their relations 
to each other and to the objects which are their characters. 
Hence, the debirminatencss of an event is dependent upon two 
factors : (1) the complex of evimts within which it occurs ; (2) 
the presence of an object in that event. But an event is what it 
is by virtue of its (context, 7.c. by virtue of the objects ingn^dieut 
in its neighbourhood. No character belongs to an event 
simply ; it belong to that event in its relations. Here we need 
to remember that this whole floctrine is based upon the view 
that wliat is relative is nevertheless anil m relative a factor in 
what is real. This is surely the meaning of Whitehead’s state- 
ment that “ ‘ Signilicance ’ is the relatedness of things. . . . 

* I (1(1 not think that t.hc prohk^m of “ entailing ” is in any ayiecial way 
connei^ted with th($ th(H)ry of obj(^ctH. 
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The so'oallec] properties of things can always be expressed as 
their relatedness to other things iinsj)ecified, and natural know- 
ledge is exclusively concerned with relatedness.”* That is to 
say, nature is not a group of self-contained substantives. 

(2) In expounding his theory of the relatedness of events, 
Wliitehead most unfortunately resorts to Leibniz in order to 
explain the notion of “prehension” or “perspectives.” This 
comparison with Leibniz' monads and the adoption of the 
metaphor of mirroring are misleading in the extreme. That 
Professor Whitehead has failed to see this suggests that either 
ho has not worked out the implications of his theory or that he 
is not fully aware'of the suggestions conveyed by Tjoibniz’ monad- 
ism. 'WTiatever Leibniz* monads may be, they are certainly 
not evetUs ; indeed, it seems to me tliat the monads are “ objects 
regarded as substantives— a monad is a collection of predicates 
somehow’ predicated of itself, and containing in itself all that 
can be asserted of it. Hence, the monad cannot stand in rela- 
tions, so that Leibniz rightly concluded that on his view relations, 
including s])ace and time, nTVi unreal. Monads so conceived arc 
necessarily “ w’indowdess,” for their nature is such that there 
can be no interaction. f AMiitehead's theory of events is, on 
the contrary, based U]K)n the fact of interaction, th^^ reality of 
relatedness. The notion of a i)crsi)cctive, or a prehension follows 
from this relatedn«;ss. The n»ference to Leibniz ami the adoj)- 
tion of his phraseology is thus peculiarly inappropriate. More- 
over, Leibniz’ phrase “ iK)ints of view ” must be interpreted 
with reference to predkates. But the prehension of events lias 
nothing to do with predicates ; the “ aspects ” arc not aspects 
of of}jecls, but interconnections of e vents. J 

* The PrimipleA of Natural Knoidedtje, p. 12. 

t Soc Russell. Philomphy of Leibniz.^ Chapter T. 

t Professor Whitehead secuns to bo partially aware that the differences 
lietwccn Leibniz and himself are quite fundamental (sec op. nf., pp. 21G--17 ) ; 
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This icsort to Leibniz is only too likely to encourage the 
misunderstanding that somewhere or other Professor Whitehead 
must mean to bring in “ things.” Thus, Mr. Braithwaite suggests 
that possibly Whitehead is reverting to a view which would 
regard, for example, a table, as a particular, and he says : “ In 
this case the relation between his enduring objects and his events 
would be something similar to tliat between the continuants 
and occurrents of Mr, W. E. Johnson.”* This suggestion seems 
to me mistaken. Its plausibility de])ends upon the surreptitious 
introduction of the notion of a “ thing,” which Whitehead has 
taken some trouble to exclude. I do not want to deny that in 
The PrincijUes of Natural Kmmhdije Whitehead certainly 
thought of a table as an object wholly divorced from an event, 
and he conceived the “ j)erceptual object ” as a “ collection of 
sense-objects.” But he has gradually come to abandon this 
view, which was, in fact, due to his previous acceptance of 
Mr. RusselFs “ class-tlieory " of sense-data. Professor Whitehead 
luis thus corrected his initial failum to gras|) tlie full significance 
of his own tlu'ory, viz, the inversion of the relation of object to 
event. This change in his view is (piite clearly stated in Nole II, 
to the second edition of The Principles. This Note explains both 
that the statement “ objects are only derivatatively in space 
and time ” is to be inter j)reted as I liave suggested, mz. as 
meanir.g that s])atio-tem])oral occurrence is irrelevant to what 
an object is ; and also that natural objects require space and 
time,” since sense-objesets, physical objects, etc., reslly are 
factors in the relations that constitute nature. 

Does this a<lmission involve a reversion to the common-sense 
view of things^ or to Mr. W. E. Johnsoivs notion of continuants ? 
I think not. These views rest upon the assumption that there 

he nevertheless continues to use Leibniz’ language to the complete obscura- 
tion of his theory. 

• Mind, N.S., 140, p. 405. 
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arc substantive objects which can be in a place and at a time 
without reference to other places and times, i.e. they involve 
simple location. Wiitehead’s view repudiates this. 

But if objects are not simply located, what is the mode of 
their reference to s|)ace-tiine ? Professor ^Vhitchcad distin- 
guishes three characters of s|)acc and time, which he calls (i) the 
separative, (ii) the prehensive, (iii) the modal cliaracter of space- 
time. It is not necessary to say an 3 rthing here about (i) ; 
(ii) has calready been dealt with ; (iii) is important since “ the 
modal character taken by itself gives rise to the idea of sim})le 
location.”* 

I take it for granted that it will be admitted that the brown 
surface I am seeing when 1 look at this table is a term in a multiple 
relation. So much we have assumed to be establislied by 
Berkeley. It follows that either the brown colour must be denied 
to be really in nature, or we must admit that /Ao</^A it is essentially 
relative it is nevertheless really in nature. This leads us to 
the admission that the brown colour and the brown table as 
perceived are, “ there from here,” ie. ani in the j)ersiHictice there 
^rom the stimlpoint here.if No shorter statiuneiit can cxjiress its 
mode of location. Thus, the brown is not sim[)ly here wlicrc 
I am perceiving it, nor is it simply there where it is perceived 
as located. It is present here with the nuxle of location there.X 
The [Hjculiarity of Whitehead’s view is that this n^hitional state- 
ment is taken to express a real fact in natum. Unlike most 
philosophers wJio accept the modern theory of relativity, he does 
not argue from the relativity of “ distjuices ” ami “ times ” to 
their unreality ; he does not deny them to be “ ])hysical facts. "§ 

* Srknee awl the Modern World, p. 90. 

t This is clearly fundamentally diiferent from Li‘ibniz' “ ixirspcctivcs." 
The “ there ” and the “ here cannot be disjoined. 

J Science, and the Modern World, p. 100. (Jf. P.N.K., § 53- 1. 

§ See The I^htciple of ReMivity, p. 85. On my theory there is a 
relevant fact of nature which is absent on Einstein’s theory.” 
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So, too, colouis, sounds, touches may be admitted to be relative 
to the bodily life of the observer, and yet be admitted to be in 
nature. 

It should be clear that Professor Whitehead’s theory recognizes 
that the three following propositions must be asserted together : 
(1) all that we observe, including the secondary qualities, are 
within the one system of nature ; (2) these qualities are related 
to the bodily life of the observer ; (3) these qualities have not 
simple location. Consequently, we are led to “ the entire 
abandonment of the notion that simple location is the primary 
way in which things are involved in space<timc 


* Hcieiicc mid Uic Modem WorUl, p. 128. 
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II. By E. B. Braithwaite. 

I FIND myself in some difficulty in attemj)ting to contribute 
to this symposium. We are asked to discuss the theory of 
location which Dr. Whitehead suggests (1 will not say elaborates) 
in his Science and the Modern World. There is no doubt that 
Dr. Whitehead thinks that this theory is a simple development 
of the philosophy of nature elaborated in The Principles of 
Nalural Kmwledge and The Concept of Nature, a philosophy 
based upon events which I think may quite possibly be true. 
But in his latest works, so far as 1 can understand them, Dr. 
Whitehead appears to throw over completely his earlier doctrine 
of distinct events as the relata of natural relations in favour of a 
sort of monism in which everything determines everything else. 
Now I should like to think that in this paper I am defending the 
views of the Tamer Lecturer of 1919 against the criticisms of 
the Lowell Lecturer of 1925 ; but, since*. Dr. Whitehead certainly 
thinks that he has put forward one philosophy which he has 
slightly modified and not two incompatible idiilosophies, I have 
been somewhat shaken in my Ijclief that I really understand the 
doctrines of his earlier books, especially since it must be admitted 
that there arc many passages in these that will admit of a monistic 
interpretation. So all 1 will say is (echoing Miss Stebbing) 
that the theory with which I am opposing her interpretation of 
Dr. Whitehead is one which may be true and which is consistent 
with what I believe [ learnt at the feet of the Tamer Lecturer. 

“ Simple lo(;ation,” whatever its jirecisi; iiKnining, is certiiinly 
concerned with spatial ami tem|M)ral relations ; and Dr. White- 
head has made it clear again and again that it is «>nly events that 
are directly in space and in time. So I don’t think much excuse is 
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needed for devoting most of my paper to a consideration of these 
events ; since I think that once we are clear about them, Dr. White- 
head’s assertion (which proposition I take to be the “ fallacy 
of simple location ”), that “ among the primary elements of 
nature as apprehended in our immediate experience, there is no 
element whatever which possesses this character of simple 
location,”* appears obviously false. Now the first thing that 
1 think I have learnt from J3r. Whitehead is that there is a radical 
distinction between events and the other things in the world. 
To quote Miss Stebbiiig : “ The ordinary view makes substiintive 
objects fundfimental, and treats events as properties of objects. 
Whitehead’s view makes substantive events fundamental, and 
treats objects as characters of events.” With this latter viinv 
I am in substantial agreement, except that I should be apt to 
conshler the things which Dr. AVhitehead now calls “ enduring 
objects ” to bo long evemts which are the situations of objects 
rather than tluj objects themselvos.f Accepting this fundamental 
difference between events and objects, 1 was surprised to find 
Miss Stubbing saying : “ If events and objects \vt»re simply 
bifurcated, Whitehead would be simply substituting one fallacious 
theory for another of the Siime. type.” The view that the rejection 
of the esscMif iai r<‘lat(»dness of events to one another and to objects 
involves a “ vicious bifurcation ” is, I. think, to misunderstand 

* Science ami the Modern World, paRO 81. 

■f Tnclfcvl, I slioulri ii.se about' tliom tlio snmo sort, of lani'uagc which 
Dr. Whitchoiul ii.sea on page 121 of Science and the Modem World 
whore ho is contrasting iin ‘‘ oiuliiring objn’t,” such as a mountain, with an 
“ eU'rnal objrct," siicli as a colour. This laiigiiago .seems to me quite 
inoonsisU'iit with Dr. \Vhitehea<rs doetrino that nil objects are iiniversnls, 
and it was this t hat prompUxl my remark, eritieizeil by Miss Stebbiiig, 
comparing the “enduring object-s*' to Mr. tFoluison’s “ continaants,” 
I did not intend tc» suggest that this is what Dr. WhitiOhoad really meant: 
1 wished to suggest that '* the surreptitious introduction of tho notion of 
a ‘ thing ’ ” was a failing from which not even Dr. Whitehead was wholly 
free. 
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what the Tamer Lecturer was alter when he denounced the 
bifurcation of nature ; m I had better state what 1 think is the 
tnith in tliis denunciation. 1 hasten to add that I am sure 
that the Whitehead of to-day would agree with Miss Stebbing 
rather than with me. 

What is the “ fallacy of bifurcation ” with which “ the modern 
natural philosophy is shot through and through ” ?* It is, 
surely, the division of nature into “ two systems of rcjality, 
which, ill so far as they are real, are real in diilercnt senses.” 
But it is equally certainly not the division of nature into two 
quite dilferent sorts of entities, both of which are equally real 
and “ in nature.” Tlic theories which Dr. Whitehead explicitly 
rejects as vitiated by the fallm-.y are (1) the theory that physical 
objects are real and their appearances unreal, (2) the theory of 
“ psychic additions ” of secondary qualities, “ which are only 
the mind’s way of perceiving nature,” and (3) the theory that 
the ultimate physical objects are “ purely conceptual.” The 
ground for rejecting each of thes(? theories is not that each makes 
use of too many distinct entities, but that each theory makes 
some set of entities not really there in nature. Dr. Wiiiteliead’s 
endeavour is not to nMluce the nurabtT of independent things in 
the world, but to include in his system everything that there is 
(except the mind). “ For natural pliilosophy everything per- 
ceived is in nature. We may not pick and choose. For us the 
red glow of the sunset should be as much part of nature as arc 
the molecules and (dcctric waves by which men of scuuice would 
explain the phenomenon. It is for natural ])liiIosophy to analyse* 
how these various elenieuts of nature an* connecte(l.”f Tlu^re 
is no reason why this analysis should not yield “ radically 
distinct types of entities,”! some of whiejh are indepc*,nd(mt of 

* ‘‘ The Crmcept of Nature, page 6. 

f Ibid*, pngc 20. 

t The Prinrijileft of Natural Kvov'lalge, page (50. 
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each other ; and it is certain that such analysis and separation 
in thought of th(? natural elements is not to be in(;hidcd in the 
“vicious bifunjation ” which i)r. Whitehead deplores. The 
passages which Miss Sttibbiiig quotes to explain “ bifurcation ” 
seem to make this quite clear. And in th(^ long passage which 
Miss Stebbing quotes from Th‘. Comr/pl of Nalure, about “ the 
false idfwi whi(!h w('. have to get rid of ” being “ that of nature 
as a iiKire. aggregate of independent entities, each (capable of 
isolation,” the emphasis is surely on the “ mere.” The context 
of this jjassage is a discussion of sp»ice and time, and the gist of 
the matter seems to jiici to be expressed by the sentence which 
iiiinu'diately follows Miss Stebbing's (piotation. “ There can 
be no time apart from spac^e ; and no spa(?e apart from time ; 
and no space and no time apart from the passage of the events of 
nature.”* The trii(» view oxpr(?ssed in these passages is that 
spae.e. and tim<‘ and matt<*r must bci considered in relation to 
events : i.e., that propositions about space and time and matter 
are analysable into propositions about events. “An isolated 
cjvont is not an (*vent ” seems to me a rather unfortunate way of 
saying ” There are no isidateil events.” To say that every 
ingrediemt in nature must be treated as equally real does not 
im|»ly that “ nothing in mature could be what it is except as an 
ingnulient iii nature as it is,” and it is the development of this 
doubtful doctriiK*, especu'ally with r(‘gard to events, which has 
led J)r. Whitehead to tlu* barren monism of his latest books. 

If wo accej>t the fuudamiMital distinction between events and 
the other things in the world, a distinction explicit in his earlier, f 
tand implicit in his later, philosophical w'ritings, we ought to be 
quite certain that we know exactly what an event is. It seems to 

* The Concept of Nature, page 142. 

t hi The PriimpUsoJ Natural he speaks of it as a “ duality 

of nature ” (page SIS). Mias Stebbiiig also speaks of it as “an essential 
diulity ’’ (Jourml of Philosophy, vol. xxiii, page 213). 

p 2 
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me tlmt part of tlie difficulty of Dr. Whitehead’s books is that 
lie uses tlie word in two senses. Dr. Whitehead is concerned, 
like all natural philosophers, with the analysis of facts about 
nature ; and the peculiarity of his analysis is that the space-time 
references in the facts are substantives qualified by other things 
instead of adjectives qualifying other things. It is therefore 
particularly misleading for Dr. Whitehead to use the word 
“ event ” not only for the space-time references, but also for 
the natural fads themselves. For (‘xamph*, in his IVesiiiential 
Address to the Aristotelian Society, after introducing an event as 
“ any region of space-tinu*," he says further on ; “ The event 
is not bare space-time, which is a further abstraction. An event 
is qualified space-time —or rather, the cpialities and the space-time 
are both further abstractions from the more' concrete event.”* 
This “ more concrete event ” is surely th(‘ fa(;t that the event 
has certain properties in which we are interesteil. and it is 
confusing to use the same word for two tilings of such dilTerent 
natures. If “ i‘vent ” is to mean just fact, no realist jihilosopher 
could possibly disagree with Dr. Wliitchead’s considering the 
event “ as the ultimate unit of natural occurrence. Suridy 
the novelty of Dr. Whitelu^ad's natural philosophy is not anything 
which he says about the fact as a unit, but is his analysis of the 
natural fact into space-tinu^ references having certain projiertios 
.and relations. So I think that for clear thinking wo must reject 
entirely the use of “ event ” for “ particular fact or “ particular 
oc(jasioii ” or “ epoclial o(u:asion.” Tlu* faints of nature are not 
just the events in mature they an* the facts that the events 
have certaiji j)rop(;rties an<l relations. 

This confusion b(»tween the two senses of " ev(mt ” is relevant 
to the doctrine that the ndations of an ev(*iit are all internal to 

* “Uniformity ami Contingency,” Prftc. Arist. Son., N.S., vol. xxiii, 
pago 1.5. 

t Science awl the Modern Worlds pjigc? 140. 

t See The Princijdes of Natural Knmvledge^ pago ()3. 
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the event. Miss Btebhiiig atlniits that Dr. Whitehead’s use of 
“ internal ” and “ (!xterjial ” is iiiisk'adiug, being njiniiiisccnt of 
the Jablx^rwoek wJiieh Dr. Moore slew in 1919. TJie distinction 
she would substitutcj for tliis -that between thes essential and the 
contingent, or actuality and possibility — seems to me to arise 
from the use of “ <jvent ” in the wrong sense. “ Whatever is 
actual is an event, and thus what is actual co/dd not be otherwise.” 
But in one reasonable sense of “ a(5tual,” whatever is actual is 
a fact ; and in the otIuT nMisonable s(Mise, L can see no reason 
why objects as w(dl as ev(nits aoi not actual. So I think that 
Miss Stebbing’s “ event ” is here a fact, and all that the assertion 
of a certain fix(;dness of relation comes to is tliat what is actual 
is ml otherwise. TIk* distinctuui betwcM'ii the actual and the 
possible would seem to l>c» mendy tliat betw(?(ni a fact and a 
universal, iind the doct rine that the object is said to ‘ transcend ’ 
the occasion ; but this traiLseeiuhMice or abstraction does not 
involve dise.onn<»ction from the occasion : on the contrary, each 
object has its s|)ecial mode of connection with the occasion ” is the 
truism that a ])ro positional function becomes a ]>roposition when 
“constants’' are substituted for the. “variables.” It this 
interpretation is crorrect, facts arc? “ actual/’ uiiiversals arc 
“ possible,” the rehil ions of facts ti» one another and of universals 
to one another have a “ tixodiies.s of relation,” the relation of a 
fact to a universal involved in it is c\s.sential ’ to the fact and 
“ coniing(‘nt ” to the universal : and all these expressions have 
meanings such that all th(*sf* propositions are truisms. I think 
that those truisms are part of what J)r. Whitehead and Miss 
Stebbing wish to assert, but it seems to me that by their ambiguous 
use «jf “ event ” they pass on from them to niucdi more disputable 
propositions cxpressetl in nearly the same words about the 
properties of events taken as space- time references. 

What precisely is this proper sense of “ event,” which I have 
spoken of vaguely as the space-time reference ? In his more 
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recent writings, Dr. Whitehead speaks of it as “ any region of 
space-time,”* a “ region ” in “ the four-dimensional contmuum 
and as a ‘‘ spatio-temporal unity.”{ Miss Stebbing also uses the 
expression ‘‘region of space-time, ”§ so I shall take this as a 
synonym for “ event.” An event = a connected four-dimensional 
region, finite or infinite, in 8pace-time.|| 

Let me make this quite clear, l^y '* four-dimensional region,” 
I mean “ four-dimensional generalized volum(^,” except that my 
region is not to be regarded as a constnujtion from point-instants : 
instead point-instcants are to be logically constnictcHl from the 
events. The four-dimensional spatio-temporal regions are funda- 
mental : the ])oint-instants are to ho treated as ev(mt-j)articles 
derived by means of “ (‘hiiKJse boxes ” of the? regions or (‘vents. 
]iy space-time I int'an, if you like, Absolute Space-Time ; for 
I think that tlu? critkrism of Dr. Wliit(jh(‘ad’s theory of sense- 
objects and of the (leneral Princij)li‘ of llcdativity, In^causi? tiwy 
involve Absolute Space-Time “ as a kind of fundamental stuff 
or matrix, ”11 is an ap[)li(:ation of the principle of giving a dog 
a bad name in onkr to hang him with an easy conscieiujc* § . For, 
whether or not (?vents are just regions of spaeo-tinu*. there is 
certainly a one-one correlation betwtMm (!vents and such regions. 

* Proc. Arist, \.S. vol. xxiii, paj^e S. 

t The Principle of lielaticiUj, pa;;** 72. 

J Science and the Moflern World, pn;;*^ 102. 

§ Journal of Philomphi, vol. xxiii, pa;;(* 212. 

j| J)r. Whitcheud declines to admil tliut “the cuinplcte intiTseclhjiis 
of pairs of non-parallel diiratifais” an; events, nor will hr; :dlo\v any com- 
bination of two events to be an event. (The. Priiicijdrs of Xalural 
Knowledge^ pa;;e 117 and pn;;e 77.) Wo fall c;.\act!y in line with Dr. 
Whitehead's iisa;;e, the. class of events would have to bo taken as tho 
class of finite rc‘;;ions in spiice.-timc to;;cthf*r with the; re;;ionH that are infinito 
in certain dcfiiiitr; ways, all ili(*so re^irms Ixsn;; siiiiply‘Conn(*(.-t(‘fl. Hut f 
can SCO no satisfactory n;usoii for these restrictions. 

■| (-. n. llroad, The Mind and its Place in Nature, pa;i;o 18(). Sec; his 
Scientific Thought^ page 480. 
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But the problem of absolute or relative space arose because there 
is not a one-one correlation between bodies and the volumes of 
space they occupy, /.c., Imk^usc they move about. So we can 
either analyse spatial Halations in tcTms of “ occupying a volume 
at a time ” and simple riiiations between the volumes — the 
absolute theory — or into more complicated direct relations 
between the bodies themselves (and, probably, other bodies as 
well) — the relative theory. But events are fixed in the four- 
dimensional volumes, so their spatio-temporal relations are as 
simple as those of these regions. If we n^gard the events as 
being just these regions, our theory of space-time may be called 
absolute ” l)(;caus(! we are assuming chunks of space-time 
(but not points of space-time), or “ relative ’’ because the spatio- 
temporal relations b(?twe(Mi two events are not to be analysed 
by means of something else of a diff(.Tent nature. So which 
name a cjritic prefers to give it depends upon which hci thinks the 
most uncomplinuMitary tcTin. 

In the case of position in space-time, the more important 
distinction is what Mr. Johnson calls the distinction between a 
substantival and an adjectival theory,* and the doctrine of 
events which I have put forward is e(juivalent to the adoption 
of a substantival view of regions of S2)ace-tim(j. But T am not 
satisfied enough about the distinction between substantive and 
adjective to think that this is a good enough stick for beating 
eith«?r Dr. Whitehead’s theory or Kinsteiu’s doctrine of matter as 
kinks in a substantival space-time. 

There are threi* facts about events that are relevant to Dr. 
Whitehead’s discussion of simple location. 

(1) Some, events are undoubtedly “apprehended in our im- 
mediat(' exptTiencc.” An event is never immediately appre- 
hended alone, but always as having some property : nevertheless 


* See W. E. Johnson, Logic^ Part II, page 165. 
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it scorns to mo quite clear that we apprehend the space-time 
reference as well as the fact that tlic space-time reference has 
some property. 

(2) It is false that “ each relationship enters into the essence 
of the event ; so that, apart from tliat relationship, the event 
would not 1)0 itself.”* For the esseiiccj of an event is its being a 
region of spac(?-tirae, and all that follows from this arc its most 
general spatio-temporal relations to other regions separation 
and intersection) and nothing about its non-spatio-tomporal 
properties. So wc may happily reject Dr. Whiteheaers view and 
its implication that (assuming the Identity of Indisceriiibles) there 
is only one event like Bra<lley’s Absolutc.t 

(3) How arc those regions of space-time in spa(re and time ? 
Dr. Whitcheatrs view is that the spatial and teniporal relations 
of an event are determined by reference* to a percipient event 
which, in itself, fixes a space-tiim? systcmi through being co- 
gredient with a duration. The time-axis is selected out of the 
four-dimensional manifold by the dir(*ct comu'ction of the perci- 
pient event with that duration which is the* wJiole event simul- 
tiineous with the percipient cvwit, and an i*vcnt has a definite 
spatial relation to the percipient event within th(*ir (common 
duration. Thus the selection of the spacrc-time systiuu is a fact 
of nature as much as any other fact : the position in space and 
in time of an event is relative to a pcrci|)ient event, but is not 
therefore subjective (as Miss Stebbing has wi‘11 remarked). 
Dr. Whitehead ratlu'i* mish*adingly calls this the “ absolute 
position ” of an event. J I shouhl |)refer to say that a perci- 
pient event fixes a time-axis absolutely and gives an absolute 


* Science and the Modem World, pnL'ct 174. 
t See Hortrfind Kiissell. Phdomphkal Ksaftya, pnge 102. 

J The PrinciplcJi of Natural Knotiir/hje, pa;je 77. An event could be 
said to have this “ absolute [wsition ” in the. " tiinelc.ss space" as well as 
in the ** instantaneous s[)acc " associated with a duration. 
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position “ here now ” to itself, that the temporal position of 
another (went is given by a dual relation to its duration, and that 
its spatial position is given by a relation to other events within 
the duration* according to the ordinary relational theory of 
space. Tliis doctrine that the percipient event is given along 
with the duration simultaneous with it, so that the distinction 
between space and time for an observer is an objective fact, is the 
“ relevant fact of nature which is absent on Einstein’s theory ;t 
and it is this rather than the necessity of the homogeneity of 
s|)a(‘e-time that is Dr. AVhitehead's great contribution to the 
philosophy of space and time. 

We are now in a position to discuss what Dr. Whitehcwl means 
by simple location and what things have it. In the passage 
(pioti'd by Miss Stebbing all that is dciined is a bit of matt(*r 
having sinn)le location ; on pages (it) -70 of Ncif ncti and the 
Modrnt. World there is a diilerent description of “ simple 
location ” ((Corresponding, perhaps, to what 1 shall call “general- 
ized simple bcalion "), and Dr. Whitehead gives the property of 
having simple location as what he iiKcans by being matter. More- 
over, in The Ptiuciftirs of Moittivl KvmvUdjjv and Thr Concept 
of Nature it is only objirts that are sp()k(»n of as “ located.” 
'Phis restrict inn would confine the disiaissioii to the “objects,” 
U])on whose simph* location t am largely in agreement with Dr. 
Whitehead and Miss Stebbing; wlunTas it is Dr. Whitehead’s 
new doctrine of evMMits (hat is the most novel and (1 think) the 
most unsatisfactory feature, of his most recent books. So I shall 
assume that the definition of “ simple location,” on page 81 
of Science and tfie Modern World, is not intended to limit 
the class of what can have the property to “ bits of matter ” 
or “ obje(ds ” ; or, alternatively, that “ what I mean by matter, 

* Or, according to Dr. Whitehead, a relation to other non-parallel 
durations. 

t The. Princinh of Keltttivity, pago 85. 
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or material, is anything which has this property of dmyUi hear 
* so that events may quite well be matter. 

But surely, in this case, events have simple location. Dr. 
Whitehead’s theory of durations, and percipient events within 
them, gives a “meaning to the idea of a definite region of 
space, and of a definite duration of time,” and events (which arc 
regions of space-time) have what Dr. Whitehead calls “ absolute 
position ” in such definite regions of space and definite regions 
of time. And since some of these events are “ among the primary 
elements of nature as apprehended in our immediate experience,” 
it seems to me that Dr. Whit(?head is certtiinly wrong in thinking 
that none of these primary elements have simple location. For 
the “ relevant fact of nature,” which his theory, but not Kin- 
stein’s, accounts for is tlie fact that events have simple location 
in the space-system and in the time-system determined by a 
duration, ft is true that the location of an event requires 
reference to its relations to other events ; namely, to a duration 
of the time-system for its location in time, and to other events 
in the duration (or to other durations) for its location in space* 
But Dr. Whitehead explicitly says, that “ this concept of simple 
location is independent of the controversy between the absolutist 
and the relativist views of space or of time ”t : and on the ])re- 
iiinstein relativist theory of space and time, the location of a bit 
of matter requires, as to time, referenc(j to one cvcnt-partichi 
and, as to space, reference to three other material particles ; 
so this is not the point that Dr. AVhiteh(*ad wishes to make. 
The theory elaborately worked out in The Principlrs of NtUural 
Knmvkdfjt' does give a jjcrfectly definite meaning to a definite 
region of s[)ace and a definite region of time, provided that it is 
events and not objcjcts that have this simple lo(;ation ; and it 


* Science and the Modern World, page (iU. 
t Ibid., page 81. 
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seems to me certain that events are some of the immediate objects 
of our perception. 

The reason that J)r. Whitehead now rejects such a view is not, 
I think, anything to do w'ith simple location in a definite region 
of space and in a definite duration of time, where space and time 
have been separated by means of a simultaneous duration, 
but is due to his present monistic theory of events, so that his 
objections would be still valid against a generalized simple 
location in spaccj-time. 'Po say that a thing has “ generalized 
simple location,” I mean that in expressing its relations in space- 
time it is adequate to statci where it is in a definite region of 
space-time apart from any essential reference to the relation 
of the thing to other regions of space-time. This “ generalized 
simple location ” is suggested in the second account of “ simple 
location ” givini in Scivuen tuul tlw Mmirrn World (pages 09-70), 
but 1 am not sure that [ am stating exactly what J)r. W'hitchcMid 
means, because he so often uses “ in space-time ” when he 
intends “ in space and in time.” J3ut Miss Stebbing writes with 
ref(*rence to Dr. W’hiteliead's rejection of sirnj)le location : “ The 
inclusion of colours, sounds, sccMits, etc., in nature makes it 
impossible to retain aimplr location .whilst merely substituting 
space-time for space and time,”* and in her (joiitribiition .she speaks 
of simple local ion “ in a given region of space (or of space-time).” 
So I think that my generalized simple location may be what the 
whole fuss is about. In this case, my position is (piite simple. 
Since events are for me just regions in sj)ace-time, all events 
liave generalized simple location; or rather, they are just 
generalized simple locations in space-time. Oonsecpiently, since 
some ev(;nts arc “ among the primary elements as apprehended 
ill our immediate experience,” the denial of simple location to all 
such olemeiits is obviously false. To maintain this denial cuts 


* Journal of Philosojjhical Studies, vol. i, page 384. 
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at tho root of Dr. Whiteliead’ii whole philosophy, which makes my 
“ geiiora1iz(Ml siniplc locations in space-time ” the ultimate 
substantival elements in Nature. 

I have not dealt with Dr. AVliitehoad’s objects, because so 
far as the notion of simple location is concc^rued, 1 think I agree 
with him. That is to say, T think that sense-objects, which arc 
the only objects “ among the primary elements as aj)prehcndcd 
in our imniediatc experience,” are not simply located. But I 
think that percreptual objects like chairs and ta])los (which, 
though abstract, are not of a very liigh degree of abstraction) 
an? simply located through being simple adjectives of the events 
in which they an? situated. This view is in conformity with Dr. 
Whitehead's penultimate teaching, which f do not think is 
consistent with Ids Lowell Lectures. 

I conclude, that if by the “ fallacy of simple location ” is 
meant the proposition that the attribution of simple location to 
(iny of the immediab'ly apprelu'uded elements of nature is false, 
this proposition of Dr. Whiteheaers is a fallacy; since events, 
some of which are immediately apiarheiulcd, have, ‘’simple 
locatioji ” in the restricteci sense both in space and in lime, and 
in my generalized sense in space-time. And that the JjowcU 
Lecturer's rejection of any simple location and his corresponding 
doctrine that all the properties of an «*vent enl(»r inlti its essence, 
completely ilestroy the jdiilosophy t)! flelinih* events elaborated 
in The Pfincifdrs of }falon(l Knowleflfje, the acknowh'dged 
foundation for Dr. Whitehead's subsc((ucnt most, charming flights 
of fancy about the nature of the world, the flesh, and the deity. 
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TIT. By IT. M. Wmxcii. 

L. It is a matter ot some difficulty to contribute to the prcisent 
Symposium, since, however interpreted, the (|uestion contained 
in the tith^ involv''es a number of dilTerent issues. I shall follow 
the first speaker in interpreting it to ni(*an “ Is (.he ascription of 
simple location a fallacy in t.he case of entities of sp(*cific types." 
And first and forc'inost we must consid(*r tin* ascription of simple 
location to h]v<Mits. 

The second speaker has carefully consid«Tod th(‘ use of the 
term ** Kvent,” and it will be conv^ruent to use the term in the 
sense in which I’rolessor Whitehead uses it when he talks of 
Uvents as “Spatio-temporal Tnities.*' 'Die ipiestiou as to 
what properties <*a?i la* pro])erly ascribed to (*ntities whii*h an* 
events in this sen.se and 1 ipiite agree with th(‘ second s|)eaker 
that the wonl has been used in a double meaning in Professor 
Whitehead's works -is tlnMvfore the lirst matter for considera- 
tion. 

Now it is allowed that we build up ^\u\vv Twm' from events. 
By means «)f various logical devices ami analysis of a very high 
order of (*omplicaf ion it has proved possible to construct a Space 
'Time system from events which are psychologically primitive. 
There are, of coursiv many diilerent Space 'Tinn^s which can be 
constriK’ted in this way. and the nature of the relation of an event 
to any oiu' kind of Si)ace Time depends entirely on the nudhod 
of construction. But it is dillicult to conceive any method of 
construction which will make it possible to ascribe simple location 
to events. 

Til till* first placo Vrof.-ssor AVliit.-li.'iul ns.’8 tli.? tonii simple 
location ” ill such a sense that a i.iccc of matter may properly 
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be said to have 8im])le location. 'Phis in itself is sufficient to show 
that no event can be said to have simple location, for a piece of 
matter is an entity of a wholly different ty|)c from an event, and 
it is scarcely plausible^ to supposes that entities of such different 
types (*an share the same property. Ihit this issuer is hardly 
more than a verbal one, and there is iind(Miiably an important 
issue involved, if we interpret the tpiestion before us carefully. 

2. Apparently it will be sufficient to allow us to say that 
simple location cannot properly be. ascrilxvl to events, if we can 
shew that any statement about an event requires refereniie to 
other parts of space time. 'Phiis, on pa^ci 02 of fscii'nice ami the 
Modem World (new edition), Professor Whileheail says : — 

Curiously enough this effiaraeder of simple location holds 
whether we look on a region of space' tinu' as determined 
absolute'ly or relatively. For if a region is merely a way of 
indicating a certain set of relations to otlnu* entities, this 
characteristic, which I call simple location, is that material 
can be said to have just these relations of position to the 
other entities without requiring for its e.\j)lanation any 
refer<*nce to other regions constituted by analogc)Us r<*lations 
of positions to the same entities. . . . infaert . . . you can 
ade(juately state the relation of a particular material body to 
space time by saying that it is just then*, in that ])lace. and 
so far as simple location is concerned, there is nothing more 
to be said on the subject.” 

Now I have made this quotation for two reasons. In tin* 
first place it shews that if we tak«* the question absoluti?ly literally, 
th«*re can be no s(*nse whatev(*T in which erctits, at any rate, can 
be said to have sim])le locations. Ihit it also suggests that there 
is an important issue* involved if we take? a rather broader 
interpretation of the? cpiestion, namely, the question as to whether 
the n*lation of an event to space time is such as to ri*quire for its 
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complfttc analyHis roforonco to other events. And I take it that it 
is this (piestion and not merely the verbal one whieli it will be 
intore, sting to discuss in our Symposium. 

Now I cannot, in tlie first pLace, agree with the second speaker 
when he takes the view that it is almost obvious that some 
events have simple location. Ft seems to me that this question 
cannot properly b(‘ investigatefl until we have thoroughly dis- 
cussed the nature of the special type of space time relative to 
which our (jiiestion is put. 

When a suitabk; kind of space limt'. has been built up from the 
material at our disposfil, then, and not befori*, wc^ can ask with 
respect to that particular typ(‘ of s|)ace-time, whethcT (‘vents have 
simjile locations. For it is not satisfactory methodologically 
to prejudge* tin*. <|in*stion. If we are building up a space time, 
or rather, if we an^ studying the building up of space time 
by Einstein or Whitcdiead, for example, we start with the 
minimum of assumptions as to events, and we then work out the 
logical [Hoporties of the constructions which have*, been arrived 
at. Tt is surely unsat isfaettor}’, therefore, to attempt to s(*e what 
kind of relation is to n*sult b(?tw(*en events and space time until 
the ])articular kind of s])a(!e time has been in\Tstigated. 

On this point I think I may join issue*- with the first speaker 
in h(*r discussion of the different kinds of relations which subsist 
b(*tween one ev(*iit and anoth(*T and between an event and an 
obj('ct. She says that an olqect has no necessary ri'lation to an 
event. Now, 1 personally find it vc'rv difficult to state pr('cisi*ly 
what is meant by a n(*cessary relation, but I take it that I am not 
misinterpr(*ting her when I say that part at h*ast of the reason 
why an obji^ct does not stand in a n(»c(*ssary relation to an event 
is that there is no det«*rininaten('ss as to the method by which 
objc'cts arc constructed out of the crude material of events. 
Then*, may be any numb(*r of methods, all of them satisfactory. 
The relations betw(*(*n events are, of courst*, in a wholly different 
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category. As Miss Stebbing says, the notion of contingency is 
quite inapplicable to the relation between two events. 

It therefore appears that it is quite unfeasible to ask whether 
events have this or that type of relation to space time until we 
have studied the particular type of space-time relative to which 
the question is asked. And it is for this reason that [ disagree 
with the tone of the secoiul speaker when he appears to think 
(page Tj) that the question can be answered and finished with by 
niciins of general consi<lerations alone. 

•t. There is, however, on** point whi(^h see?ns to me to be of 
fundamental importance which can lx* discaisscMl without an 
exhaustive investigation of the various types of space-tinui which 
can be constriicteil from these spatio-t(*mporal entities. And 
it is this point which I think raises tin* im[)ortant probh*m in this 
j)art of ItJpisteniology. ft is quite *‘vi(h‘nt tliat Ih** s<*ns(* in which 
any event may be said to have a h)calion at all is su<*h as to recpiire. 
logical analysis tin* <*pistemological basis of su**li a stale- 

ment is nianih'st. Such must be the case whati'ver the precisi^ 
type of logh-al construction any specific kind of space-time may 
require. And it is this question which is iinpiktitly pr(*s<*nt in 
every discussion whi<*h is given by l*rob*ssor Whitehead in which 
lie usi's the wonls siinjile hwati^m, ' and indeed wln*n he ills- 
cussed the status of ev<*nts in ndation to spac** time in gein*ral. 
The fallacy or rather we had bett<*r say tin* views whicdi in^ 
consiilers fallacious which In* is out to combat is what In* has 
call(‘<l tin* Fallacy of Alisjilaced (^)iUTeteness. 

In various important pas.s{iges, Professor Whit**head has 
(‘Xplaiiied that by nn*ans of logical constrin^tions it is |M)s.sil)le 
to intcrprel stalemenis about objects in sindi a- way that the 
fundamental analysis contains no reh*rence whatev«*r to obj**cts 
as such, and is merely coinvrned with I he entiti(*s which an* 
epistemologically primitive and the n*laiions b«?tw(?en them. 
This very important advance in methodology has iilrea*ly provo<l 
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of the greatest value to epistcmologists, and the method is capable 
of still further applictioiis to the outstanding problems of theory of 
knowledge. Now in the case of each of these statements, where 
a logical construction has been shewn to be involved, there has, 
in fact, been an example of the Fallficy of Misplaced Concrete- 
ness. Surveyors who deal with points and straight lines, biolo- 
gists who deal with this or that species of plant, physicists who- 
deal with the behaviour of rigid bodies, arc evidently talking most- 
of the tim(j about highly complex entities whose cpisteniologicaL 
credentials arc quite obscure. 

Now in general it matters very little in science whether the 
subject-matter of the propositions under discussion happens to be 
highly complex logical constructions or the very simplest and most 
primitive of (mtitios so long as the meaning to be attached to the 
terms remains constant within the eiKpiiry which is being pursued, 
l^ome scieiKM's necessarily <leal with material which is nearer its 
epistemological forbears than the highly abstract material of 
otluT science's. Some? sciences can go on making progress for 
centuries without the epistemological status of its subject-matter 
being of the slightest relevance. 

irowevei*. sometimes this is not the case, and the recent 
development of theories of space lime in physics provides a notable 
exampli'. Ami it is for this reason that it is of the first importance 
to d(»tect the fallacy of misplacetl concreteness when it exists. 
It is this fallacy which led to the long neglect of the wonderful 
new goomotrios which have become of enormous importance in 
the theory of relativity. The wholly erroneous ideas as to the 
nature of space and time formerly current in philosophical circles 
delayed the full realisation of the importance of these geometries 
until -during the last twenty years -they became obviously 
and undeniably important in tlieir applications to physics and 
the external world in general. Mensuration, being a borderline 
science, where the epistemological status of the entities involved 

Q 
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is relevant and important suffered very much from the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness ; most other sciences, such as botany and 
zoology or anthropology or even chemistry, do not. 

Indeed, it is even in some ways an advantage that there should 
be a certain vagueness as to the epistemological status of the 
entities which make up some of the sciences. For in so far as the 
epistemological nature of certiiin entities is irreleviint in some 
domains of scientific knowledge, it is uno])jectionab]e to put such 
questions asiile in considering the various consequences which can 
b(? d«'rived by means of logical considerations, when certain 
specific properties of these entities are postulated. Indeed, the 
less w’c pay heed to irrelevant issues with regard to entities, the 
more easy it is to make progress in th(^ development of the 
departments of science in which they occur. At the present day, 
it is only in physics and psychology that these epistemological 
considerations are important. 

I have vcMitured to discuss in some detail the fallacy of mis- 
placed concreteness, since it appeareil to me that the question 
before us at this meeting is intimately hound up with this fallacy. 
Indeed, to ascribe simple location to events seems to me to open 
questions as to the status of space time which, apart from this 
fallacy, wouhl need little discussion. 

5. Following the first speaker, we should now proceed to 
consider the feasibility of ascribing simple location to objects. 
Anri hero we iire on surer ground. For in virtue of the relation 
between objects and events, the answer to the question as to the 
feasibility of a.scribing simple location to ev«*nts determines the 
answer to the same question with reganl to objects. For it is 
evident thaf any proposition about objects adequately analysed 
would r«;veal th(‘ fact that the fundamental constituents of the 
proposition are events. Thus, for example, to make any assertion 
as to the space-time characters of a s])eciric object, is to make an 
assertion as to various classes of events. The question, therefore, 
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cannot be finally discussed until we have come to a definite 
conclusion as to the propriety of ascribing simple location to 
events. 

C. I fear, therefore, that so far sis my personal contribution 
to this symposium is conctjrned, the question will havs; to be 
left in this somewhat unsatisfactory state. J f we treat the question 
strictly lit(Tally, it appears to me clear that events cannot have 
simple locations. However, taking the (|iiostion more broadly 
as having reference to the nature of the relation between events 
and space* time*, 1 sun of the opinion that this relation is such as 
to require very complicated logical analysis before its nature 
becomes plain, and that no (*ondusion can be arrivc^d at except 
after an intensive consideration of the space time in question. 
Such an enquiry could, of course, be undertaken with respect 
to the spaci^ time of Professor Whitehead. But the important 
point, so far m T can see, is that there is no guarantee that the 
relation would be of the siimo nature in all the various space 
times which can be constructed and which very well may be 
constructed in the future. All that we can say quite definitely is 
that in all space times, propositions as to location will certainly 
contain terms which are abstractions from experience. The 
pre(?ise type of relation entailed by any one type of space time 
must, therefoi’c, be investigated subsequently. The fact that in 
the type's at present current the relation of events to space time 
has a certain logical structure and a high degree of complication 
which make it (juite unfeasible to asiTibe to events simple loca- 
tions is no answer to the question before us in this symposium, 
and is indee«l scar(*c*ly ndevant to our enquiry. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO PAPER OX “THE NATURE OP 
INTROSPECTION.” 

By G. F. Stout. 

Of the many points touched on in Professor Field’s over brief 
paper, I shall select two which especially interest me ; first, his 
suggestion that “ all introspection is simply attention to the 
mental side, or the mental quality of certain bodily processes,” 
and is thus “awareness of the body literally from the inside.” 
As he himself points out, I agree with him to this extent that I 
also hold organic and motor seiLsa to l)e always included in what 
we are introspectively cognisant of in Indng cognisant of sub- 
jective processes such as attending or fearing.* How, then, 
do we differ ? That we do disagree is very probable. But I 
am not sure where the disagreement begins. All turns on what 
he means when he speaks of the “ mental side or quality of the 
bodily processes.” It would seem that what he means is merely 
that the bodily processes arc immediately expcriejiced or felt 
in the way of sensation. To me any such view appears quite 
inadequate and incompatible with the facts. When 1 am a wan* 
that I rlesire or fear or attend or see or hear, what 1 am cognisiint 
of is not nuTcly that I am actually experiencing certain sensa 

* I even go furtlier; 1 would include also sensationH of the siicrial 
senses, e.gr., visual and tactual eonaidcrcil in one aspect of their ))eiiig. 
But this is a point which I cannot deal with here. 
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of a peculiar kind. In the attempt so to apprehend the sub- 
jective process I find that I am leaving out what is indispensable 
to its being known as a subjective process at all, i.c., its relation 
to its object. To desire is to desire something : to say that 
something is desired by me and that I desire it are different ways 
of exi)ressing the same fact. Further, what is desired must be 
an object for the desiring individual himself ; it is not enough 
that it should be an object for anyone else. It cannot, indeed, 
from the nature of the case, be actually experienced in the 
moment of desiring it ; but it must be thought of, however 
indefinitely. Now this immanent relation of subjective process 
to its object is, I submit, not a relation which bodily processes 
or seiisa of any kind, considered merely as such, can bear to each 
other. Ill this respect an organic sensation of the brain is in 
the same category with a stomachache, and a stomach ache with 
a sound sensum. To pursue this topic far on the present occasion 
is im}X).ssible. I must be content with a bare indication of my 
own way of regarding it. But I cannot leave it without adding 
that, if I am right, the very being of the subject in any relevant 
sense ilepends on the immanent subject-object relation. Apart 
from it there would be no self such as we are cognisant of in 
ordinary self-knowledge and in introspection. The most essential 
marks by which Mr. Dawes Hicks distinguishes the self from a 
physical thing would be gone. There would be left only an 
empirical self in the Kantian sense, which would not be the self 
of self-knowledge. It could not know itself or, indeed, anything 
else. For “ knowing ” abstractly considered, apart from atten- 
tion or intcr(\st of some sort, is simply identical with the im- 
manent subject-object relation, which is supposed to be absent. 
If this empirical self is to be known at all, there must be another 
self, which is not merely empirical, to know it. We are thus 
driven to assume a pure or transcendental self. Which illus- 
trates Mr. Dawes Hick’s contention that if we assume the doctrine 
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of the empirical s?lf, we are bound to admit a pure self as its 
correlate, and inversely. 

The second point suggested by Mr. Field’s paper arises in 
connexion with his emphatic insistence on the fact that not only 
the beginner but “ all of us when we start to describe our mental 
processes in any given case . . . find ourselves giving the 
greater part of our description in terms of the external facts 
which we observed or thought of : It is the things that we thouglit 
of, not the thinking of them, which we arc? describing the greater 
part of the time.” Now I know quite well wluit Mr. Field here 
refers to ; and if I am allowed to interpret his statement in my 
own way, I not only agree with it but regard it as a necessary 
consequence of my view of subjective process and of introsi)ec- 
tion. If relation to its immanent object is essential to the 
process of thinking, we cannot specify what the thinking is 
without sjjecifying what its object is. On the other hand, 
I cannot admit what Mr. Field seems to take for granted, 
that in so proceeding we are not describing the workings of 
our own minds, and that therefore our attitude is not properly 
introspective. AVe are describing mental facta and our procedure 
is properly introspective if and so far ns our distinctive interest 
is in characters and relations of the physical objects which are 
not themselves physical but belong to it only l)ecauso we think 
of it or perceive it and are in some way interested in it. Xo 
one, not even the beginner, siipj^ses that such statements as 
“ smoke rises from fire ” or “ smoke is pmduced by the burning 
of coal ” of tliemselves express mental facts. On the other hand, 
“ smoke suggests fire ” does express a mental fact. It does so 
because it can be true of smoke and fire only inasmuch as they 
are both thought of by some one. Su]»i)ose that in an experi- 
ment on association of ideas, the subj<»ct attempting t«) describe 
the workings of his own mind expresses hinistdf as follows : - 
“ First there is a cloud of smoke and then this dcvclopes into 
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“ smoke arising from a fire.’* As a merely physical description 
the subject knows quite well that this is false. In the physical 
order, fire comes before smoke not smoke before fire. It is tnie 
and he intends it to be true of smoke and fire only inasmuch as 
they enter into his experience and therefore have a mental as 
well as a physical being, or to revert to scholastic language an 
“ intentional ” as well as a “ formal ” existence. In more 
familiar language, we may say that physical objects are mental 
facts if and so far as they are “ ideas.” The idea of anything, 
physical or otherwise, is the thing itself as it appears to be, 
rightly or wrongly, adequately or inadequately, to some experi- 
encing individual, and variously to dilTerent individuals and to 
the same individual in different stages of his life history. The 
sun appears to the child to be a large shining disc, about a foot 
in diameter ; this is his idea of the sun. Afterwards he recog- 
nizes that what he still continues to think of as the same physicid 
object is by no means such as he took it to be. In other wo ds, 
his idea of it has changed. The change is certainly not a physical 
changci in the sun ; it is only a change in what the j)hysical 
sun seems to be to an individual subject ; in other words, it is a 
mental clnange and all the factors and events which enter into it 
are mental. Subjective experiences in the way of attention and 
feeling are ’^hroughout essentially involved. But to a large 
extent they may be taken for granted without being explicitly 
named ; and, to this extent, our explicit description of the 
workiiig of OUT own minds is in terms of objects, i.c., of objects 
as ideas. 

It must, however, be admitted that Jlr. Field might grant 
all this, and yet with good reason reply that I have not grappled 
with the (jiiestion which more especially interests him. This 
refers not to objects in general, but to a particular class of objects, 
of Avhich so-called “ mental images ” furnish a typical example. 
As this phrase implies, images are regarded by common sense 
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as mental facts ; hence, if observation of mental facts is intro- 
spection, observation of images is introspection. This natural 
attitiule of common sense troubles Sir. Field, because, as he says, 
he finds insuperable objections to the view that so-called “ mental 
images ” are n^ally mental. Now, I fully admit that this case 
is not covered by the distinction between object as idea and 
object as having a nature and existence of its own independent 
of any one being cognisant of it and interested in it. We may 
have an idea of an image, i.e., we may apprehend it as lieing 
such and such. ]hit images as such are not themselves ideas. 
Whatever claim they may have to be regarded as mental must 
be found in tlieir own nature, not in the fact that someone thinks 
of them. Have they such a claim ? T hold that they have. 
My reason is that images pass through changes and enter into 
relations which belong to the history of our own experience as 
embodied selves, and not to the history of any external object. 
The waxing and waning in the intensity and distinctness of my 
image of the sun and all the peculiar aiul indescriliable difiereiiees 
which I can by attentive scrutiny discern in its suecessivt* j)liascs, 
such changes are certainly not physical changes in the sun. They 
occur only within the range of my own private experience. I 
cannot weave them into the context of my knowledge of tin* sun 
as part of the physical world. On the other hand, they are not 
changes in what I think of the sun, or what the sun as physical 
object seems to me to lie. They are actiudly experienced anil 
therefore actually exist ; but as there is no ground for as'^iiming 
that they actually exist except in being experienced by someone 
they may in this sense be properly called mental, though thi*y 
are neither subjective processes nor ideas. 

What I have said of images must l)e taken to apply also to 
the primary sensa from which images, by a complex process, are. 
derived. The primary sensji also are. constantly varying in such 
a way that their changes and changing relations cannot be 
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identified with change either in Burrounding bodies or in our 
own body considered as an external object. In this sense and 
to this extent they are mental. It makes no difference in principle, 
so far as I can see, whether we accept or reject the doctrine of 
Alexander and others that sensa have also a nature and existence 
of their own independent of individual experience. The vital 
point for psychology is that sensii as tliey enter into individual 
experience differ qualitatively and quantitatively, and have a 
different history from sensa as supposed to exist independently 
of individual experience. Whether or not the difference is to 
be accounted lor by processes of “ selection ” and “ distortion ” 
operating on the independent sensum, the important point is that 
it exists and is not merely ideal but real.* The visual sensum 
tliat I have on looking at a house at a distance really is smaller 
within my actual experienc(i than it would be if the house were 
close to me. It does not merely seem to be smaller. On the 
other hand, the house as physical object may or may not seem 
to be smaller as the sensum decreases. If observation of mental 
facts as 1 have defined “ mental ” is introspection, observation 
of sensa as sensed and of images as imaged is introspection. 

What, then, have I to say to Mr. Broad’s distinction between 
'* inspection ” and “ introspection ” ? I admit, of course, that 
the distinction is based on a real and important difference. But 
I cannot admit that, as I understand the term “ mental,” in- 
spection is not concerned with mental facts. Instead of con- 
trasting inspection and introspection, I should myself prefer to 
regard inspection as a special kind of introspection. Certiiinly 
the inspective attitude seems to me to be far more closely akin 
to the introspective than t4» observation of physical things. 

obscure and ambiguous on this point. 
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